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THE FOREST AND STREAM’S TRAJECTORY TEST. 

FTER ten days of field work the outdoor part of the 
£ trajectory trials is virtually concluded, and a portion 
of the immense amount of calculation over the screens has 
been made. When it is understood that there are between 
forty and fifty separate tests, each to be made at two dis- 
tances and each again through three tissue paper screens, 
and then finally to introduce five as a multiplier, for each 
final trajectory is founded upon an average of five 
shots, the reader may form some idea of the amount of care 
and labor undertaken to get at that heretofore indefinite 
quantity—the experimentally-deduced line of fire in our 
standard American hunting rifles. 

As the trials have been in progress we have been favored 
by visits at the range from many representatives of the firms 
interested, as well as by riflemen who take a personal in- 
terest in the question under trial. There have been many 
suggestions made and points of advice offered. Some of 
these opened up possible objections which might come up 
after the trials had closed, for none knew better than we the 
probability of hair-splitting theories and caviling censure 
which come in a subject such as rifle shooting, where there 
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the Indians are dependent on the supplies issued them by the 
Government, there is less need of such a change. But the 
Indians must be protected, must be supported, must be 
taught that if a man would live he must work. 

It is the fashion for those who have given no thought to 
this question to say, ‘if the Indian will not work let him 
starve.” Such a remark shows an utter lack of intelli- 
gence on the part of the persons making it. One might as 
well say to a bricklayer, ‘If you will not make a watch you 
may starve.” An Indian knows how to do certain things, 
because he has been taught. He can hunt, he knows how 
to set traps, he can follow a trail. But he does not know 
how to plow, or to drive a mowing macbine, or to set type, 
or to navigate an ocean steamer. And why? Because he has 
never been taught. These things are all new to him. How 
should he understand them? If the Indian—the wild Indi- 
an of the plains and the mountains—is to become self-sup- 
porting he must follow the white man’s road and work; 
but it is the duty of the Government which has taken from 
him his country and his food to support him until he shall 
have learned to work and to earn for himself that living 
which he made before he bad been deprived of it by the 
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with some effect on the latest intruder, and that they are no 
less ready on the water is proved by the challenges that the 
‘cutter canoe” has received, but which unfortunately he is 
unable to answer this season. 

More than a year ago a friend of the humble but conveni- 
ent sneakbox ventured to assert its superiority to the canoe 
on all points, especially that of speed, and he met at once 
with an equally warm reception, both in coutroversy and in 
the shape of challenges, until he finally fled ingloriously from 
the field with the asSertion that, though his boat was the 
fastest, he was not a racing man. After the poor showing 
our big yachts have made against the English visitor in all 
the open races, it is refreshing to turn to the fighting craft 
of the canoe fleet, whose owners are even now taking steps 
to provide an International Challenge Cup to induce English 
canoeists to visit us next summer, and one is apt to wish 
that some of the true sporting spirit and fondness for racing 
that is floating about in hundred-pound canoes could not be 
transferred to some of our hundred-ton yachts. 





and raise crops, but this teaching must be done in an intelli- 
gent way. To every twenty or thirty families a farmer should 
be assigned, whose duty it should be to devote himself wholly 
to the task of teaching the men and older boys how to per- 
form the various operations of farming. At first this culti- 
vation would necessarily be in common, but after one season, 
to those who show a disposition to work, wagons and tools 
should be issued as they progress in knowledge, and they 
should be encouraged to fence and cultivate pieces of land for 
themselves, always under the supervision of an instructor. It 
would be well to have the agent authorized to purchase from 
them such portion of their crops as they might not need, 
paying them in tickets, with which they could buy at 
the agency store clothing, and such luxuries as they might 
desire in the way of food. Great care would have to be ex- 
ercised in the selection of these teachers. They should be 
men of discretion and judgment, for the Indian is not accus- 
tomed to work in the fields, and will be easily discouraged 
if all does not go well with his crop, or even by the long con- 
tinued work. Firmness, judgment and a patient willingness 
to explain things over and over again are essential requisites 
in one who is teaching Indians. They are, after all, merely 
grown up children. 

Besides these farmers, who, however, must be the main 
dependence in this system of Indian education, there should 
be several carpenters and several blacksmiths; not, be it re- 
membered, merely to do the agency work, which one man 
can easily attend to, but to instruct such Indian boys as may 
show « disposition to use tools. We have scen a number of 
Indians who were good blacksmiths, and as farming comes 
to be the pursuit of any tribe, there will be a great deal of 
this kind of work to be done. 

We have touched very lightly on the measures to be taken 
to render the Indians self-supporting and self-respecting at 
the present time; only of the education of the adult Indians. 
In many tribes the men have already come to acknowledge 
the necessity of labor, and are taking hold with an energy 
that is most praiseworthy, though with an ignorance that is 
pathetic. ‘They no longer feel that to work is disgraceful, 
and are ready, if the opportunity is given them, to put their SSeS 
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TEACHERS FOR THE INDIANS. 
\ HAT shall be done with the Indians? What measures 
shall be taken to make them self-supporting, to civil- 
ize them, to fit them for citizenship? These are questions 
which possess an ever increasing interest for us all. 

It is needless to refer to the past, to the horrible record of 
shame which must ever remain a foul blot on our boasted 
American civilization. That past we must lament, but its 
wrongs cannot now be remedied. We are too much accus- 
tomed to think that in years gone by the Indians were robbed 
and ill treated, their lands taken from them by force or 
fraud, and the supplies issued to them by the Government 
passed over to swindlers who hang about the agencies, and 
find it an easy matter to delude these simple and ignorant 
people. All these things, we say, used to be done, but better 
times have come and now the Indians are properly cared for. 
Unhappily this is not the case. The shocking story of the 
starvation of a tribe told on another page shows too clearly 
how utterly at the mercy of « dishonest or incompetent man 
these people still are. Nor is this an isolated case. The 
same year that the Piegans starved, the Assinaboines at 
Poplar River on the Missouri, lost one-third of their number 
from the same cause. A terrible amount of power is given 
to an Indian agent. He holds the welfare—indeed the lives 
—of the p.ople under his charge in the hollow of his hand, 
and if he be dishonest or incompetent, he can work an incon- 
ceivable amount of mischief. And since among so many 
agents some are almost sure to be worthless, it is evident that 
by our present system the Indians are always in danger of 
suffering. 

In years gone by, when many tribes were hostile, when an 
apparently inexhaustible supply of buffalo and other game 
roamed over the plains, when there were no railroads in the 
West and the settlements were few in number, the charge of 
the Indians ought to have been transferred to the War 
Department. Had this been done, hundreds of lives and 
millions of money would have been saved. But the political 
methods then in existence forbade this. To have given up 
the charge of the Indians would have robbed the Interior 
Department of a great deal of patronage and the number of 


AMONG THE PERILS OF ANGLING mentioned in these 
columns was noted the case of a person holding a position of 
trust, whose prolonged absence was accepted as a proof that 
he had fled as a defaulter, but who was subsequently found 
to be on a fishing excursion where the fish were abundant. 
In contrast with this, a case has just come to light in which 
an implement agent set out ostensibly on a hunting trip, but 
actually to evade the officers of the law. The old joke of 
the hunter hunted was here repeated, for the fugitive was 
caught by the pursuers and lodged in jail. 


GAME CompuTATIOoN.—In Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tory they guess at the number of wild ducks and geese, 
making the figures as high as possible, and then multiply 
this by four. A Georgia man, in the Sixty eighth District 
of Burke county, who has seen three flocks of wild turkeys, 
with twenty to a flock, estimates the total number within 
two miles of his house as 2,000. The Georgia computation 
is a slightly more visionary method than that of the North- 
west. 
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THE FAMINE WINTER. 
I.—ALMOST-A DOG’S STORY. 

« “MAN Y years ago this country belonged to the Pegunny. 

North of Belly River lived the Blackfeet; that was 
their country, The Bloods owned all the ground between 
Belly River and the Missouri. The North Piegans had their 
home north of the Cypress Mountains, and the South Piegans 
owned the country from the Missouri south to beyond the 
Yellowstone. Then my people were strong and many in 
number. When they went to war they had to go very far 
south, for the country was all theirs and their enemies dared 
not come on it. Only sometimes the Koottenais came out 
of the mountains, and we fought them. Far the men had 
to go to war, so far that it often took two seasons to make 
the journey ; one summer they went and one they came back. 
Sometimes they went so far south that there were no more 
any mountains. When they made these long journeys to 
war their clothing would be all worn out before they re- 
turned, and because they had no women with them to make 
buckskin, they made for themselves clothes from the skins 
of coyotes and gray wolves, and moccasins from the skin of 
the shank of the buffalo, sewing up the end where the hoof 
was cut off. Things were so until the white men came. 
Then the country was all ours. Now the white men own it 
all, and we have to stay in one place; so Jittle of our ground 
is left to us. We talk much about this among ourselves and 
say that the white men have taken all our country and never 
paid us for it. But what can we do? We are poor and 
weak now, though once very strong.” 

The speaker paused, and his face was clouded with a look 
of indescribable sadness as he recalled the former greatness 
of his people. He was a venerable Piegan, whose erect form 
and easy movements told little of his age. His long gray 
hair and his face seamed with wrinkles, and marked with 
more than one scar confirmed his statement that he was very 
old. 

It was at the Piegan agency in Northern Montana. We 
were sitting in Mr. Joseph Kipp’s trading store, and that 
gentleman was interpreting for me while I talked with Almost- 
a-Dog. Mr. Kipp had told me that he was one of the oldest 
men in the tribe, that he was truthful, had been a brave 
warrior, and although he bore on his person more than one 
scar made by the white man’s bullet, he yet professed to have 
been ever a friend of our race. Almost-a-Dog and two others 
were the only ones left alive out of the twenty lodges of 
Piegans which were surprised in the Baker fight, and at that 
time he had saved the life of a white man who now lives at 
Fort Benton, Montana. I could feel when I shook hands 
with tae old man the crooked fingers, crippled by a ball in 
that fight, and on his neck and cheek could see the deep fur- 
row ploughed by another which he had carried for years. 

“Father,” said I, ‘‘when you were young what kind of 
knives did the Pegunny use?” 

‘‘When I was a young man and first began to hunt we 
used knives made of rock. Our arrow points, too, were of 
stone, but they were hard and strong. A man could drive 
one far into a buffalo. They were good for war, too, for 
the rock was poisonous, and the wound which they made 
festered and caused a bad sore, even if it did not kill at once. 
We made the arrow points of the black stone which comes 
from the South. Now we have none of the knives nor the 
arrow heads. All have been lost. With these weapons we 
could well kill buffalo. But before we had the elk dog 
(horse) we used to drive the buffalo into piskans, and over 
high cut banks, where they would kill themselves in falling. 
There is one of these places over on Two Medicine Lodge 
Creek, near Red Eagle’s camp. That place was used by our 
fathers. It is sacred, and you will see there a pile of horns 
which have been gathered and given to the Sun. Once this 
pile was large and high, but now there are no more buffalo 
and we can no longer add to the heap.” 

‘‘Tell me, Father, did the Pegunny have horses when you 
were a young man, and where did the horses come from?” 

«*Yes, we had horses when I was young. 1 have been told 
that the first ones we got came in this way: 

‘‘Long ago a Piegan warrior’s secret helper—some beast or 
bird, I do not know what—came to him in a dream and told 
him about a lake, far away, where were some large animals 
which were harmless and which he could catch, tame and 
use to pack on, like dogs. And because they were large and 
could carry a heavy load they would be better to use than 
the dogs, on which the people then used to carry their packs. 
‘Go to this lake,’ said his medicine, ‘and take with youa 
rope, so that you can catch these large animals.’ So the 
man took a rope of bull’s hide, and went to the shores of the 
great lake, and dug a hole in the sand on the shore and hid 
in it. While he watched he saw many animals come down 
to the lake to drink. Deer he saw and coyotes and elk and 
buffalo. They all came and drank. After a while the wind 
began to blow, and the waves to rise, and wash upon the 
beach, saying sh-h-h-h-h, sh-h-h-h-h. And at last came a band 
of large animals unlike any that the man had ever seen be- 
fore. They were large like an elk, and had small ears and 
long tails hanging down. Some were white, and some black, 
and some red and spotted. Allcolorshad they. The young 
ones were smaller. When they came down to the water’s 
edge and stopped to drink, his secret helper said to the man, 
‘These are the animals; throw your rope and catch one.’ 
So the man coiled his rope and jumped up and threw it, 
and caught one of the largest of the animals. It pulled and 
struggled, and dragged the man about, and he was not strong 


enough to hold it, and at length it pulled the rope out of his 
hands, and the whole band ran into the lake and under the 
water and were not seen again. So the man went back to 
the camp feeling very sorry. And he prayed for help to Old 
Man, but he would not help him, but he said: ‘Four times 
you may try to catch these animals. If in four times trying 
you do not get them, you wili never see them again.’ Then 
the man fasted, and made presents to the Sun and to Old 
Man, and prayed to his secret helper, and in a dream it told 
that he was not strong enough to catch a big one, and that 
he ought to try to catch one of the young, then he could 
hold it. So the man went again to the shores of the big 
lake, and again dug a hole in the sand, and lay hidden there. 
Again he saw all the animals come down to drink; the deer, 
the wolves, the elk and the buffalo. At last the wind began 
to rise and the waves to roll and to say sh-h-h-h-h, sh-h-h-h-h, 
upon the shore. Then came the band of strange animals to 
drink at the lake. Again the man threw his rope, and this 
time he caught one of the young, and this he was able to 
hold. He caught all the young ones out of the band, and 
took them to the camp. At first the people were afraid of 
these new animals, and would not go near them, but the 
man who had caught them told everybody that they were 
harmless. After a while they became tame, so that they 
did not have to be tied up, but followed the camp about 
as it moved from place to place. Then the people began to 
put packs on them and to ride them. And they called them 
Po-né kah'-me-ta, that is elk dog, because they are big and 
shaped like an elk and carry a pack like adog. This is how 
the Pegunny got their horses. 

“Some say that the first horses we had were found far to 
the south along a whitc man’s trail. Anyhow when I was 
young we had plenty of horses. 

‘In those days the buffalo were very plenty. The plains 
were dark with them. Then we had meat enough to eat and 
robes and cowskins, more than we could use. Sometimes 
we got a white robe and that we gave to the Sun. There 
was nothing to do but to hunt and eat, and sleep and dance 
and sing. We were happy. 

‘*My father and his father had told me about white men 
who had passed through the country before I was born. 
They had guns and knives and many other strange things 
that we had never seen, but they had come and gone. We 
talked about them, but did not expect to see them again. 
Then when I was a young man [in 1832] came Joe’s father, 
and after him other white men. We were glad to see them 
come. They brought guns and knives, and beads and sugar, 
and traded them for robes and furs. Their medicine was 
very strong.” 

He paused for a moment and then broke out again: 

“Our god is a poor god. He must be part devil, I think. 
See what your god has done for you; how strong he is. He 
has given you many things; guns and wagons and steam- 
boats and everything that you could want, and he has taught 
you how to do many strange things, to put words on paper 
and to talk a long way off. Our god gave us nothing but 
the buffalo, and now he has let you cache them, sothat we 
have nothing to eat. He cannot be strong or he would care 
for his people. He must be part devil. He has done noth- 
ing for us. Weare poor and foolish. We know nothing 
and can do none of the things that the white man knows. 
We do not even know how to farm and make things grow. 
As long as we had the buffalo and plenty of ground we did 
well, but our god has let you take away our country and 
cache the buffalo and now there is nothing left to us. When 
the buffalo went away we were hungry. The agent had 
nothing for us to eat, and we starved. One-quarter of the 
people died. We knew, for we kept the count, and when- 
ever a person died the chief of the band cut a notch ina 
stick, and when spring came the chiefs took these sticks to 
the agent and he counted them. The people who starved to 
death were mostly the young and the old. The little chil- 
dren wasted away. They had no strength to fight hunger 
and the weakness that comes with it. Their arms and legs 
grew small like my finger and then they died. The old 
people had nothing at all to cat, for those who were young 
and strong took from them what little food was given them 
by the agent. So they drew their blankets over their heads 
and waited, and one, by one they went to the Sand Hills. 
That winter there were many dead persons. Out on the 
bluff south of the stockade you can see many graves where 
the bodies of those who starved were placed after their 
shadows [souls] had started for the Sand Hills. There were 
not trees enough on all the creek to hold the burial scaffolds, 
so many died.” 





Il.—AGENTS AND THEIR WARDS. 


When Major Allen, the present agent of the Piegans, 
reached the agency in March, 1884, he found matters there 
in a most deplorable condition. Tne man who had been his 
predecessor had represented in his reports to the Indian 
Bureau at Washington, that these Indians had eleven hun- 
dred acres of land under cultivation, and were practically 
self-supporting. Asa matter of fact there were about forty 
acres of land broken, on which had been raised the previous 
year a few oats. Just what the object of this false report 
was cannot of course be known, but it is supposed that the 
man wanted to make a good record for himself at Washing- 
ton, and hoped that by carrying on his agency in an econom- 
ical way he would retain his position for a long time. So he 
reported 8,000 Indians at the reservation—when the real 


number was under 2,500—and that they were practically 
self-supporting. His last estimate for provisions for the en- 
suing year called for about enough to feed the 2,500 that he 
had there for three months. 


Up to the summer of 1883 the buffalo had been sufficiently 
numerous to feed the Indians, so that they were by no means 
dependent on the supplies issued to them from the agency, 
but that summer the buffalo disappeared, and they had to 
depend entirely on the Government supplies. These being 
wholly insufficient, they turned to the smaller game of the 
prairies, and killed almost all the deer and antelope on the 
reservation. Fortunately it was a great berry year, and the 
women collected and dried a crop of these fruits far larger 
than is customary. It did not take long to clear the reser- 
vation of antelope and deer. The prairies were scoured, and 
the creeks and ravines so thoroughly hunted that. by the 
time winter set in, almost all the wild meat that was within 
reach had been captured. It is true that there was a little 
game in the mountains, but the Piegans are essentially a 
prairie people, and never hunt in the mountains if they can 
help it. They are afraid of them because they know that 
bad spirits hide among the peaks, and there are many bears 
in the timber. Really then during the winter they had noth- 
ing to eat except the berries which they had dried, and the 
scanty supplies issued them from the agency. These were 
at first half rations, but as time went on even this issue was 
reduced, for the agent cared little about the sufferings of the 
people, but a great deal about making his supplies last to the 
end of the year. Toward the end of the winter he was re- 
moved, and shortly afterward Major Allen reached the 
agency. 

He had heard rumors of the suffering among the Piegans, 
and when he reached Helena’ these rumors were confirmed, 
and he telegraphed the facts to Washington. Continuing 
his journey he reached the agency, and there was informed 
by his predecessor in office that the Indians had plenty to 
eat. Their wretched condition could not long remain a 
secret, however, and the new agent began an investigation 
for himself. 

The story of the frightful suffering which he found among 
these hapless people is most heartrending. They were dying, 
literally of hunger, at the rate of from two to six each day. 
In his attempts to find out exactly what was their condition, 
Major Allen one day went into twenty-three houses and 
lodges to see for himself just what these Indians had to eat. 
In only t wo of these homes did he find anything in the shape 
of food. Iu one house a rabbit was boiling ina pot. The 
man had killed it that morning, and it was being cooked for 
a sick (starving) child. In another lodge the hoof of a steer 
—the hoof mind you, no flesh nor skin, only the hoof—was 
cooking, to make soup for the family. Twenty-three lodges 
Major Allen visited that day, and the little rabbit and the 
steer’s hoof were all the food he found. And then, as he told me 
with tears in his eyes, ‘‘I brokedown. 1could gono further. 
To see so much misery and feel myself utterly powerless to 
relieve it was more than I could stand.” 

From the time of his arrival he had been telegraphing to 
Washington the condition of affairs, but help was slow in 
coming. In the first place, the wheels of the Government 
are so tied up with red tape that nothing can be done 
promptly; and in the second, the lying agent who was the 
cause of all this misery had gone on to Washington and was 
busily engaged in contradicting all the reports made by 
Major Allen. Happily help was had nearer at hand. The 
noble people of Montana and the army officers stationed at 
Fort Shaw did all they could to get supplies to the sufferers. 
One or two Montana contractors sent on flour and bacon on 
Major Allen’s personal assurance that he would try to have 
them paid. 

But oh, how long it took to get the supplies in over the 
roads, sometimes hub deep in mud and again rough with 
great masses of frozen clay. And all this time the people 
were starving. 

Major Allen had calculated with exactest care the supplies 
on hand, and was at this time issuing one-seventh rations. 
The Indians crowded around the agency buildings and 
begged for a little food. Mothers came to the windows and 
held up their starving babies that the sight of their dull, 
pallid faces, their shruaken limbs and their little bones sticking 
through their skins might move some heart to pity. Many a 
woman brought her young daughter to the white men in 
the neighborhood and said: ‘‘Here, you may have her, if 
you will feed her; 1 want nothing for myself; only let her 
have enough to eat that she may not die.” One day a depu- 
tation of the chiefs came to Major Allen and asked him to 
give them what he had in his storehouses. He explained 
to them that it must be some time before the supplies 
could get there, and that only by dealing out what he had 
with the greatest care could the people be kept alive until 
provisions came. But they said: ‘‘Our women and children 
are hungry and we are hungry. Give us what you have 
and let us eat once and be filled. Then we will die con- 
tent; we will not beg any more.” He took them into the 
storehouse and showed them just what he had, how much 
flour, how much bacon, how much rice, coffee, sugar and 
so on through the list, then he told them if this was issued 
all at once, there was no hope for them, they would surely 
die; but that he expected supplies by such aday. ‘‘And,” 
said he, ‘‘if they do not come by that time you shall come in 
here and help yourselves. That I promise you.” They went 
away satisfied. 
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tangled in a silver braid.” An air off the land rustled amid 
the neighboring trees and slid out over the lake. Miniature 
waves broke on the pebbly beach as if muffled to help keep 
the reign. Even the shrill crickets failed to mar the har- 
mony, and the intermittent note of some late whippoorwill 
in a distant wood marked the gentle measure. 

Wrapped in blankets and creeping closer under the shelter 
of the broad boat, we saw the fire burn down to embers; and 
at length sleep, won without any wooing, clasped us in 
comfortable embrace. Twice or thrice during the night the 
dark shadow of a companion—se!f-appointed and faithful 
stoker—feeding the dying fire to a grateful warmth, breaks 
the thraldom of our senses and we wake for long enough to 
hear, perhaps, the brief twittering of a dreamy thrush. 

What weather we did have as we vagabonded along shore! 
Mornings whose sunrises dispelled the usual owliness, 9nd 
days whose air ‘‘sparkled like champagne.” 

We trailed our flies up and down over the shelving bot- 
toms of the shore and idly contemplated their many-hued 
pavements of glistening stones and their gardens of seaweed, 
but we hooked no bass. We sat our expensive decoys on 
‘‘plashy brinks,” among succulent lilypads and tempting 
reeds, and we scoured the heavens from green coverts for 
the foolish quarry. We saw the water hen run in and out 
and the cackling blackbird fly back and forth; we heard the 
squawk of a woodduck domiciled away up the creek and 
the bleat of a busy snipe somewhere about, but we bagged 
nothing. More than one day, always hungry and tired, 
we toiled home to our grateful habitation empty-handed. 

One day broke gray and windy. Great rolls of somber 
clouds, the ‘‘gray and formless daughters of the air” that 
haunted Heine’s castaway, journeyed across the sky. Vessels 
reeled along far out from shore under storm jibs and reefed 
foresails, with dropped peaks. The grasses of the marsh 
pulsated violently at the angry puffs, and trees bent suppli- 
aotly to the blast, scattering prodigally with it their dry 
leaves. Noon and afternoon the storm grew, until at dus 
the angry breakers thundered their volumes of water on the 
beach as if in ferocity at having missed some prey. At their 
command we moved our roof and boat together out of the 
maw of their dark swirl and trouble. The searching wind 
elean swept great embers from our huge fire of logs, and 
shot their sparks away like meteors, to be quenched in the 
hissing foam, or to go out in the upper air. 

It rained that night. But the boat had turned more water 
than that, and in rubber coats and on rubber blankets we did 
as they do in Spain when it rains. At length the lashing of 
the water by the wind and the roars and cries of them 
both ceased to impress our tired sense. But curiously enough 
our time was up the next day and our outing ended. Proudly 
we met our friends in town and reported in triumph the 
utter barrenness of our hands. They eyed us suspiciously, 
winked knowingly one to the other and crossed the street. 
Poor, untaught things! They read not the Forest anD 
STREAM. They grope in the darkness of thinking that man 
lives by bread alone. They dream not that there is more in 
the philosophy of hunting and fishing than fat bags and 
strings of fish. q. F.C. 
Osweao, N. Y. 


Meantime the supplies were drawing near. The officer in 

command of Fort Shaw had supplied fast teams to hurry on 
a few loads to the agency, but the roads were so bad that 
the trains moved with appalling slowness. At length, how- 
ever, they got so near the agency that it was possible to send 
out light teams to meet the heavily laden ones, and bring in 
afew sacks of flour and bacon, and every little helped. 
Gradually the suffering was relieved, and now for many 
months the Indians have had plenty, but the memory of that 
awful season of famine will never pass from the minds of 
those who witnessed it. 

There is a record of between four and five hundred Indi- 
ans who died of hunger at this time, and this includes only 
those who were buried in the immediate neighborhood of 
the agency and for whom coffins were made. Probably more 
than half as many more died at some little distance in the 
camps on other creeks, but this is mere conjecture. It is no 
exaggeration to say, however, that from one quarter to one- 
third of the Piegan tribe starved to death during that winter 
and the following spring. 

For all these deaths one person is responsible; the agent 
who preceded Major Allen. He starved from five to eight 
hundred Piegans within a year. Not many people can 
boast of having made such a killing. But nothing was ever 
done tohim. He still lives; possibly honored and respected. 
What would be the feelings of a man of ordinary sensi- 
bilities, who was responsible for such a deed? In these 
days we have no form of punishment which is adequate 
to such a crime. Civilization has decreed that death is 
the punishment for the murder of a man, and for the 
murder of five hundred there is nothing more severe. In 
the good old days it was not so. There were the stake and 
fagots, the red hot pincers to tear the flesh from the bones, 
the wheei and bar, the kettle of boiling oil. We have out- 
lived the days of such punishments, but not of the crimes to 
which they were applied. It is a pity. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of Major Allen’s wise 
and humane management during this most trying time. He 
showed himself indeed the right man for the place. By 
means of his unflagging energy he succeeded in arousing the 
Government at Washington to speedy action, and in secur- 
ing the co-operation of the people of Montana at the time 
when their assistance was most needed. Moreover, his repre- 
sentations to Congress were so effectual that he secured an 
appropriation, which, for a year, places the Peigans beyond 
the reach of want. He has shown a combination of humanity, 
good judgment and energy, which is very rare, and he de- 
serves and will receive for his treatment of this miserable 
remnant of a great people the thanks of the whole ee 

oO. 

{In connection with Almost-a-Dog’s story, Mr. Schultz’s 

Life Among the Blackfect, Forest AND STREAM, Vol. XXI., 





A WEEK ALONG THE GULF. 


( N the morning of March 3, 1885, one standing in the 

business part of Tallahassee, Fla., might have noticed 
a light wagon with three persons, two young men about 
twenty-five and a negro boy of twelve. They were off for a 





should be read.—Ep. F. & 8.] . week’s trip to the Gulf of Mexico for fishing and hunting. 
a ee The elder of the two was Dick Carpenter, of Tallahassee. 

; 4 who enjoyed nothing better than a week off with his rod and 

¢ he oP ortsny an Gg. ourist. gun; the other was a vandal from the Fiorida University, 

AN OFFING. who had accepted Dick’s invitation for the purpose of add- 


ing some new specimens to his collection in ornithology. 

Phe morning was all that could be desired. It was sucha 
— as has made Tallahassee famous all over our coun- 
try. ocking birds were singing in every treetop and the 
air was laden with the perfume of flowers. A half mile out 
of town a smal! pond is passed which contains a flock of 
forty ring-billed, black-headed ducks. It is an easy matter 
to kill them, but to get tiem out is another question. After 
considering the matter we leave them to enjoy their morn- 
ing bath undisturbed. The road now enters an immense 
yellow pine forest, which appears almost void of animal life. 
Four miles from town we pass through the little village of 
Bellaire, once the residence of rich planters, but now almost 
deserted. Here may be seen the old plank road running 
from Tallahassee to St. Marks, over which the cotton use 
to be transported. There are no houses now for ten miles, 
but it is a delightful ride through the immense pine forest. 
Next we come to the natural bridge across the St. Mark’s 
River. Just before crossing the natural bridge the traveler’s 
eye is attracted by strong lines of entrenchments thrown up 
during the late war. But now the scene is somewhat 
changed, for a church has been erected within one hundred 
feet of the breastworks. A mile further on is the residence 
of Mr. Frank Hall, who is to accompany us to the Gulf. 
Mr. Hall has the reputation of being one of the best shots in 
Florida, and keeps a small armory of heavy and light shot- 
guns, rifles and shotguns combined, and even old muskets 
and navy revolvers. 

Our craft is 16 feet long and and 4 feet beam amidships, 
and is rigged with an 18-foot sail. Promptly at 3 o’clock the 
boat leaves the landing and her prow is turned toward the 
Gulf. The tide has just turned toward the sea, twenty-five 
miles distant. The St. Marks at this point is one of the 
most beautiful streams in the south, the water is deep and 
clear and teeming with fish and game. The banks are 
covered with a dense foliage of cabbage palmetto, magnolia, 
cypress, and immense numbers of semitropical plants with 
foliage so dense that a person’s gaze cannot penetrate far 
into the vast gloom beyond. Here the wild turkey and deer 
are abundant, and occasionally a bear is killed. But the 
game is fast diminishing, as every winter brings a greater 
array of sportsmen from the North, who with the local 
hunters are fast exterminating the game from this favored 
The light wind went down with the blazing sun, and cool! region. The Legislature of Florida affords no protection 
shadows fell across the country before we could land and | whatever to the game within her borders, so that any one 
make camp on the shingly beach, seven miles from town. | can with impunity hunt at any time without fear of the 
Our boat was hardly hauled out and backlogs, foresticks and | game jaws. As the boat passes down the stream a pair of 
lightwood enough for the fire brought in before twilight had | pileated woodpeckers fly across the river just ahead and are 
said ‘‘good night.” And good night it was. soon busy at work on an old dead pine. A little further on a 

Supper done for, the shelter of the upturned boat, its} mocking bird ceases his song long enough to dart into a tree 
cushions and ‘‘the weed whose clouds all other clouds dis- | where half a dozen cardinal grosbeaks are feeding on berries, 
pel” trimmed the occasion. We saw the stars light up their | and darting first at one, then another, he scatters them in all 
lights. Venus soon sloped over the Western threshold of | directions, then returns quietly to his perch and song. This 
our world. In the north Charles’s Wain began for us its | is a favorite prank of the mocking bird, as he seems to have 
slow circuit, and aloft gleamed the stars of Cassiopeia. | a deadly hate of the beautiful cardinal. From a tree over- 
Later on, in the east Aldebaran’s ruddy lamp moved up the hanging the water a pair of red-tailed hawks start with a 
sky and the Pleiades ‘‘glittered like a swarm of fireflies ' shrillscream. A number of ospreys are flying up and down 


A= the many interesting and satisfactory traits of 
men illustrated in ForEsT AND STREAM, are some com- 
moner, we have faith to believe, to men of a bent for outdoor 
life than to those who have not the disposition. However 
much we err in this po proposition, at any rate, not long 
ago,. yielding we will presume to the importunate demand of 
its followers, the FoREST AMD STREAM gave a large part in 
its columns to rehearsals of ‘‘unsuccessful expeditions.” 
Whoever heard of ‘‘the like of this” before? Where is there 
‘another paper having a constituency of sufficient simplicity 
and originality, or whatever you chose to call it, to ask a 
place to tell and hear of each other’s failures? Whodid not 
read with fascinated admiration the yarns of these sons 
of the air and the woods? Perhaps the contributions from 
the West, whose boast is its simplicity and freshness, were 
not so much to be marvelled at, but that the ‘effete civiliza- 
tion” of the East, the knickerbockered, dainty-handed triflers 
with exquisite guns and rods, self-conscious, proud and un- 
communicate, for so the popular idea goes, should find its 
responsive chord to this tune was somewhat of a surprise. 
All this may seem to have little point unless it prove the 
labored introduction to an account of some ‘“‘unsuccessf ul 
expedition.” But the unfortunate reader must be reminded 
that after unstinted praise of these authors it would hardly 
do to appear on the spot in the same role. 

To be sure we took along guns and rods, but who could 
be looking much for bays along in October or ‘‘food for 
powder” in such fair weather as we had. Like young 
geese, which a local wit used to cite in the spring, we felt 
that we wanted to fly and that was all. 

We were an open boat, three boys, one of them the 
real thing and two of older growth, an oarsman, a canvas 
covering, old clothes, coffee, potatoes, bread, pork and but- 
ter and camp utensils of the primitive kind. It was early 
afternoon before we went aboard and worked well into our 
fine ‘‘white ash” breeze that skirted us up along the shore 
resplendent in the golden red and brown of autumn foliage. 
Off on the horizon black lines of flock ducks swept the blue 
and quiet water toward some night shelter. ‘‘In vain the 
fowler’s eye did mark their flight todo them wrong.” A 
tribe of impudent coots and fish ducks dove, reappeared and 
bobbed around successfully, luring us to unsuccessful shots. 











the river. A red-shouldered hawk is perched on a tree near 

the water, and occasionally small flocks of ducks are seen on 

the surface. Most of them are widgeons; and there are also 

large numbers of coots, cormorants and grebes. The Izaak 
Walton of the party suggests trying bobbing for trout, and 
after fastening the spoon to the line hands it to the ‘‘Vandal,” 
who after a half hour’s trying to get a rise gives up and passes 
the line back. 

We are now near the little village of Newport, which, like 
Bellaire and St. Marks, were thriving little business places 
in earlier days. Mr. H. takes a large conch shell from the 
bottom of the boat and blows it to call old Reuben, the cook, 
who had gone in advance of the party with cooking imple- 
ments and fishing tackle. Reuben is a stalwart negro about 
75 years of age and very active. He is inthe habit of making 
frequent trips to Newport to see a dusky maid somewhat his 
junior, and on this occasion, judging from his beaming 
countenance, he must have been very successful in his woo- 
ings. A mile below Newport several large bald eagles 
passed down the stream, and as night approaches a number 
of owls begin to tune their voices along the river. About a 
mile above St. Marks the party encamp for the night. At 4 
in the morning Reuben is astir and soon has breakfast ready 
and the party are not long in getting their boat afloat as the 
tide is running out rapidly. A little way below St. Marks 
stands the old Marine Hospital with its stone wulls, and sur- 
rounding it are numerous breastworks, thrown up during the 
rebellion. Two miles further down is the site of old Port 
Leon, now deserted on account of high tides sweeping over 
it. As we pass down the river the woods on the banks dis- 
appear and tall rushes and sawgrass taken their place. 
Numerous gulls, terns and other sea birdsare becoming more 
plentiful, and the St. Marks lighthouse is in full view. As 
the boat emerges into the Gulf a large‘flock of brown pelicans 
are busy fishing, plunging from the wing with great force 
into the water and splashing it many feet into the air. The 
boat grounds on one of the many oyster bars at the mouth 
of the river and it is the work of half an hour to get her 
afloat again. A number of Florida crows are feeding on one 
of the bars. 

The destination of the party now is the Pinhook River, 
about twenty-five miles distant from the lighthouse. Arter 
exploring two or three streams, which proved to end in 
ramifications in the mursh, we finally enter another stream, 
broader than the first. Darkness is approaching very fast; 
all are tired and hungry, but it is out of the question to land, 
as the shore for several hundred yards is covered with a 
growth of rushes and sawgrass no boat can penetrate. Reuben 
in the meantime keeps up an incessant grumbling to his boat, 
and is beginning to think the Pinhook River isa myth. 
Mr. H. now says the only hope is to reach the Ancilla River 
and ascend it. After hours of groping about in the dark- 
ness and running aground on oyster bars a-number of times, 
the Ancilla is reached and ascgnded for six miles, where a 
good camping place is found and supper soon ready. The 
watches, however, indicate 12 o’clock. Of course no one is 
hungry. Men used to regular meals are not apt to be after 
being tossed around for eighteen hours in a small boat. No- 
body smokes more than two pipes after supper, but all are 
soon stretched under the friendly palms and dreaming. 

Next morning the sun is severa] hours high when we are 
astir, and after breakfast Messrs. Hall and Moore take the 
small boat and set out once more to find the Pinhook River, 
leaving the rest of the party to amuse themselves as best 
they can. Mr. Carpenter and old Reuben try fishing for 
several hours, but the fish are not inclined to bite and Reuben 
says, ‘‘This heah Ancilla ribber nebber was no good for fish, 
nohow.” The Vandal with his gun is following the birds 
around the woods, but like the others of the party is doomed 
to come in empty-handed, save for a pint of small sea shells, 
Just across the river a pair of ospreys are very busy repairing 
an old nest that has evidently been used for many years. 
About noon Hall and Moore returned, stating they had 
found the Pinhook and a fine dry camping place, about six 
miles distant. After a hasty dinner camp is broken once 
more and the party soon embark to go to this famous hunting 
ground. Passing down the stream several more large bald 
eagles are seen, and on a small island in the river about fifty 
buzzards are quarreling over the remains of a large alligator, 
denuded of his skin by the alligator hunters. The mouth of 
the Pinhook is soon reached, and after a bard pull of four 
miles against tide the party come to a place where the river 
seems to issue from the earth; one hundred yards further on 
it again appears and forms a circular pool fifty feet in 
diameter, in which the water boils like an immense caldron. 
The river through its entire course from this point seems 
part of the time beneath the surface, forming many natural 
bridges on which large trees of pize, cypress and palmetto 
are growing, and so proving that these bridges have existed 
for ages. By the time everything is in readiness about the 

camp and a comfortable tent of palmetto leaves is built dark- 
ness has once more spread her mantle over the earth. 


Thursday morning all were astir early, and after break- 
fast Messrs. Hall, Moore and the Vandal took their guns and 
went out. In these Florida swamps the foliage is so dense 
that the eye can only penetrate a few feet ahead; add to this 
the numerous briers entwined among the heavier trees, the 
mud and water at times half waist deep, with sawgrass and 
rushes higher than your head, and you have a fair idea of 
what the trio had to contend with. If the jungles of Africa 
or India are any worse I pity the man who attempts te pass 
through them. The three returned about noon empty-handed 
and thoroughly disgusted with the prospects for killing 
game. Deer are evidently abundant, as their tracks can be 
seen everywhere, even within 200 yards of camp, and the 
hunter who comes here when there is not so much water 
and mud to contend with can presumably make a good ba 
of game. On returning to camp Mr. C. and old Reuken ha 
an out-line all ready to put in the river. The Vandal on look- 
ing around discovered a bald eagle's nest in immense yellow 
pine 300 yards from camp, and a bald eagle was seen to 
leave the nest. We laid under the palmettoes near by, when 
she soon returned and was shot dead by the Vandal, who 
had been trying in vain for ten years to procure a specim:n 
of this kind. In a few moments the other eagle is seen com- 
ing from the sea with a large fish in his talons. He evidently 
expects mischief of some kind, as he utters several piercing 
screams as he descends toward the nest in a spiral column. 
He is not long in coming within reach of the 10-bore. Un- 
like his mate he does not fall dead to the earth at once, but 
flies part reeling several hundred yards and pitches head 
first into the swamp. The three go to the spot and search 
through the tall grass for several hours. but are obliged to 

ive up and return to camp with but one, which was made 
into a neat skin and packed carefully away. It was a female 
in adult _—~ and measured six feet six inches from tip 
to tip. The party returned to the nest and cut down the 
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the ground and the fal 
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i to decorate a cabinet at some future day. 


so as to make deer hunting asuccess, 


The following day at 9 o’clock the two boats were again 
moving out to sea with the tide. The Pinhc ok proved a very 
treacherous stream to navigate at low tide, full of oyster bars 
and large rocks near the surface, and at other spots there 
appears to be no bottom, The winds on the homeward trip 
were as contrary as they had been coming, so that at sun- 
down the party had just reached the mouth of the St. Marks 
River, which they ascended to Port Leon, and by carrying 
the camping outfit quarter of a mile they found a dry place 
to camp under a large pine tree. The moving required two 
trips each to the man, The next day, after a pleasant sail 
up the St. Marks the party arrived at Mr. Hall’s landing 
abcut sundown. The Vandal had got out four miles down 
the river and was looking for specimens, as usual. His gun 
was heard to crack a number of times, but at the landing he 

i could show only one barred ow]. Reuben had now got out 
of the ‘‘power of misery” he had been in for several days, 

» and on passing Newport had even sung snatches from songs. 

On nearing the landing he was heard to say to his boat, 

“Jess look at you now, you kin run all right when you knows 


you’s mos’ home.” 


While seated around the bright fire that night in 
Mr. Hall’s comfortable residence it was easy to note the 
contrast to camping on the Ancill, Pinbook or even Port 
Leon. But best of all was the bed so clean and soft when 
compared to the ones around the camp-fire. Next morning 
two of the party imagined they heard quail in the fields close 
by, and they soon started several fine coveys without the aid 
of dogs. Nowhere in the country can the quail be found in 
greater numbers thav about Tallabassee. Later in the day 
Mr. Hall hitched to his two buggies and started for the city. 
Just as the night was beginning to fall the Tallahassee hills 
could be plainly seen, and very reluctantly two of the party 


went back to the hum-drum of every day life. © VANDAL. 


HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


Lights and Shadows of an Indian Forester’s Life. 


VII. 


AM back again at the bungalow after a three weeks’ 
absence up river, and am devoting every alternate day 

to office work, having been compelled to allow some arrears 
to accumulate, after | moved my camp a second ten miles 
further. There has been a fair amount of exciting incident 
in the Division since my last budget, and to begin with the 
most interesting topic—the man-eater—the Ghorrkas suc- 


ceeded in getting a good shot at him, and have wounded 


him badly, if not fatally. Their time was nearly up, for they 


had to report themselves to their commanding officer on the 
thirtieth day from that on which they got leave, when the 
corporal or Naik took his party to join the other four, and 
report themselves to me for departure. After a walk of 
twenty miles they reached a forester’s post, and prepared 
dinner, and while still at it, a lot of bamboo cutters came 
rushing into camp, with a report that one of their number 
had been carried off by the man-eaters. Sending word to the 
other party to join them at my camp the next evening they 
set off for the scene of the daring marauder’s latest outrage, 
taking the bamboo cutters along with them. Arrived at the 
spot these latter were instructed by the corporal to recom- 
mence operations, while he and his party followed up the 
blood trail. , 

After about a mile’s walk, which occupied them nearly an 
hour, for they paused at every five yards to keep a good 
lookout behind and on both sides as wellas ahead, they came 
to a ledge of rock some three feet high, from which the 
ground hoilowed away again to their right. Here the crunch- 
ing of a bone was distinctly heard, and the naik dropping 
on his hands and knees and pecring over, got a full 
view of the beast, greedily devouring her victim at about 
eighty yards off. Stealing back he whispered his orders 
with quiet precision. All four advanced on their knees to 
the commanding point, he and another would reserve their 
fire while the other two fired and reloaded. Quiet as they 
were the tiger heard the whispers, for they had scarcely 
looked over before they saw him stealing toward them on his 
belly. The instant eyes met the beast rose and charged for- 
ward a few steps, growling savagely. ‘‘Keep steady and let 
him come closer,” said the naik, but the beast was not disposed 
to charge home and came to astop at fifty yards. ‘‘Fire,” said 
the naik, and ping-ping went the two rifles, the men falling 
back and reloading with true Ghoorka coolness, <A cry of 
rage from the tiger which bounded away. Again came the 
order to fire and another shot rung out, but the naik being 
unable to cover the brute held his fire. As soon as all were 
reloaded, which was the work of a few seconds, they started 
in pursuit and were at once gladdened by coming on blood 
which they tracked into some bush cover, where they found 
it on the leaves at nearly three feet from the ground, and in- 
ferred that the beast had been shot in the throat or high up 
the chest, but crossing a sandy nullah, they observed that 
the beast limped on one forefoot, sometimes carrying it, and 
as it was a front shot, there was no doubt the ball had lodged 
between the shoulder and the chest. 

Tn this nullah there was some long grass cover, and as it 
would have been foolhardy for men afoot to follow a 
wounded tiger into this they returned to their camp, and 
sent a special messenger to me. The fellow, with a comrade 
picked up at the last station, got in about seven o’clock, 
while we were at dinner. The elephant was ordered immed- 
iately, a few bottles of beer and a supply of eatables were 
stowed in the howdah, and taking with us a couple of rags 
Charley and I set off, reaching the Ghoorka camp at one 
in the morning. Charley was so anxious to join us that I 
did not Jike to refuse. I told him I must of necessity take 
one of the Guoorkas with me, and that if he went, he would 
have to share the back seat of the howdah with him, but for- 
tunately on arrival at the station we found Gorind Ram there 
with his elephant, and this squaied the difficulty. Giving 
orders to have a quart of milk boiled at daylight, we stretched 
ourselves on our charpoys (the Onental fourposters that the 
Jews used to take up and walk away with) and got a few 
i hours sleep before we were summoned. A bottle of coffee 
ht _ essence with the hot milk made no bad substitute for the 


tree to secure the two i The nest was 100 feet from 

killed both young which were only 
a few days old. In the nest were found half a dozen fish 
over a foot long. The young were carefully made into skins 
here are several 
large pileated woudpeckers about camp, but they are very 
wild and will not let a person approach in gunshot. At 
night the party are again sercnaded by such a chorus as can 
only be organized in some of the Southern States by owls. 
In a council of war around camp that night it was concluded 
to break camp the next morning and start for home, and re- 
turn sometime in the future when the swamp would be drier 
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usual coffee, and this disposed of, we were in the howdahs 
and away long before sunrise. 

We reached the nullab in which the trail had been lost in 
about an hour and a half; there was a long strip of high 
grass (fourteen or fifteen feet), but it was nowhere more than 
twenty to twenty-five yards wide and easy beating for two 
elephants. We beat upward first and got to the end of the 
grass in half a mile without any sign, and then turned and 
beat downward; some of the grass clumps were heavy but 
we meant business and took our time over them, turning 
and going through them again and again, and in two or 
three cases we set the elephants at work with trunks and 
tails and Jeveled the thickest of it. The whole nullah was 
not more than a mile and a half in length, but it took us 
nearly three hours to beat it, and the end of it was disap- 
pointment, modified by the fact that it terminated in a dry 
creek with a narrow strip of long grass on either side and 
about a hundred yards of bare gravel bed between. We 
turned up the creek, taking the long grass on the right bank 
and had not got more than twenty yards when my elephant 
gave signs which, being interpreted, meant that 
a tiger was passing us at close quarters. I called 
to Charley to keep a good lookout, and the next moment 
Stripes broke cover an my side, making straight across the 
creek. I had picked up my smallbore, which, being a good 
ball gun, I preferred to my rifle for sharpshooting, and when 
the tiger was about thirty yards off I got in a ball in the 
saddle which made him wince, but with a growl he turned 
sharp round and charged straight down on my elephant. 
Charley was by this time abreast of me, and three or four 
sbots rang out nearly simultaneously, one of which hit him 
on the quarters and brought him down on his haunches, but 
before I could pick up my rifle he had again turned tail and 
was making across the plain. His pace soen slackened; 
there was considerable firing, but 1 saw he was coming to a 
stop and reserved my fire for close quarters. Presently he 
staggered and fell over on his side, rallied to his haunches 
again and sat up for a moment, and again fellover. He was 
done for. Coming up to him I gave the word not to spoil 
the skin, and finding that the beast’s efforts to sit up were 
ineffectual, I told the Ghoorka to jump down and give him a 
ball in the ear. This was done, the tiger responded by wag- 
ging his tail, and in a few minutes the writhings were at an 
end. 

Was it the man-eater? There was no stagnant blood from 
yesterday’s wound visible as she lay—it was a tigress—nor 
on turning her over did we find the looked for evidence. 
Two balls had penetrated her, one in the saddle and one on 
the top of her quarters, both close to the back bone. There 
was a slight scar inside her forearm, and another ball had 
entered just above the hock. These were all fresh and there 
were no other holes in the skin. It was not the beast 
wounded yesterday—ergo it was not the man-eater. 

It was now about ten o'clock, and I determined to con- 
tinue the quest until noon, so going back to where we had 
started the game, we recommenced beating, coming immedi- 
ately on a half-eaten pig. We beat upward for a couple of 
miles, and then back down the other side, but beyond a few 
hog deer we saw nothing. We then gave in for the 
elephants’ sakes, and sat down to breakfast, after which our 
Ghoorka took off the tiger’s skin, and I cut open the stomach 
to find, as I expected, boar’s bristles, but no human hair; the 
older refuse of the lower gut was also examined, and yielded 
only deer’s hair. The man-eater had beaten us again. If 
dead he would have been in the nullah to which he was 
traced yesterday, but he had evidently had strength to get 
away, and was probably not mortally hurt. We went back 
to camp, gave the elephants an extra allowance of raw sugar, 
and the next day Charley and | returned to Boksar, where I 
found a letter from the chief telling us to expect him in about 
a week. 

The Ghoorkas came in in the evening, and 1 gave them a 
letter to their commanding officer, to the effect that they 
claimed to have wounded the beast, and that I would con- 
sult with my chief about the reward, which would certainly 
be — if there were no repetition of his depredations. 

he next morning Charley returned to his firelines, and I 
sat down to my office work, and was listening patiently to a 
petition, when I heard excited voices outside, and the next 
moment a chuprassee and a couple of wood cutters made 
their appearance, and gave the exciting announcement that 
the Chota Sahib had been mauled by a tiger. ‘‘Where is the 
Sahib now?” Lasked. ‘He isin the camp with the wood 
cutters,” was the reply. ‘‘Can he walk?” said I, again inter- 
rupting the story. ‘‘Yes, Sahib; that isa little.” ‘Send off 
eight men with a charpoy at once, and put the Sahib’s bed 
clothes on it,” was my first order. My next was to have my 
pony saddled, and while this was being done I got out some 
brandy, a pot of healing ointment (no sportsmen should 
be without it), cut some bandages from a linen sbirt, took 
my rifle, strapped on a cartridge pouch, and in five minutes 
I was galloping up the vailey, and soon left behind the 
party with the charpoy, who were running on at a steady 
jog trot. The distance was about five miles, but I was soon 
there, and found Charley sitting in the shade of a big tree 
against which he leaned. 

‘‘Where are you hurt, old man?” I asked as I sprang from 
the saddle. 

“Here,” said he, pointing to his left shoulder. ‘It isn’t 
much,” added he with a turn of humor; ‘‘the beast tried to 
eat me but didn’t appeer to like it, and dropped me at the 
first taste.” But it looked bad; his coat and vest were 
clotted with blood. 

Ram Buksh began a story, but I cut him short at once. 
ae attend to the wound now,” I said; ‘‘the story will 

eep.” 

Cutting off his coat and vest, and telling Charley as I did 
so that his charpoy would be up directly, [ saw blood trick- 
ling down the breast from the shoulder, and ripping up the 
shirt sleeve a moment’s inspection showed what was the 
matter. The tiger’s fangs had penetrated the shoulder to 
the bone before and behind, but without any laceration of 
the flesh or broken bones. Calling for water which was 
quickly brought, I mixed some brandy in it which Charley 
drank, and then dipping one of my banda in water. 
I washed the blood away from chest and back, cleaned the 
fang marks, from which a little blood still oozed, and then 
asked Charley if he had no other wounds or scratches... He 
said he believed not, and wanted to tell his story, but f told 
him to keep quiet for the present, for I was sure it was a 
good story that would keep, and that he would be able to 
tell it with gusto in a day or two. I then got ina plug of 
the ointment in each of the fang marks, smeared a good coat 
of it over one of the bandages, and soon had the wound 
bandaged up. Charley tried to make light of it, but he was 
a saan deal shaken, and looked rather like fainting before 
he took the brandy and water, but what astonished me most, 
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was that there was no clawing visible. The blood on his 
clothes had not come from the shoulder wounds. It was 
perhaps the tiger's. 

Looking round I got sight of Charley’s sun helmet, which 
accounted for one paw. It wasa military helmet with a 
spike on top and two steel bands inside crossing each other 
under the spike. The helmet was battered and the steel 
bands were curved backward and driven outside the helmet. 
These were signs that thé beast had charged in front, 
brought down his paw on the helmet with force enough to 
crush a skull, but the springs had broken the force and ren- 
dered the blow comparatively harmless. 

‘That saved me,” said Charley, seeing me examine the 
helmet. ‘‘I am afraid I shall have to buy a new one.” 

The men now came up with the charpoy. Charley took 
another pull at the brandy and water, which I took care not 
to make very strong, said he felt much better, and rising 
with my assistance, 1 was glad to see that he walked quite 
easily to the charpoy, where with a sheet thrown lightly over 
his shoulders and his head on the pillow, he was quite com- 
fortable. A party of fresh men picked him up, and the 
relay running alcngside, he set out for camp. 

I then mounted my pony and called Ram Buksh to walk 
along with me and explain the occurrence, ‘‘but first,” I said, 
“tell me, where is the tiger now?” ‘‘He is gone right down 
to the lower valley, Sahib, and badly wounded. You can see 
the blood trai! at every step through the grass, and he just 
trotted down slowly; all the men saw him.” Ram Buksh 
tried to ramble off and tell his story, but I cut him short, 
and told him to give me simple answers to my questions 
first, and in reply to them I learned that they had seen a 
tiger come over the hill and enter a small clump of low 

rass (a fairy ring) in the forest. Charley bad at once taken 

is rifle and handed Ram Buksh his smoothbore, both bar- 
rels loaded with ball; that on making the grass the tiger 
sprang out at Charley; both fired. Ram Buksh ran behind 
a tree, and looking out, saw Charley down and the tiger on 
him. His first impulse was to run for assistance, but not 
caring to expose himself to view, he selected the next tree in 
line; then, turning for another Jook at the tiger, saw him rise 
and move off He bad tried to cover the tiger from where 
he stood, but was afraid of shooting the Chota Sahib, as it 
was about fifty yards off; and he did not fire at the tiger as 
he went off because he had but one barrel loaded and no 
more ammunition. All this was the result of a great deal of 
cross-questioning, and satisfied me that Ram Buksh had been 
unnerved by the charge and had left Charley to fight the 
battle single-handed. He was hardly to be blamed that he 
had not the courage to stand and deliver bis second barrel 
as the tiger bowled Charley over, and I said no word of re- 
proach; but his conduct did not justify the account he was 
1n the habit of giving of himself. 

Overtaking Charley I jogged along with the charpoy, 
speaking little, for I saw that he was suffering from the 
excitement and shock, and on reaching home I got him on 
my bed while his own was being arranged comfortably, and 
then made him lie still until four o’clock, when I gave him 
some chicken broth followod by a dose of Jaudanum. He 
appeared in : oo or at least, mirthful spirits, but I kept 
him quiet, and between six and seven the opiate took effect, 
and he slept till long past midnight, when he awoke some- 
what feverish. This was no more than [ had expected. 
There was no doctor near, the patient had a good sound 
constitution, not vitiated by excess of any kind, and I had 
no anxiety about his pulling through easily. The next 
morning i washed and dressed his wounds and then at his 
requést took the elephant to go after the skin, but arrived at 
the camp | found Ram Buksh had been before me, and 
found the beast lying at the foot of the bank dead, just 
immediately below where he bad disappeared. 

Er finished the story by Charley’s account a few days later. 
The beast charged at him, paused at about five yards for a 
spring, and as he raised himself Charley fired and hit him 
full in the chest, which brought him to his belly, the next 
moment Charley felt rather confused in his head, and then 
realized that he was on his back, the tiger holding him by 
the shoulder, but keeping quite still. ‘Lying there power- 
less he did not know how long (it seemed a long time), he 
wondered what would be the next act in thedrama, and was 
conscious of a feeling of impatience for a change, when the 
tiger relaxed his hold and walked quietly away. The shot 
in the chest was the only mark we found in the skin, Ram 
Buksh had missed, and aithough he now pointed to a hole in 
the forehead as his coup de grace, he was silent when I told 
him it was waste of a cartridge. Charley is on his legs 
again, and resolved to pour in the second barrel the next 
time he drops a tiger at the charge. SHIKAREE. 

Camp Boxsar. 


dlatuyal History. 


; en all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


FLORIDA PINES AND HAMAKS. 


7; is a theory that we are disposed to entertain with 

regard to why the greater portion of the State of Flor- 
ida is covered with pine trees, which are evergreen, instead 
of deciduous, and other hardwood trees, the growth of 
which upon land in Florida causes it to be distinguished as 
‘*hamak,” a distinction, so far as the original character of 
the soil is concerned, without a difference. 

From various causes, frequently from lightning, often 
from carelessness and accident, and sometimes purposely by 
the owners of cattle, the wild lands of Florida are annually 
burned over. 

The stock men resort to this means of getting rid of the 
tough, dry grass stems in early spring, and inducing a fresh 
and tender growth of grass for their half-starved cattle that 
have wintered on climate and wire grass in the open woods; 
but it is also true that the same practice was resorted to by 
the former Indian inhabitants. whose object was to furnish 
tender picking for the herds of deer, to induce these animals 
to leave the swamps and resort to the dry country. 

The pine tree is propagated from seeds that fall from the 
cones late in the autumn. The seeds are provided with thin 
membranous wings, upon which they are blown by the 
winds and distributed over the land. The winter rains 
plant them. Early in the spring the young pine appears as a 
green spike that shoots up six or eight inches before its leaves 
begin to spread, after which it grows rapidly for eight or 
nine months. The green leaves of this young tree are prac- 
tically non-combustible, and the only bud it rs is in the 
top of the tall stalk and thoroughly enveloped in a green 
coating. 
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t so close that I shot two of them down without 
putting the rifle to my shoulder,” adding, ‘‘the first time I 
tried that style of shooting,” words I think hemust have bor- 
rowed from the man who, aiming at a sparrow, killed his 


When it is about ten or eleven month’s old, tke annual 
wood-burning takes place. Fire sweeps over the face of 
the pine region; every sprig of grass, every weed and every 
deciduous shrub and tree that has sprung up since the last 
annual burn, is destroyed. All the hard-wood growths have 
their eyes or buds distributed regularly along the stalks and 
stems, entirely unprotected from the fire, and as the growth 
of all plants of this character is slow in its early stages as 
compared with those of the pine, none gets far enough ad- 
vanced in the twelvemonth to rise above the flames, and so 
they perish, while the young pine escapes with a severe 
scorching, which the bud survives. Thus, upon the prin- 
ciple of the survival of the fittest, the pine becomes master 
of the situation and sole proprietor of the woodland. But 
natural and artificial barriers are often offered to the progress 
of these forest burns. : ; 

Natural impediments consist of gullies, creeks, rivers or 

nds, across which the fire does not cross when traveling 

fore some prevailing wind. If the rainy season, which 
comes in the winter before the usual burnings begin, has 
been an ny wet one, all depressed places become 
filled with water. These flats sometimes extend consider- 
able distances in irregular: courses. Imagine the woods on 
fire and the flames traveling slowly along the surface toward 
the southwest before a gentle northeast wind, destroying 
every vestige of vegetation not too much grown to be within 
reach. Suddenly it encounters a slight depression in the sur- 
face of the land, where stands an inch or two of rain water. 
This depression reaches perhaps in an irregular course for 
miles either way. It of course puts an end to the “burn.” 
On the opposite side of this wet depression tlie little oaks, 
hickories, magnolias and bays, that have put up since the 
last burn, are not swept away this year, but get another 
year’s growth. This first season’s escape is enough to give 
these deciduous trees a foothold, and enable them to rear 
their heads high enough to escape complete destruction, 
even should no protecting water interpose the second year. 

Here, then, we have an incipient hamak, making its be- 
ginning on sandy “‘piny woods” land, in no particular differ- 

ent from, or better than, that over which the fire has swept, 
and which remains pine land. f ; ‘. 
In a very few years, in this semi-tropical climate, this 
oung orchard of hardwood bushes has become a pronounced 
tne. * of spreading shade trees, whose shadows protect the 
originally poor and sandy soil from the summer’s sun, and 
whose annual crop of castaway foliage tends year after year 
to add mould to the ground, which, under these two power- 
ful fertilizing agencies, gradually changes from the original 
white sand to a dark, often black, loamy soil, as fertile as 
fertile can be. It is no uncommon thing to find such parcels 
of land in South Florida of wonderful fertility, possessing an 
upper soil of partially decomposed leaf mould several feet 
deep.—The Florida Annual. 


THE ANTELOPE GOAT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Rock and mountain-girt, Burrard Inlet, bowered amid the 
primeval forest, a cove within a cove of the silent, tranquil, 
far-away Pacific Ocean; in the foreground the dirty and un- 
romantic Sywash paddling his canoe, in the background the 
great peaks of the Cascade range, at least on those rare occa- 
sions when they can be seen; isolation within isolation, soli- 
tude intensified, it is certainly not a spot from whence the 
emanation of deeply scientific disquisitions or even strictly 
logical or novel arguments based upon a knowledge of that 
science can with any degree of fairness be expected. How 
egregiously incorrect, however, this supposition is, is proved 
by the three letters from three inhabitants of this locality, 
the Messrs. Hughes, Fannin and Griffin, which you have 
lately published in your columns, and in which the chase, 
characteristics and genus of the so-called white goat is once 
for all described and definitely settled. Not only virtue, as 
the proverb has it, but also truth and deep learning can dwell 
in the modest Sywash-built log cabin lost in the primeval 
forest. 

No doubt the world at large is perfectly satisfied with the 
accounts and classification of this animal contained in the 
above three letters. To me, to the ignorant wretch who 
once dared to write a poor little paper on this animal in 
the Century, and who bas only paid five visits to the Puget 
Sound country (four being, it is true, entirely abortive ones 
on account of the peasoup-like dense smoke of forest fires 
that enveloped for months ata time the whole country, 
mountain goats and all, obliging me to retreat to other shoot- 
ing grounds), and who only crossed the ocean thirteen times 
to shoot in the Rackies and Pacific coast; to me, I say, and 
perhaps also to some other poor dolts who have supposed that 
they knew something of this animal, these letters meant 
instantaneous annihilation. We feel weary, we feel tired 
with the gross extent of crass ignorance we have displayed. 
But not only to sportsmen, also to some so-called men of 
science (save the mark) such as Hamilton Smith, Agassiz 
and Spencer Baird, who have, without consulting Messrs. 
Hughes, Fannin and Griffin, dared to rank the ‘‘goat” as an 
antelope, Mr. Griffin’s dictum thundered forth from the soli- 
tudes of Burrard Inlet that the animal is not an antelope; 
“‘that there is about as much of the antelope in the actions, 
habits and appearance as there is in a Government pack 
mule,” must mean beads of anxious perspiration if no worse. 
Particularly creepy about the small of his back must Prof. 
Baird of the Smithsonian feel, for has he not placed on 
record in his ‘‘American Mammals” that the skull and other 
bones “‘show very clearly that the affinities are much more 
with the antelope than the goat or sheep? In fact, none of 
the more modern systematic writers place it in the genus 
Capra or indeed in the ovine group.” 

Mr. Griffin’s letter published in Forest AND STREAM of 
Aug. 27, must make many an old professional discounter of 
camp yarns of the tall, taller, tallest kind wince and scratch 
his head, but I think Mr. Griffin can, with safety, *‘stand pat.” 
A royal flush, ace high, can not, as we all know, be beaten. 
To have such a rare animal as the white goat, so rare that 
only three museums in the world possess, so far as I know, 
stuffed specimens and not a single one a live animal; so hard 
to find that I do not believe more than six of England’s most 
indefatigable sportsmen have ever killed it, to have, I say, 
such a rare guest come right into camp and ‘‘lie down within 
ten yards of the camp-fire,” ‘‘anxious to watch the operation 
of cooking,” is an event that deserves to be more widely 
known than even your columns can give it publicity. Mr. 
Griffin’s feat repeatedly performed, as he assures us, of walk- 
ing up “‘to within fifty feet of goats,” of course in plain 
sight of them, ‘‘before they attempted to leave the spot,” 
might be explained by the well-known extraordinary curi- 
Osity these animals exhibit. They naturally wanted to see 
what kind of a man this Mr. Griffin was. He further says, 
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mother-in-law standing behind the bush. 


Mr. Griffin remarks that it is no uncommon thing for a 
Howe Sovnd Indian to kill twenty-five goats in a day with 
an old flintlock musket, the range of which is about twenty- 
Howe Sound adjoins Burrard Inlet, a 
circumstance which should be remembered by those who 
propose accepting the invitation extended by Messrs. Hughes, 
Fannin and Griffin to Eastern sportsmen—of course quite 
disinterestedly—for, considering that their hides (the goats’, 
not the Eastern sportsmen’s) find a ready sale at Victoria, 
Portland, and other neighboring marts, there cannot be very 
many left, or the Puget Sound Indians would be no Indians 
To many a good old hunter 
it will be news that the old mauzzleloading Hudson Bay = 

am 
no ‘“‘experienced old hucter,” and what is more I don’t want 
to be one, but yet I have repeatedly seen game brought down 
by these very rifles at a distance of 150 or 200 yards, and 
what is more I have seen Winchesters and Sharps badly 
I think natural 
history is more in Mr. Griffin’s line, and this being the case 
his categorical denial of the measurement of the big Deer- 
lodge ram, concerning which I had collected the substan- 
tiating evidence of ten men who had seen the animal, would 
appear quite in place, only it would seem to me that his ‘‘I 
would certainly require some better authority than that 


five or thirty yards. 


but a tribe of aboriginal Berghs. 


ket has only a range of twenty-five or thirty yards. 


beaten at 100 yards by these very arms. 


which comes from ‘the home of tall talk’ before I would re- 


uncalled-for jealous fear. 


who wouldn’t? 


upon my humble self. 


comes all the way from London sewed up [L quote original 


us.” To teach Messrs. Hughes, Fannin and Griffin? 
a preposterously absurd idea! 


solent sportsmen who have come all the way from London, 
such as their Lordships Southesk and Milton, Drs. Cheadle 


I do that metropolitan tailor-made sack wherein to be sunk 
to the bottom of the Pacific Ocean’s Bosphorus, ¢. ¢.. Burrard 
Inlet? W. A. BarLure-GROHMAN. 


bag may not be understood by those who have not glanced 


over my paper in last December’s Century or who are not 


acquainted with my little book, ‘‘Camps in the Rockies,” in 
which reference is made to the usefulness of a fur lined, 
waterproof sleeping bag, particularly when hunting ‘‘goat,” 
when everything has to be carried on men’s shoulders, either 


your own or others’. A bag of this description weighs seven 


or eight pounds, and is much warmer and far less bulky 
than twice that weight of blankets. 


obvious. 1 bappen to write these lines while comfortably 
housed in this very bag, for in the absence of a tent and in 


the presence of a snowstorm there are worse places to get 


into while on a raid after goat. W. A. B.-G. 


Upper Koorenay, British Columbia. 


Fiyine Sprmpers.—Jamestown, N. Y., Sept. 27.—Hditor 


Forest and Stream: Have you seen the spider fly? A friend 


told me he saw it to-day. Perhaps it were better to call it a 


spider balloon ascension. The spider passed over his head 
as he sat in the carriage (as he said) attached to a network, 


which was about one foot in diameter, by small threads of 


perhaps ten inches in length, passing from tlie spider to dif- 


ferent parts of the netting, which floated in the breeze (which 


was very light) with no apparent change of altitude. I 


asked if he tried with his whip to cut the line stretched across 


the road, and he said ‘‘No, there was no tree near for a web 
to be attached to,” and he watched it pass across the road 
and over the fence, and he did not know how far it did go. 
This is something I have never before heard of, though I 
have heard of their climbing to the tops of trees and throw- 
ing down a ball of web to go down on, or to jump down, 
spin the web as they fall, this forming a line to pass on from 
the ground to the tree top. Can you give us some light on 
the subject?—R. H. Burns. [The flight of spiders has been 
described in former numbers. | 


Micration oF Hawxks.—Onondaga, N. Y.—The various 
species of hawks and their habits is to me an interesting 
subject for study. We live on a hill two miles southwest 
of Syracuse, N. Y., and from this point we have a fine view 
of the city and a vast expanse of country lying to the west, 
north and east of it. Thursday afternoon of last week my 
attention was called to a long line of hawks coming from 
the north, and as they reached a point directly over our farm 
buildings, they began to circle around, hawk after hawk 
joining the flock until they numbered twenty-four, skimming 
in gradually extending circles, bearing toward the south. 
They came and kept on coming until they formed a long line 
of birds extending from north to south as far as we could 
see. Their passage over lasted nearly an hour. We could 
not distinguish the variety, but thought they were redtail 
hawks (Buteo borealis).—G. ALBERT Knapp. [Such flights 
of hawks are not uncommon in autumn, nor do they seem to 
be confined to any particular species. } 


Loon’s Eaes.— While in Frontenac county, Ontario, Can., 
this summer, I was fortunate enough to secure two loon’s 
eggs. They were laid in a nest of reeds and moss carelessly 
drawn together, on the shady side of a small wooded island 
in Long Lake. The bird is almost constantly on the water, 
and is a very poor land bird, seldom building their nest fur- 
ther than twenty inches to two feet from the water, as they 
are but clumsy walkers. The eggs are fine specimens; light 
olive in color, with dark spots over them, and measure re- 
spectively 343x244 inches and 3}$x2}4 inces.—J. Lez SmEp- 
LEY (Dugdale, Pa., Oct. 9). 


peat it asa matter of natural history,” shows some quite 
So far as I know, nobody dared 
to ask the infallible Mr. Griffin, the maker of natural his- 
tory, what he would require and as to the size of the great 
ram those ten witnesses, good men and true, ‘‘pass”—and 


Mr. Griffin concludes his letter by a passage that exhibits 
a delicacy of wit, a Voltairian penetralia mentis, that is 
rendered all the more striking by the contrasting childlike 
innocence that blandly divulges and ‘‘gives away” the true 
raison d’etre of Messrs. Hughes, Fannin and Griffin’s attack 
It runs: ‘‘But it may be after all that 
we of British Columbia know nothing of the mountain goat, 
and that it has been reserved for an English sportsman who 


diction] by his metropolitan tailor in a fur sack, to eee 
hat 


One thing remains to be suggested; do not some other in- 
and Hector, Messrs. Burton, Lord, Murphy, Douglas, Wil- 


liams, Jameson and a half dozen others, who have shot, or 
who have tried to shoot, the goat, deserve no less than 


P. $8.—It occurs to me that Mr. Griffin’s allusion to that fur 


I have used them at 
great altitudes in different parts of the world, and in America 
the idea has found many imitators, for its practicalness is 
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A Home-Sick Witp Duck. — Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward’s Island, Oct. 8.—While out duck shooting years 
ago my dog brought to me unharmed three wild ducks from 
a very late brood. I took them home with the intention of 
rearing them. Two of them died shortly after, but the 
remaining one, after being kept in confinment until tame, 
was allowed to run with the common ducks about the place. 
Early last autumn it began to goaway, at first for only a few 
hours, but the periods of absence gradually lengthened until 
at last I gave it up for lost. Imagine my surprise two weeks 
ago to find it again with the tame ducks, where it stayed a 
few days and again disappeared. Whether it has gone this 
time for good is a question that only time can prove.— 
FLAPPER. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


. a all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


WHISPERS FROM THE WEST. 
I ONCE knew a man intimately enough to borrow his 
dog. My friend had broken his leg, and as the dog 
needed exercise he loaned him to me. A new collar was 
made for the dog with his owner’s name and address en- 
graved thereon, and I took a cast-iron, kennel-riveted oath 
urchased the animal 
























































































































































I’d fetch him back. My friend had 
from a noted dog handler, who had clinched the sale with 
the remark that ‘‘the man who could not shoot birds over 
Patsie was an extraordinary fool,” or words to that effect. 

Now, Patsie was an Irish setter, small in size, dark in 
color, famously well trained, but Patsie was acrank. ‘‘If 
he don’t mind you,” said my friend, ‘‘give him a liver pill, 
that fetches him, because Patsie is bilious at times.” I got 
a box of Mandrake’s and started for the West. 

I had a lovely bitch along with me of Theo. Morford’s 
strain, and both these dogs subsequently caused me’ sericus 
grief. 

The first morning, after I had reached my destination in 
Missouri, was clear and balmy. I took both dogs with me 
and killed sixty-four quail over them, and saw Patsie do 
both good and bad work. I never put a whip on him, but 
treated him with the utmost civility and kindness. At last 
about the middle of the afternoon I said to him, ‘‘Patsie, old 
sport, go thither and procure for me that defunct quail which 
fell before my unerring aim.” Patsie gave me one look. 
Across the horizon there was a red streak like unto the set- 
ting sun. It was, I have since learned, Patsie. The prairie 
was too small for him. He was gone. What under heaven 
induced him to depart without saying ‘‘good bye,” I cannot 
conceive. William Goldenbow Kippy, Esq., who carried 
the game bag and the whisky flask, looked at my brother-in- 
law, Mr. Miraculous Cadwalleder Kingsland, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and my wife’s brother gazed with astonishment into 
the western sky. We then looked at each other, and efter 
wiping away the tears which pattered on the dry prairie 
grass, discharged four guns. 

“Ho! Patsie, old boy, yer needn’t fetch the bird. 
want him,” I cried aloud. 

‘Does yar kum pack, Batsey?” ejaculated Mr. Kippy. 

““Whet! Whet! Patse-e-e!” yelled the youthful scion of 
the ancient Kingsland family. ‘Hi! Here, Patsie, he-re,” 
But Patsie was deaf to all persuasion and did not hear worth 
acent. We then began the most scientific hunt ever entered 
upon in Missourg after a dog. (I may remark that the State 
appeared to have grown since I was there last year, and the 
old man’s legs were shorter.) The hunt, however, was so 
terribly scientific that it resulted in our all getting lost. 
This was Thursday afternoon at 3 o’clock. It was very 
cold. We got into the frozen marsh, which Mr. Kippy’s 
choice remarks caused to smell like the White Sulphur 
Springs. At times, after it grew dark, f thought I could 
discern a blue light shining like a halo around his head, but 
I may have been mistaken. But Mr. Kippy’s utterances 
were vile. At last he became so entangled in a patent 
complicated Dutch oven oath that he lost the trail and got 
separated from us; while a little later my brother-in-law 
went splashing off into the dark and was seen no more, 
Nellie, my bitch, stuck tome like wax. She waded through 
ice and water after me until she became frozen, and then I 
had to carry her. I became desperate, plunged into the 
deep water, crossed the marsh and got home at 10 o’clock 
that night. Mr. Kingsland struck the house at 7 A. M. next 
day and William Goldenbord Kippy, Esq., fotched up at 9 
A.M. Although I did everything I could for my poor 
bitch the terrible exposure was too much for her and she 
died two days later and was buried on the prairie. Because 
I do not interpolate here a copyrighted lament for the death 
of my dog is not because I do not feel keenly her loss. 

In the meanwhile Patsie having been heard of in Arkansas 
and Iowa at the same time, caused distraction for my sad and 
over-burdened heart. Scouts armed with toy whistles and 
wild duck calls were prevailed upon to scour the earth. For 
three days the search was kept up. No Patsie. I then took 
a two-days’ whack at it myself in a wagon, varying the 
means of transit in an old locomotive on the ‘‘narrer-gouge”’ 
railway. No Patsie. On the evening of the sixth day, a 
man leading a something which appeared to me to be a short 
section of a red clay drain pipe, uppeared upon the scene. 
He demanded twenty-five cents for the animated hollowness. 
1 looked through the pipe several times, spotted an undi- 

sted liver pill and knew it was Patsie. The long lost 

atsie of Patsieville. Behind the dog appeared the band 
who had been discoursing sweet music on the bird-like 
whistles and duck quackers. “The wandering minstrels had 
come to cuss their luck as they saw the promised reward 
hovering out of reach. After sefenading me and demanding 
shekels, they left. Then Mrs. Clamhoister came for $1.30 
for a breast of veal knocked off of her calf on the ‘‘narrer- 
gouge” railroad, while I had been skirmishing in two counties 
after Patsie. This finighed the outlay, for | secreted myself 
on a muskrat house out on the marsh, where neither man, 
woman or child could wade to me except in gum boots, 
which don’t grow on trees out West. Gs 

As for the shooting, my brother-in-law had been having 
fine sport. On returning home one evening from the marsh 
he came on some wild turkeys on the roost. He killed three 
big fellows; one we eat and the others were sent as presents 
to friends. But after my brother-in-law left for home I had 
to pay $3 for the turkeys, which turned out to be tame ones 
belonging to old man Gobblingrod’s flock. 

But seriously speaking, quail were in thousands, and dur- 
ing the cold snap (for we could walk on the ice toward the 
end of our stay) mallards were in millions. I fairly 
slaughtered them in the oak timber. Then came u dreadful 
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storm. It rained three days and nights, and ‘‘the river” 
(Juniata river size) rose eleven feet in one night. The bottom 
lands were all submerged, and on the spots left out of the 
flood, thousands of rabbits and quail huddled together for 
safety. The trees which seemed sinking out of sight were 
alive with quail. There they perched until hunger made 
them too weak to hold on, and they fell dead into the water 
beneath. On one island of two acres I saw over one hundred 
rabbits. The roads became impassable. A section of five 
miles of the ‘‘narrow-gauge” was washed away. Millions of 
bushels of corn were lost. The cornfields were alive with 
ducks for two days until warmer weather drove them north. 
The loss of crops to the ‘‘bottom” farmers was immense. 
They tried husking corn into dug-outs. I saw one old 
fellow attempt to cross a creek, where the water was sixteen 
feet deep, iu a dug-out canoe. .It was only one inch out of 
water. He sat on a heap of rescued corn paddling. I said, 
‘Say, old pard, if the river rises much more before you 
land you are gone.” He did not answer, for at that moment 
he quietly sank out of sight. The water had ‘‘riz” an inch 
while I was speaking. I merely mention this to show news- 
paper reporters how to impress upon the public the quick- 
ness with which the rivers can rise in the wild West during 
periods of overfiows. Hundreds of families fled from the 
flood. Chickens mostly roosted on chimney tops. ‘‘Hogs 
has the cholere,” was heard on all sides. The whole country 
was transformed into a sea and remained so for several 
weeks. I frequently asked the inhabitants if they had seen 
anything of Noah, but they said that was not funny when 
people were being drowned out, so I gave them a rest, as I 
will also do my readers. CHOPSTICKS. 


keeps you from the ground, is springy, and 


start for upper Metallic in the morning agreed uper. 


to about ten degrees below zero. 


CAMPS IN THE WILDERNESS. 


T was Sept. 28, and once more 1 was afloat on the grand 
old Umbagog Lake, this time in a forty-five-pound canoe 
capable of carrying a weight of five hundred pounds. A light 
breeze had rippled the surface of the lake just sufficiently to 
impart an exhilarating motion to the canoe, and it was with 
the feeling of grasping the hand of an old friend that the 
paddle was taken up. 

For the first time in my camping-out experience in the 
wild woods of Maine, I started out alone, and it was not 
without a feeling of lonesomeness that the first dip of the 
= was made on the trip to the upper waters of the 

lagalloway. 

By noon I had crossed the lake and pushed up the Magal- 
loway to Pulpit Rock. The ministrations of the passing 
seasons make slight impressions on the old pulpit, and the 
rock and surroundings had a rugged, homelike welcome to 
the lone paddler. The previous year a companion had been 
present to break a fast at this spot, which had been the scene 
of many a noonday lunch on our annual trips to the Magal- 
loway. At 5in the afternoon the canoe was drawn ashore 
at the mouth of the Diamond, and a cheery greeting was 
received from Uncle Peter Bennett and his family. If one 
has ever paddled some thirty odd miles against wind and 
current he can appreciate the feelings with which I wel- 
comed Uncle Peter’s generous bounty. 

During the evening neighbors dropped in, and many a sly 
note was taken from the stories related of camping and hunt- 
ing experiences. Uncle Peter told of how once in his youth- 
ful days he was out moose hunting with Jack ——. They 
had followed the track of the moose for many miles, occas- 
ionally coming in sight of the animal and within rifle shot, 
but they did not propose to pack that moose meat any 
further than was necessary, but as Uncle Peter expressed it, 
to ‘‘let it do its own packing.” The scheme was to follow 
the moose until he should be somewhere near the river, and 
there dispatch him. They would sometimes get so near that 
the moose would turn on them, but if they stopped he would 
again move on, and at times he was entirely out of sight. 
Finally the word was given and his ‘“‘pard” fired. The 
moose turned. Uncle Peter had his eye on him, and ‘‘where 
be could put in where he wanted to, onhitched and brought 
him down.” But where was Jack? Nowhere in sight. 
Looking up, however, he was discovered in a tree some 
twenty-five feet from the ground, hanging on for dear life, 
his snowshoes dangling in the air. The instant he had fired 
the rifle was dropped and he had shinned up the nearest tree. 
Uncle Peter, meantime, had been so intent on the game that 
he had not noticed the maneuver. 

Monday morning, after a couple of hours paddling, the 
upper settlement hove in sight. Made the canoe fast to an 
overhanging tree, and then, with wading boots drawn on, 
set off for Clark’s farm, where Walter Buckman, the guide, 
was expected. After dinner the canoe, camp toggery and 
provisions were hauled over the carry two and a half miles 
to the head of Escohos Falls. Here we met a party coming 
out, and evidently they were slightly out of humor, tired | Tell you what, my pard and I wanted something more than 
out, no doubt, and perhaps disgusted with their luck. With! a faint—grub we must have. While the rest worked over 
eonsiderable scolding on the part of one, and a free inter-| the young fellow, we got hold of some cold venison and 
change of doubtful compliments among the others, they | worked it into our system lively. Better warmed up? Per- 
made their way to the foot of the falls. Our guide took in| haps so, but we couldn’t wait for that; let it warm up after 
the situation and asked, ‘‘What will you sell out for?” You | getting down.” 
may just rest assured that these blankets which resulted} Having finished his story, the guide laid more sticks on 
from the dicker were decidedly acceptable on succeeding | the camp-fire, and drawing the blankets over us, we lay 
cold nights when the mercury fell below freezing. down, lulled to sleep by the moan of the fir trees and the 

“We will have an early breakfast, and if you are not too | rustle of dry leaves in the crisp October breezes, occasionally 
much of a tenderfoot, can camp at the catnip beds to-morrow | startled by the snapping of dry twigs as some wild animal 
night,” insinuated the guide. We saw the early dawn of} made its way to the spring for water. 

Tuesday. Loading up the canoe and boat (to which Waltun| Early on the morning of Saturday, the 11th of October, 
had given a liberal coating of pitch) not forgetting to look | 1884, we made an early start, bound for Parmachenee. 
about to see that nothing was left, the fleet struck. It was| Found our friends, previously referred to, in camp above 
a pretty sight, and a surprise to many of the lumbermen as| Upper Metallic. They were unusually happy, having a 
unsuspected we noiselessly glided within paddle’s length of | good-sized buck hung up in camp, which had been killed 
them as they were busily engaged on the banks. We stopped | the day before. Good shots, too, judging from the two 
at many places along the river, and ate our noonday lunch | bullet holes just behind the shoulder, not two inches apart. 
at Hunter’s Camp, so-called, though nothing but the camp] Pushing on the guide made some not very faint remarks 
ground now remains, the camp having been burned by some | about a weak stomach, but we managed to get along until 
careless lumberman. This spot recalled several pleasant | we reached an abandoned camp on the Parmachenee Carry, 
nights spent in the camp some four years ago. Two miles | called Lundy Pond Camp. 

above here we met N. C, Natting, M.D., F. G. Perry, of} On our way up river we met a party consisting of Henry 
Concord, N. H., and F. E. Shaw, of Brocton, Mass., camp-| Chase and wife, William Durkey, wife, and their four- 
ing at Lewis’s Camp, on Lower Metallic‘Pond, and we were | year-old son. They had been on a regular camping and 
heartily welcomed and invited to come often. ‘‘Just quarter | sporting trip, the ladies being as fully enthusiastic as the 
past three by the right time,” remarked Walton, glancing at| gentlemen. They had been very successful, the spoils of the 
a wheezy old Waterbury relic; and we have struck the cat-| hunt, together with equipments, making a heavy load to 
nip beds. Nota bad day’s work for single paddles. work over the shoal places so frequent on the Upper Magal- 

Did you ever sleep on a bed of hemlock boughs? Not one | loway. 
of your rough-and-tumble affairs, half saw-logs and stumps, Ten minutes after the guide got into camp he had a roar- 


were made to this little sheet of water during our stay in 


the visits more interesting. 


direct route back to Spotf’s camp by land, but we did know 


could at least have a shelter. Leaving the boat, we started, 


petering out, and before long he wanted to lie down in his 
tracks. It was tough, I know, but the cold had increased 
and I knew that we must get hin along somehow; so my 
pard carried his duds and we cut switches and switched him 
along. He would lie down, but we would pull him up and 
cuff him, and even raised our foot sometimes to help him 
along. Never saw such a darn fool, but then he was such a 
thundering tenderfoot that he could not help it. We reached 
Lincoln Pond and found a camp where we roasted the part- 
ridge, and tell you what, boss, between us there was hardly 
a feather left. 

‘‘We slept spoon fashion that night with the city chap in 
the middle and managed to keep him alive. Next morning 
as soon as it was light, we took the trail to Spoff’s camp— 
where we had started from the day before—distance seven 
miles. It was a tough pull for the ‘young trapper,’ but by 
dint of cuffing and switching, with an occasional internal 
application of raw whisky, we managed to reach Spoff’s, 
but when we finally struck the camp he fainted clean away. 


but made in this fashion: Place a six-inch log at the head, | ing fire in the mongrel stove, and had bread mixed ready to 
smooth off the ground and grub up all stubs’ and sticks. | put into the oven. In less than an hour he had prepared and 
Collect the boughs and break off the tips—be careful not to} set on the table the following spread: Fried partridge, hot 
put in anything else—then commence at the head and place | bread, fried potatoes, and tea, together with canned cherries 
the boughs, tops up and the points or stubs down, the| and milk, a feast fit for aking. An hour’s sitting wore away 
boughs to incline back and resting on the log. After laying ! the keener edge of our appetite, and while the guide busied 


one course continue by laying others, always commencing at 
the ends and working across. You can make a good bed in 
one hour’s time, and the time is well spent. It is the most 
important feature of a pleasant camp in the woods to have a 
good bed, and yet how few pay proper attention to the mat- 
ter. Should the bed become hard after a few nights, place 
another layer of boughs on top. The por | of this is it 

he hemlock odor 
is healthful. Always select a spot that inclines downward 
considerably. A foot log should be placed where the last 
course of boughs had been placed, the log to rest on the ends 
or stubs. This will keep the boughs in place at the bottom 
and also serve as a foot rest. There are many who contem- 
plate a trip to the woods for the first time and who are »1- 
ways glad to learn, and for the bencfit of such I have been 
thus explicit. Such a bed we prepared, and that Tuesday 
night slept the sleep of one at peace with mankind. That 
evening plans were laid for future movements, and an early 


‘‘Wake up, boss, and get around some of this partridge 
stew; make you feel like a fighting cock.” Thus saith the 
guide, and we had too some coffee strong enough to stand 
alone. Getting the shooting irons in readiness and launch- 
ing the feather-like canoe, we shot out for game. Game 
must be had, and something worth talking about. Carefully 
and silently paddling along, we had not long to wait betore 
a deer was seen to take to the water some distance up, and 
leisurely swim to the opposite shore. Shoot of course we 
did, and scored a clean miss. This served to drop our spirits 


An hour’s paddling brought us to Upper Metallic. Hiding 
the canoe, bottom up, in the tall grass, and shouldering the 
rifles we took the trail leading to Lincoln Pond, some three 
miles from the river. Walter pushed on ahead, while the 
rear guard leisurely tramped along, taking several partridges. 
These, together with pair of ducks shot on Upper Metallic, 
and roasted over a bed of coals, with tea made in our pint 
dipper, served with half of an onion as dessert, made up the 
bill of fare for a lunch at the pond. The guide remarked, 
“To-night we will have a regular lay out.” Thus we spent 
many pleasant days in tramping through the woods, and 
canoeing on the river and adjacent ponds. Several trips 







camp, and the canoe played an important part in making 


“Perhaps you would like to hear of a little adventure I had 
several years ago in a forced trip to Lincoln Pond,” said the 
guide as we sat around the camp-tire that evening. ‘‘I was 
about fifteen years old, when, late in November, ia company 
with my pard, I came up river one clear but cold day from 

ramp’s [grandfather’s], bound for Parmachenee. .We pad- 
ded lively and put up at Spoff Flint’s camp on Parmachenee 
carry that night. The weather grew cold, and, finding a 
young chap some seventeen years old at the camp who 
wanted to get down to the settlement the next day, we put 
our heads together and arranged tu take him down. Well, 
the chap was from Massachusetts and he had the notion that 
he could come up here and get lots of money and have a 
big time trapping. He had been here about a week and 
wanted to get home bad. All three of us started late on the 
following day and came down through the quick water in a 
hurry, but soon struck ice too thick to break through. It 
was getting late and we had but one partridge for food. You 
see, we had expected to reach the settlement that night, but 
there was no use trying fur that. We did not know the 





the trail over to Lincoln Pond and from that place to Spoff’s 
camp; ides, there was a camp at the pond where we 


but had not gone far before the city chap showed signs of 





























himself in singing and imitating the cry of almost every 
animal we have any knowledge of, the scribe got out the 
field glass, and after taking in the situation, settled down 
to his notes and memoranda, until gathering darkuess re- 
minded us of the necessity of illumination. We hai neglected 
to bring candles or lamps from our home camp, but the 
guide manufactured one out of pork fat and rags. 

The pattering of the rain on the thin roof above us dis- 
turbed our Sunday morning nap, and investigation showed 
that the ene were for more. We decided to take a 
stroll to Parmachenee, and if our provisions held out to stop 
another night at the camp before going down river. A good 
shelter from the rain with a cooking stove thrown in is not 
to be despised when in the wild woods. Thus far the supply 
of small game had been abundant, and we hoped for more. 
With rifle‘and shotgun in hand, a three-mile tramp in the 
cold rain brought us tothe foot of Parmachenee Lake. Here, 
in a lumberman’s but, a fire was soon kindled, lighting up 
the dripping logs of which the hut was made and gleaming 
on the faces of two rather damp stragglers bent over the 
blaze busily engaged in preparing a meal that, as the guide 
expressed it, would make us as hairy as Esau, adding that 
such food was the stuff to make men ef. Salt pork, fried 
potatoes, and last but not least, four good thick slices of 
venison steak, done to fit the weak stomach and accom- 
panied with Sampson tea. We returned to Lunday Pond 
Camp for the night. 

On the following morniog with a clear sky, but somewhat 
colder air, all hands were ordered out, packs were arranged, 
and in a short time we were on the wing for our home.camp 
at the Catnip Beds, some ten miles below. ‘‘There’s a right 
smart chance for more wet,” remarked the guide, ‘‘and we 
would best hump along and try for camp before that cloud 
lets out on us.” But it was of no use, dowh eame the rain in 
bucketfuls, the wind blowing strong enough to drive us up 
river against a strong current. In the midst of it a couple 
of ducks came within gunshot, and the guide puiled the gun 
from under the covering and brought down one, dropping it 
within ten feet of the boat. ‘Good shot, considering,” be 
remarked, as he picked up the duck, ‘‘sort of fill up the 
chinks at dinner time.” The tempest was short but severe, 
toppling over many old monarchs of the forest, and the 
crashing and st of these, mingled with the sharp 
lightning and heavy thunder was terrific and grand. Here 
among the rugged hills and mountains the thunder had free 
play, and the heavy reals seemed to gather fury and force 
as they echoed from crag to peak, and broke out above our 
heads. Stopping at our friends’ camp we found them busily 
engaged repairing the damage done by the storm. Their 
boat had floated away in the night and the Doc took passage 
with us to hunt it up. Found our camp in good order. 
‘‘All dry,” remarked the guide, as he stepped inside the tent, 
‘‘guess that slumgullion does the business.” The tent had 
a coat of patafine and then a warm iron applied to drive it 
into the cloth. 

The following morning we broke camp. It was rather a 
cold, dull day, and snow squalls were frequent. Stopping 
at Clark’s farm, on Escobos Carry, for the night, and taking 
in two square feasts, we were in fighting trim for a long 
paddle next day. Leaving the upper settlement during 
the forenoon, and dining with Uncle Peter Bennett at the 
mouth of the Diamond, where we cast off our camp cloth- 
ing, and reaching Ewel Dam that night, completed the day’s 
doings. 

The canoe used on this trip was built to order by Messrs. 
Joyner & Sons, Glens Falls, N. Y. The dimensions are: 
Length, 14ft.; beam, 34in.; depth at center, 1lin.; depth at 
bow and stern, 2lin.; and, as before mentioned, weight, 
45lbs., and is capable of carrying a burden of 500lbs. It is 
built smooth, not lapstreak, which to our mind is much the 
best; no paint, but finished in oil and varnish. The joints 
are peculiar to this make, and lap some seven eighths of an 
inch. Although the boat was transported from Glens Falls 
to Umbogog, some three hundred miles, in July, and not put 
into the water till October, not a single leak was discovered; 
in fact the canoe proved perfectly satisfactory in every par- 
ticular. Konoa. 


A MAGAZINE RIFLE ACCIDENT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Some two weeks since I was hunting squirrels at Clyde, 
N. Y. and met with an accident which happily was confined 
to the loss of one tinger and a few days’ inflammation of the 
eyes. As near as can be stated the particulars are these: 

I was using my favorite rifle—Winchester .38-caliber— 
with which I have fired over 17,000 shots, and a cartridge ex- 
ploded while being pressed inthe chamber. An assistant 
had reloaded my cartridges and this one had its bullet pressed 
so far in the cartridge that its length was shortened by a 
quarter of aninch. This cartridge was placed in the maga- 
zine and when I attempted to elevate it into the chamber the 
bullet (what was exposed to view) passed in the chamber, 
but the end of the shell caught on the upper side of the 
cbamber and would not enter. At this instant I was watch- 
ing a squirrel in the top of a tall tree and my eyes were there- 
fore turned upward and at arm’s length fromthe gun. The 
lever not going back the middle finger of the left hand was 
utilized to push the end of the cartridge down and pulling 
gently at the time with the right hand on the lever upward. 
This is all I can remember of Oct. 1. The cartridgé exploded 
on its upper side, tearing off the middle finger at the third joint 
and badly lacerating the adjoining ones. My eyes, although 
turned upward, as stated, were literally filled with powder, 
many grains firmly imbedding themselves in the corners. 
My eyesight, which was feared to be lost or permanently 
injured at the time, is unimpaired, and at this writing my 
eyes are apparently well. 

Upon examination of the cartridge it was found to have 
entered the chamber three-quarters of its length, with a large 
hole on its upper side corresponding to that portion which 
was out of the chamber. It was split in two the entire length 
of the cartridge. The primer had been properly pushed 
down, and the hammer had made the usual indenture found 
in them after firing. How the hammer became unlocked 
before the lever was fully up against the stock, or if it were 
locked at all, I cannot say. It did not injure the gun, and 
the action of the hammer and lever is as perfect as any of 
its kind. Other cartridges were in the magazine at the time. 
and did not explode them, as was reported by several West- 
ern New York papers. 

I send these facts to warn your readers, or caution them 
perhaps, against using cartridges not properly reloaded; and 
it is my judgment any cartridge is entitled to a certain 
amount of respect, and should be handled accordingly. If 
any of your readers know of similar explosions or any pre- 
mature explosion of a cartridge I should like to know the 
particulars, to be able to avoid such an accident if possible. 
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amp ETE NTT™ OTT ee eee dinar annette orrepercieeeneneneicengeagenncomnemeeeeeoeeeamees nacre eee eat a inet menos 
that this fall I shall not be compelled to send in to Forest | stalwart forms of the men who used to labor shoulder to 
AND STREAM the bloody record of the wholesale slaughter of | shoulder with him. I thought I could sce “Hilly,” the cook, 
deer by hounding. with his bright red hair, good-natured, freckled face, and 

Inclosed is $4, for which please send me ForREst AND | his feet, for be it known there never was so much of any 
Srream for one year. I like it for whatit hasdone. 1thas| man of like — lying on the ground, while his canvas 
taken the side of humanity, decency and game protection. | pantaloons, as if uncertain of which to be most afraid, the 
Let the deer slaughterer heap maledictions upon it if they | face or the feet, hovered about his knees at a safe distance 
will, they cannot harm it. It is above reproach. It has the | from either, stayed only by a calf skin suspender which con- 
honor of advocating and aiding in the completion of the best | stituted the ‘‘moorings” that prevented them from making 
law that could be devised for the protection of the deer in| their escape. For a complete picture of departed glory give 
our Adirondack forest. CHas, FENTON. me a deserted lumber camp. Some forest vandal had broken 

Numaer Four, Adirondacks, Sept. 28. the windows and the door stood ajar; while arvuund grew a 

few — of timothy and _ be pa oe - oe — 
destined to be about as ephemeral as ha en the stay o 
AN UNSUCCESSFUL DAY. those of the persons who oan the means of sowing them. 
N Y TENT is, for the present, pitched at the mouth of ; The lumberman has been thoroughly condemned by con- 
Bp the Jemseg—the outlet of Grand Lake—a place made | tvibutors to sportsman’s papers. I know him as few men do. 
memorable in the history of Acadia as the site of one of La| I’ve been one with him. I consider him an industrial 
Tour’s forts, and the scene of some of the bitter fights | necessity and there [ leave him, with the additional remark 
between him and his rivai Charnissé. Though all recent | that he is fast disappearing from this province. _ . 
writers on the subject mention the fact that La Tour pos- Resuming my a I crossed another aggravating piece 
sessed a fort at this place, yet some of them place the scene | of swamp. AsI stood on a hummock I saw a red squirrel 
of the fighting near the present city of St. John. Cannon | preparing to jump from a limb of an ash, and when he was in 
balls and musket bullets have been found in the washouts on | mid air I threw up the gun and fired. A dull thud told that 
the adjacent intervale banks in sufficient quantities to indicate | my aim had been true, but had he been anything worth 
retty sharp fighting, and as he was always at peace with the | shooting I would not have touched him. Stepping tarelessly 
ae. the only inference that 1 can draw is that it must | backward one foot sank in the soft ooze of the swamp, per- 
have been done with his rival. The fort was situated on a | haps a just retribution for killing the squirrel, but it was a 
knoll commanding both the St. Lawrence and the entrance | fair flying shot. The rest of the hunt degenerated into a 
to Grand Lake. Portions of the glacis are still visible, but | tramp, and I reached home feeling as if I didn’t want to see 
the site is now a cultivated field. The boom of the French- | the woods again for a month; but actually I would have 
man’s cannon has given place to the sharp roar of the 10-bore, | been glad of the chance in two days. ‘ 
for the marshes adjacent to this place cannot be excelled b The result of my hunt was a bad cold. The most notice- 
any inland place in this province as a resort for wildfowl, | able feature in the hunt was that I saw no young birds, but 
but it was much better ten years ago than it is now. the same old bachelor and old maid grouse that were there 

The grouse.law was off Sept. 20. I cleaned up my old| last winter. In my year’s stay at Clifton 1! acquired a 
gun, or parody on a gun, and loaded a baker’s dozen of | Knowledge of its grand old woods and little lakes that is 
shells, thinking perhaps I would be content to come home | not equaled by that of some that were to the manor born; 
by the time I had fired them all away, and prepared to spend | and I shall look back on some of the days I spent there with 
the day in the woods of Clifton. True, Phed no dog, but | a good deal of pleasure. My exploits with the gun were few 
had I not often in my boyhood days made good bags without 
the aid of a canine, and was J less smart now than then? 
In my snowshoe tramps last winter I had located every 
grouse within a radius of two or three miles; and I never 
saw more grouse or a finer lot winter safely than tided over 
last season’s cold weather. 

In this country the ruffed grouse individually haunt a par- 
ticular territory, usually about one-fourth of a square mile, 
but the real shape of their beat depends a good deal on the 
formation of the ground and the abundance of food. I have 
noticed no difference in the extent of their range, whether 
there were two, three, or a whole flock using the same piece 
of ground. I have seen the same grouse every day for three 
months. I don’t believe they ever migrate, except when 
compelled by scarcity of food, or some other cause they 
cannot control. I have noticed also that they have their 
favorite places in their beats, without being able to see any 
reason for their partiality. Some turn ia an old road, per- 
haps, or a little glade or flat. I can point to one single spot 
where [ have killed probably a dozen grouse, but never saw 
more than one at a time; neither did I ever kill two during 
the same season. The hunter’s success depends to some ex- 
tent on his knowledge of these places. I do not believe there 
are more than two men living who can discount me in find- 
ing birds on the grounds adjacent to the place where I was 
brought up. 

On this day I beat the woods thoroughly between the Ken- 
nebeccasis and Puddington’s Lake without seeing avything 
but one hermit thrush and an occasional red squirrel. 1 
approached the lake cautiously, hoping to find some ducks; 
but there were none there. While I was doing this fine 
piece of creeping I passed within thirty feet of a pine limb 
which was lying on the ground. On it was a projection 
which very much resembled a squirrel. Passing the same 
place again twenty minutes after I was su much struck with 
the likeness that I shied a stick toward the limb and the ex- 
crescence disappeared like a flash. I present this as evi- 
dence that things are occasionally ‘‘what they seem.” 

I struck through a splendid growth of sugar maple to- 
ward Walton’s Lake. On the whole, I rather like mountain 
lakes, but I hate the oozy swamps that often environ them. 
While picking my ~~ along the edge of one of these, an old 
cock grouse which I recognized as a former acquaintance 
rose and dashed into a thicket like a bullet. I hunted for 
the old thunderbolt about half an hour, and then instead of 
“riddling” him, as I intended, I “gave him up,” as I often 
have riddles. Going on about a mile I came to an old lum- 
ber road, when up went another grouse not ten rods from 
where I had often seen one Jast winter. He offered me a 
good, fair, flying shot, and I wouldn’t take it; but having 
seen where he settled, [ deliberately followed him up with 
the fiendish intention of potting him. However, I didn’t 
pot him to any appreciable extent, for he ran about thirty 
yards at right angles to his line of flight, and rose, twisting 
around a dead tree top as he went, and I almost thought I 
could see him wink his left eye at me as he disappeared. I 
think I hear some one say, ‘‘Served you right,” and I bow my 
head to the justice of the verdict. But I beg to present to 
the reader a few extenuating circumstances: I have spent 
weeks in the woods of Clifton and vicinity, and only three 
times did I succeed in shooting anything. If the good 

ople of the village knew the Indian name for ‘‘The-Man- 

ho-Goes-to-the- W oods-with-a-Gur-and-Gets-Nothing,” I 
would doubtless get the benefit of it; but the English form 
is rather long for common use. Is it any wonder, then, that 
in order to remove the stain on my character I would en- 
deavor to get in a sure thing on that cunning old grouse? 

Failing to find the bird again I struck through the woods 
to McGinn’s clearing, a fair specimen of a backland farm. 
As I crossed it I couldn’t help wondering how much money 
it would take to induce me to live there. An old man, with 
one foot in the grave, and the other so near that it displaced 
the loose earth on the edge, came out of the house and began 
to cut wood. As I watched the feeble blows of his axe I fell 
to moralizing on the bright and dark sides of the picture 
presented by a long life. Soon 1 came to a beech ridge 
where I had frequently flushed six grouse last winter, and 
from which I expected great things now that they had had 
a chance to increase and multiply. My best work could only 
start one grouse, and he rising very wild took a bee line in 
the direction of Anticosti. I took another route to Walton’s 
Lake. On my way I called at Camp Campbell, or ‘‘Hotel 
Backlands,” as we used to call it; a deserted lumber camp, 
which only last winter was the scene of all the bustle inci- 
dental to this busiest of lives. As I leaned against a tree I 
recalled the smal] neatly dressed by of the foreman who 
could take as heavy a ‘‘hand-spike lift” as the best, and the 





Perhaps any of us can learn a valuable lesson from such an 
nt experience. ° 
* nell fod ai t interest all communications on the 
trajectory test, as T tees been deeply interested in that 
matter for years; in fact, have made thousands of experi- 
mental shots with the Winchester rifles of all caliber, loaded 
with various grades of powder, but have not been able to 
devise a plan which would remove the curved tendency. In 
my experiments, covering the past three years, I have used 
a telescope sight attached to the side of the barrel after my 
own fashion, and I find that in the .32-caliber Winchester, 
loaded with FFFG Hazard powder, it gives a very sat- 
isfactory flat line of fire under 150 yards. The telescope 
lessens the apparent raise of the bullet materially, owing, 1 
believe, to the certainty of aiming exactly at the bullseye and 
not above it, as is the case when the distance or light makes 
it difficult to exactly define the target. ‘Then again, resting 
the muzzle of the gun instead at the point of equipoise, in 
my opinion causes one to shoot high. This tendency is ap- 
parently increased in light guns having much recoil. 
E. C. WALDURFF. 

































































































BuFFALo, Oct. 8, 1885. 


QUAIL—BOB WHITE—PARTRIDGE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am glad ‘‘Coahoma” stands up for the correct name of 
the Perdiz virginianus, to wit, partridge. To be sure, our 
Northern friends have no idea of ever giving up their name 
of quail for the same bird; but that is no reason Southern 

entiemen or huntsmen should blindly adopt a misnomer. 

udubon describes four varieties of partridge in ‘Birds of 
America,” but never a quail, and expressly says that at the 
North the Virginia partridge is improperly called quail. 
The accomplished Lewis, author of ‘*The American Sports- 
man,” makes plain the difference between the two birds, and 
Stonehenge, a high authority in England, tells that the quail 
breeds in Africa, and flies across the Meditereanean into 
Europe, where it is shot in immense numbers. Indeed, 
these two species are not so nearly allied as the Carolina 
turtle dove and the passenger pigeon; for the flesh of the 
quail is dark, fat and greasy, while that of the partridge is 
white and dry. Moreover, their habits are entirely dis- 
similar. 

I think, too, it is a pity we have let our Northern neighbors 
change the name of our old hare to rabbit, since the rabbit 
is not indigenous to this continent, and the two animals are 
as distinct as the sheep and the goat. Brrpo. 

S.asHEs, Va. 


. 


and insignificant, but some of my feats with the rod gained 

me a local reputation if nothing more. The hills were gen- 

erous to me, for I enjoyed such health there as I have not 

known for two years. Farewell land of rugged hills, de- 

licious small fruits, delightful autumn scenery, semi-peren- 

nial fog and genial people. Vaule/ L. Il. Frower. 
Jemsea, N. B. 


MOOSE HUNTING IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


N the twenty-fifth of February last, after driving sixty 
miles from Derby station of the Intercolonial Railway 
to the headwaters of the Savogle branch of the Mira- 
michi River, a friend and [ left McPowers’s lumber camp 
in the gray of the morning, he carrying a double-barreled 
gun charged with bullet and buckshot and [ a .44 caliber 
repeating rifle. We had three hunting days before us; the 
snow was five feet deep and a slight crust made fairly good 
snoeshowing. After traveling about three miles in one di- 
rection by pocket compass we struck a caribou track. Our 
hearts beat high as we turned to follow. In about two 
hours we saw two small caribou standing in the edge of the 
thick wood across an open distant about 150 yards; but 
there was very little chance for a shot among all those trees. 
At this moment a fine large fellow jumped up from the 
snow, where he had been resting, ran a few steps and 
stopped behind a clump of trees which allowed only about 
a foot square of his belly to beseen. My never-failing rifle 
placed the bullet in this spot and he fell like a stone. Be- 
lieving him dead I turned to look for the others, when a 
shout from my companion told me that the caribou was up 
again and away. As the snow was plentifully sprinkled 
with blood we felt sure of overtaking him; but in this we 
were mistaken. They did not sink more than a foot in the 
snow and could run two miles to our one. ‘They would lie 
down and rest about every mile and start again on scenting 
us. Late in the afternoon we ran across a moose yard, but 
kept on after the caribou until it was time to steer for the 
lumber camp, which we reached at dark thoroughly dis- 
gusted with caribou hunting. A good square supper with 
the lumbermen and a glorious sleep fitted us out for the next 
day, which was destined to see a yet more exciting chase. 

We went straight tothe moose yard, and after circling 
around for a considerable time, found his track leaving the 
yard. Straining every nerve, we gave hot chase for about three 
miles. As we were nearing a large tract of second growth, 
and on rising ground, a ‘‘There he is” from my companion 
woke me up to the fact that he was not far off. We could 
see the bushes swaying to and fro about 250 yards ahead. 
We both started to run for a little knoll 50 yards ahead to 
get a good shot. Inthe excitement his snowshoe caught in 
a twig and he fell into the deep snow, so that I reached the 
knoll first. When I got on top the moose was about 200 
yards away, making lively for other parts. I fired for his 
left shoulder and over he went. By the time he got up I 
fired again and over he went again. I then ran along to get 
another shot at shorter range. When I got about 100 yards 
from him he started off again, sol stopped long enough to 
tire two more shots, the first of whtch | missed, but the last 
one stopped him. The shell caught in the rifle coming out, 
on account of some snow getting in, but he stood perfectly 
still until I got within 20 feet of him, when he made for me 
full drive, and it was then my turn to leave for other parts, 
which I did on the double-quick. I succeeded, however, in 
gettiog out the shell, and turning gave him a finishing touch 
behind the eer, which dropped him stone dead. Ali this 
happened in much less time than I have taken to tell it, and 
the shooting was all over by the time my companion had ex- 
tricated himself from the scrape into which he had got when 
we first started torun. Inan instant more my hunting knife 
had done its work, and we very complacently sat down and 
took a smoke, after which we removed the skin and buried 
the carcass in the snow to cleanse it from the blood. 

It was with light hearts that we turned to walk to camp, 
bringing with us enough of the moose to prove that we had 
really killed him. The next morning we pressed a lumber- 
man into the service, made a toboggan, and in two trips had 
the whole at the camp. 

On the morning of the 28th we left the hunting ground, 
and the camp cook succeeded in running down the wounded 
caribou the same day. I am promised the skin and head for 
my share of the prize. 

When any of foe readers want good moose hunting send 
them to New Brunswick, where they can take the Inter- 
colonial Railway and stop at any one of a dozen stations, 
from which a few hours’ drive will land them on hunt- 
ing ground. When the snow is deep, about last of February, 
is the best time for hunting moose. In the first of the win- 


THE ADIRONDACK DEER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

While I would not ignore in the least the many advocates 
of the deer hounding law, some of whom I know labored 
persistently to the last moment for its success, much credit 
is due the ForEST AND STREAM for its wide extended in- 
fluence all over the country, when it took the side of 
humanity as opposed to slaughter and butchery of the inno- 
cent deer driven into the water in which there was no escape. 
It has happily moulded a healthy sentiment in opposition to 
this cruel mode of hunting. 

Call me a sentimentalist, a humanitarian, call me what 
you please, but I could never bring myself to look on with 
indifference and see the timid deer chased by the swift, per- 
sistent hound until half dead with fright, melted with heat, 
and with protruding tongue and panting sides he plunges 
into the water. Here instinct has taught him that he can 
baffle the enemy on his track; when well out in the water he 
should be safe; when, lo, a boat pushes out from the shore 
and cuts off his retreat; he —_—_ frantically this way and 
that to escape his now more deadly enemy. His pitiful 
bleating for mercy is of no avail, there is no possible chance 
of life and he is ruthlessly murdered by the pot-hunter, or so- 
called ‘‘sportsman.” 

Age with its attendant decrepitude and failing sight can 
no longer compete successfully with the sharp senses of the 
wary deer. But I Jike to hunt as Well as ever, and if I am 
fortunate enough to kill a deer it will be fairly, and not by 
trapping him, or what is equivalent, by driving him into the 
water, where I can have all the advantage. 

After the bill had been passed [{ found there was still much 
to do to insure the enforcement of the law. I consulted 
with sportsmen and guides interested in the preservation of 
game in this section and found that they were willing to 
contribute something toward having a good man to attend 
to the enforcement of the law. I started the subscription 
with $50, but it will cost me three times that, as I am bound 
to pay all that others do not contribute, which will not be 
one-half of the expense. But I do not care for that. 1 mean 
to have one year of quiet if its does cost me $200. I accord- 
ingly engaged a man deputized hy the State game constable, 
and he began his labors the first of July. He bas proved to 
be the right man in the right place. He is all over and turns 
up where he is least expected. Silence reigns supreme. 
The deer grazes undisturbed on the mountain side and in his 
native haunts, and I imagine that his heart yearns with 
gratitude to ForEsT AND STREAM and other coworkers for 
the Curtis hounding bill, for the quiet, undisturbed rest he 
is permitted to enjoy. 

I am informed that hounding is practiced on the Fulton 
Chain of lakes and on the east side of the woods, which is 
only winked at by the game constables of that section, and 
if so, these negligent officers should be removed and others 
that will do their duty put in their places. But there has 
not been heard the voice of a hound in pursuit of deer in all 
the Beaver River country, patrolled by our private game 
constable. 

There would be no trouble whatever in enforcing the 
game law in respect to hounding if the game constables 
were disposed to do so; but I think the constable in 
charge of the Fulton Chain of lakes was much opposed to 
the hounding bill, hence his lack of energy in this respect. 
Deer are, of course, scarce from the great slaughter of the 
past two years. There is great rejoicing here that this 
slaughter cannot be repeated this fall. While the law is on 
my side I shall see that no hounding is done in this section. 
Last fall more deer were killed in one day by the hounders 
within three miles of my house than I have killed in the past 
two years. But, thanks be to Forest AND STREAM and all 
workers for the deer hounding luw, this thing cannot occur 
again. 

_ Inmy post office I have posted the deer hounding law pub- 
lished by Forest AND STREAM and directly under it is a 
large rooster, cut from pasteboard, ia the act of crowing, 
whose clarion voice proclaims to both friend and foe the 
great victory we have achieved in the salvation of the deer 
by the completion of the Curtis hounding law. 1 rejoice 
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ter, immediately after the first snow, 5th to middie of Novem- 


ber, is the best time for caribou hunting. 


I know of one person who shot ten caribou in one day 
this winter only four miles from Newcastle station, and three 
more on his way home the next day. After I left the Savogle 
River with my moose, an Indian shot six more near the 


same place. H. J. M. 


NewcasTLe, New Brunswick. 


[As the law forbids moose hunting in New Brunswick 
after Feb. 1, the reader is warned not to take the advice of 
‘*‘H. J. M.” as to season, unless desirous of making himself 
liable to punishment as ‘‘H. J. M.” was for infringing the 


game law. | 


COLORADO GAME. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


The first flight of wild geese south was observed here on 
about Sept. 29. Only two or three flocks have been reported 
to the writer. Ducks are plentiful in all our waters, and 
have been fora month or more. Sportsmen bring in good 
bags, but no large slaughter of them is reported. Our first 


frost came yesterday morning, but it was not severe. 


An occasional buffalo or a small herd is yet found in the 
State. Several have been killed and more seen on the plains 
in the a part of the State during the past summer. 

erder near Kit Carson killed two. The other 
day a herder not far from Trinidad killed a cow and cap 
tured a calf. He picketed the latter out over night and in 
the morning found it choked to death. Buffalo have been 
reported within the last few months on the snowy range be- 
tween Middle and North Parks; on the Gore range, further 
to the westward, and about the headwaters of Roaring Fork 
of Grand River and headwaters of the Gunnison; in no case 
more than a very few animals. Hunters are killing a few 
elk and deer, but the great abundance of game that formerly 


One cattle 


prevailed is gone forever. W.N. B. 
DENVER, Col., Oct. 7. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


AIL shooting has been better for the past week than 
during the whole season, the easterly winds and 
storms bringing much water into the river. Although many 
birds had left for the South, those that remained were easily 
gotten at and in capital order. The storm likewise has made 
duck shooting good, comparatively speaking; the fowl that 
have lately come are young and can be paddled on readily. 
Teal and gray ducks still continue to reach our waters, the 
seeds of the reed affording them excellent food. Some 
snipe are now killed, but the rank growth of vegetation 
which covers the meadows at this time does not make at- 
tractive feeding grounds, and the birds in the main still use 
the flats at low water and are hard to reach. Many rail are 
being killed along the reed-fringed ditches with spanicls to 
start them on the wing. We hear of plenty of quail, but 
learn again the birds are yet small. Oct. 15 is too early to 
begin shooting them here, and Nov. 1 is considered a better 


date by sportsmen who are posted. 


A flock of Canada geese was seen going over the city 
“high up” a few days since. No brant have yet reached 
Barnegat or Tuckerton bays, but ducks are reported as be- 
ginning to arrive. These are the marsh varieties, such as 
black ducks, mud hens, mallards and teal. In a week or 
ten days the bluebills, redheads and whistlers will be on the 
grounds and shooting will commence. Sportsmen who de- 
sire good shooting on the New Jersey bays should go early, 


before the ducks become wild. Homo. 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 11, 


DAKOTA LARGE GAME. 


Etlitor Forest and Stream: 


This season I have had but scant time for hunting, and 
have done none except immediately around my ranch. How- 
ever, 1 have bagged so far an antelope, nine deer (three 
whitetail and six blacktail) and an elk, the latter a tine 
bull but with a small head, and probably the last of his kind 


in this immediate neighborhood. 


Since writing to you last a bear killed a man about thirty 
miles down stream from my ranch. This was at the time of 
the floods last spring. The man, with a companion, were 
coming down the river on a raft, and stopped at my ranch 
for dinner, a few days afterward we heard from the survivor 
that they had landed to hunt a bear, and that one of them 
followed into a thicket and was killed. A party of ranch- 
men went out and buried the body; one of. them told me 
that the head had been crushed in, apparently by a blow 
from the beast’s paw, and that one of the arms was bitten 


through in three places. 


This fall I found the body of a black-footed ferret (Putorius 
am inclined to think that this 
was the animal whose tracks we used to see early last winter 
in the light snow around the prairie dog town. As I believe 
the animal is still considered rather a rare species I thought 
this record of its existence might be of interest to some of 


nigripes) near the house. 


your more scientific readers. 


By the way, your correspondent, Mr. H. P. Ufford, of 
Casselton, Dakota, is, as we count distance in the West, quite 
a near neighbor of mine. If a good wind ever blows him to- 
ward Medora, I can promise him the certainty of a hearty 
welcome, and the possibility of some sport with deer and 


antelope. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Curmyey Butte RancueE, Medora, Dakota, Sept. 18. 





An Opp EXPERIENCE WITH A GRouUsE.—Up here in 
northeastern Connecticut birds are plenty enough to tickle 
the noses of our dogs, but very few remain in sight long 
enough for us to get the ‘‘circumfereace” as Lit, our ‘‘gillie,” 
says. One day last week, though, we had very good luck. 
The first partridge brought to bag flew in through the open 
window of our gun room; then we got the ‘‘circumference” 
of a fine woodcock, and the third bird, a partridge—well, 
this is the way it happened. Flash and Bang struck a 
scent near a bunch of pines, worked their way carefully 
along, stiffening now and then, for about tifty yards, leading 
us into a place where it was impossible to shoot, so thick 
and dark was it. Suddenly, with a great whir-r-r, up got 
the bird within thirty feet of us, but completely hidden from 
view. It whir-r-rd and whir-r-rd, but, strange to say, the 
sound did not grow fainter, but finally ended up with a flip- 
flop, and all wasstill. We drew near, and behold, the part- 
ridge was high and dry, caught by a snare through which it 
had attempted to run while the dogs were trailing it up. 
Lit looked sort of foolish and proposed going home—the 
birds were too thick for enjoyment. We managed, how- 
ever, to get two more partridges and three woodcock—by 
shooting them—before we reached home,—F. L. N, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 



























































or that every hole in Fairfax county was stopped. 


map, shot, or shoot, foxes. Why Mr. 


RicHARD MoncureE Conway. 


my first Jessons in shooting—and, indeed, my earliest lessons 


true sportsmanship—and we had true sportsmanship in those 
times, and some of these days I will give you my view on 


an—OLp Man Set In His Ways. 


quail began on the first of this month. Weeds are rank and 
dogs labor under great disadvantages. Several of our local 
sportsmen were out on the opening day, but did not meet 
with much success, the best bag reported numbering fifteen. 
For several days past the weather has been warm and un- 
usually wet. Sunday was quite cool with light frost. To- 
day the thermometer registers a trifle higher, but fires are 
quite comfortable. The birds are reported plentiful and well 
grown. After a few killing frosts, good bags may be ex- 
pected. We have several fine shots here, but a mongrel lot 
of dogs.—WILL. Sardis, Miss.—Our quail crop is splendid 
this season. A large covey came into 7 yard last week, and 
I live about the center of the town, and not more than fifty 
yards from the railroad depot. Squirrels have never been 
more abundant here than now. Two gentlemen went out 
one morning last week and killed over 100 before noon. 
Fishing has been all the summer and is still good.— W. H. C. 





Wuo Takes THE DEER?—Sayville, L. I., Oct. 8.—Hditor 
Forest and Stream: You will oblige some of the constant 
readers of your esteemed sporting paper by answering the 
following question in one of the first numbers coming: Sup- 
pose a couple of gentlemen are out hunting for deer, without 
the assistance of dogs, another party (fourteen in number, as 
was here the case) were out for the same purpose and their 
dogs, starting a buck, drove it past one of the first-mentioned 
gentlemen, who shot and killed the deer. Now the question 
is, to whom belongs this deer? 1s there any law which gives 
the owners of the dogs a claim or part of a claim to the said 
deer, or does it belong to the lucky hunter who killed it?— 
G. F. K. [We believe the custom is for the owner of the 
hound to take the game, but we are ready to be corrected on 
this point. ] 


WorCcESTER, Mass., Oct. 9.—At the meeting this week of 
the Sportsmmen’s Club, the subject of the annual outing was 
discussed, and it was finally voted to observe Wednesday, 
Oct. 21, as the annual field day, and to have the annual 
supper on Friday, Oct. 23. The sides chosen are to be mar- 
shalled by Col. A. J. Titus and A. H. Perry. These two, 
with Webster Thayer, O.'A. Benoit and W. 8, Perry, are to 
be the committee of arrangements, 


Tue Fox as A TREE CLIMBER.—In your last issue, Oct. 
1, ‘J. G. R.” tells of ‘a red fox in an apple tree in my 
orchard, eating frozen apples. The tree was a little slanting, 
but he was pretty well up in the top.” If a person is not 
perfectly familiar with foxes, gray and red, it is not infre- 
quently the case that an old gray is taken for a red, and it 
may have been a gray in the leaning apple tree; hunger may 
have ‘‘pressed him hard.” I have no means at hand of 
determining the habits of the red fox of Maine, but if he 
does climb trees he differs in this respect very much from 
his red brother of Virginia, so far as the matter has fallen 
under my observation. In the some number a Lockport. cor- 
respondent notes that one of Washington’s letters records the 
treeing of a fox. Any fox hunter in Maryland or Virginia 
would be willing to make oath that the fox which Gen. 
Washington put into a tree twice in two hours was agrey, 

hen 

the hounds ‘‘catch,” the hunter is said to ‘‘have killed his 
fox.” When a red fox is driven to earth it is dug out if it 
can be done, and the dogs held by the hunters, and the fox 
turned loose and given twenty minutes the start of the dogs. 
If a gray fox takes a tree he is shaken out, and if he 1s not at 
once killed by the dogs when he reaches the ground he gives 
us a rattling chase, though generally a short one. Should a 
gray fox, however, fall into the hands of the hunter unhurt, 
he is turned loose and given ax hour the start of the dogs. 
Should a man shoot a fcx, he would. in Virginia, be looked 
upon by his neighbors as a brute. People do not eat foxes. 
I am aware that in some parts of the United States, possibly 
in some parts of New York, the conformation of the country 
is such as not to allow of the fox being hunted in the usual 
way, and some of the best and most honorable authorities 
have written that ‘‘under such circumstances it is not, by 
some, held unsportsmanlike to drive the fox to the gun with 
dogs.” At the same time they state distinctly ‘‘they could 
take no pleasure in such sport.” There aremany Virginians 
who would like to have the opinion of your able, occasional 
contributor, Dr. M. G. Ellzey, as to whether the fox driven 
to a tree twice in two hours by Gen. Washington was a gray 
or red. Dr. Ellzey was born and bred among gentlemen 
who were ever the first of fox hunters, and was taught, as all 
Virginia and Maryland gentlemen were and are, Gen. 
Washington in his day included, ‘‘to ride, and shoot and 
speak the truth.” Albeit Virginians and Marylanders were 
never taught to shoot foxes, it was needless for Gen. 
Washington to have stated that his fox (a gray I have no 
doubt) fell from the tree dead, other than as a singular 
incident which doubtless led to an entry in his diary. No 
one can be made to believe he, or So Virginia gentle- 
Moncure Conway, who 

Iam positively sure has not fired a gun in forty years, and 
never at a fox, should have been given a place in Mr. Davi- 
son’s note I fail to discover. I am satisfied Mr. Moncure 
Conway does not know a gray fox from a red, and would 
have to go to his books to tell either from a raccoon.— 


BEvy or Covey?—Editor Forest and Stream: Iam glad 
to see that your correspondents ‘‘Wells” and ‘‘Coahama” are 
standing up so bravely on the game bird nomenclature. The 
bird which they are talking about is rightly called neither 
‘‘quail” nor ‘‘partridge,” but they are very correct in their 
notion that it is a silly and a purposeless change to adopt the 
name ‘‘quail” in the South. There is another point which I 
beg to bring to the attention of your readers—that is, the in- 
discriminate, careless and incorrect use made of the two 
words ‘‘bevy” and ‘‘covey.” Years ago, when I was taking 


in this branch of a liberal education were cotemporaneous 
with the earliest events of my memory, for I just 
naturally imbibed shooting lore from a father, uncles 
and grandfather, who were all sportsmen of the old 
school—in those days, I say, no man whe _ professed 
to be anything of a sportsman ever spoke of a ‘‘covey 
of quail” any more than of a “bevy of partridges.” If 
any one made such a blunder as that he was very deserv- 
edly set down for an ignoramus, one outside the pale of 


days. I donot think the craft has improved in these later 


some things, providing, of course, you care for the tattle of 


Misstsstpp1.—Aberdeen, Oct. 6.—Our open season for 
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can, 


net and John C. Westbrook, of Milford, accompanied b 


forest which usually abounds with deer. Suddenly Mr. 


in the water. He called his companions’ attention to it, and 


the boat and finally righted it, but Mr. Westbrook went for 


the deer and managed to get on its back, and the frightened 
animal carried him to shore. Just as they reached terra 
firma Mr. Westbrook drew a large hunting knife and cut the 
deer’s throat and it was soon dead. When the other gentle- 
men reached the shore they found Mr. Westbrook sitting 
alongside of his trophy in an exhausted condition. The deer 


weighed at least 300 pounds, and had a fine set of antlers. 


RipGewoop, N. J., Oct. 8.—New Jersey farmers have 
been so thoroughly annoyed by so-called sportsmen that 
nearly every town has its game constable, and the ‘‘ Squire” 
or justice of the peace treats every violator of the game laws 
brought before him with the utmost severity. Rabbit hunt- 
ing is the greatest nuisance, as everybody seems to consider 
it legitimate to pull down stone and rail fences in a chase 
for the coveted cottontail. The open season for this par- 
ticular game begins on Oct. 31, and the farmers are now 
busy putting up trespass signs. So thoroughly is this work 
being carried on that a run by hounds is next to impos- 
sible. A non-resident found trespassing with a gun may be 
apprehended by the land owner (who has the same power as 
a constable for that purpose), and ‘‘shall forfeit $15 and the 
gun.” Natives committing the same offense are liable to a 
‘penalty of $5 to owner, or conviction before a justice, ac- 
tion in trespas.”—PReEss. 





A DiinvTIvE Gun.—We saw in the store of Mr. Henry 
C. Squires, on Broadway, the other day, a little gem of a 
shotgun, of a gauge corresponding to rifle caliber .36. The 
barrels were 26 inches, the weight of the arm 4 pounds 10 
ounces. There were also rifle barrels, which could be sub- 
stituted for the shot barrels. In the window, near the little 

un, was shown by way of contrast a 22}-pound, 4-bore 

ammeriess gun, with 48-inch barrels, altogether a murderous 
cannon for duck shooting, albeit a muscular man might 
hold it to his shoulder and so keep himself within the law. 





West Sreriine, Mass., Oct. 5—The game prospects are 
quite good in this vicinity. Partridges are quite plenty, also 
gray squirrels. Several broods of quail were seen in the 
summer, but none lately.—C. 

GRassBrrps.—In article ‘‘With the Birds at Pine Point,’ 
granbirds should-read grassbirds.—H, A. F. 


Sprine Duck SHootmne.—The only falling out among the 
delegates of the National Game Law Convention, at present 
in session in this city, arose, as was expected, out of the 
question of spring duck shooting. When thus applied the 
word duck is meant to include other migratory waterfowl] 
and snipe. The largest bags of the year on almost any kind 
of feathered game are those made each spring when water- 
fowl are on the way north from their winter quarters. They 
have spent the cold season in the marshes of Texas, Louisiana 
and Florida, where they remain until the mating season has 
arrived and nature prompts them to proceed north in search 
of the cool places in which only can they nest. As pairing 
has almost invariably commenced before they set out on their 
long flight, the birds will, lover-like, linger in dalliance at 
every locality which pleases them, and during such periods 
of rest, varying from a week to a month, gunners get a 
chance of slaughtering them in thousands, The argument 
of the advocate for spring shooting is: ‘‘I am fond of sport; 
T get but the shortest kind of a duck season in the fall; the 
birds are here this spring; what are they here for? If I 
don’t shoot them now I shall have scarcely any shooting at 
all.” The last suggestion was very happily answered in the 
convention on Tuesday by Col. Barbour, of Louisville, who 
remarked that if spring shooting be allowed to continue, gen- 
tlemen need not bother themselves as to the future propor- 
tions of their sport, as duck shooting would soon abolish 
itself. Noman of humane or sportsmanlike instincts can 
possibly urge that spring shooting should be allowed on 
account of the amount of practice it offers to a marksman, 
and every feeling of humanity should be aroused in behalf 
of the duck at springtime if it is borne in mind that at the 
time of its northern flight almost every one of these birds 
isin egg. If spring-shot duck and snipe be examined they 
will be found not only to be full of maggots in their flesh, 
but also to contain eggs varying in size from No. 6 shot to 
the nearly matured ovum, and it must also be remembered 
that the wild drake is monogamous. Civilization has robbed 
the duck, as it has many other creatures, of barbaric virtues, 
but polygamous as is the domestic drake, its wild relative is 
the husband of but one wife. Shoot, therefore, the wild 
drake when on its northern way and you leave its mate 
widowed and sorrowing, and with no possibility of, unaided 
by her spouse, bringing up the little family she is about to 
usher into the world so suddenly grown all cold to her. It 
must be added, if further argument be necessary, that duck 
going north to nest are altogether unfit for food. Their 
flesh, what little there is of it,i s rank or tasteless; their bodies 
and feathers are often full of vermin, and their listless, apa- 
thetic disregard of danger makes the shooting of them un- 
worthy the name of sport. It was stated in the convention 
on Tuesday, by a gentleman from Illinois, that it that State 
he came across a camp of three hunters this spring and found 
that they had within the short space of a few days shot ten 
thousand duck, of which the men themselves said, ‘‘and not 
one single one of them really fit to eat.” Nothing further 
than this simple statement should have been necessary to in- 
sure the abolition of the detestable practice of spring shoot- 
ing, one which it is to be hoped will be a thing of the past 
as soon as the fruits of the convention now sitting are gath- 
ered from the different Legislatures. No better work was 
done by the convention than the frowning down by no 
dubious vote of so pernicious a practice.—St. Louis Republi- 


A WarTER ButcHuEer’s Narrow Escare.—Port Jervis, N. 
Y., Oct. 9.—Early Wednesday morning Messrs. B. F. Ben- 


Mr. Baldwin, from New York city, went to Log Cabin Pond, 
in Pike county, for a day’s sport. By 10 o’clock they had 
reached the upper part of the lake, where there is a dense 


Baldwin noticed what appeared to be a large stump floating 


Jobn C. Westbrook said it was a deer, and the party started 
in pursuit. The deer discovered that it was being followed 
and started for shore, but before it could reach the land the 
party overtook it. Mr. Bennet and Mr. Baldwin shot at the 
animal and wounded it, and as the boat drew near the deer 
showed fight. The party in the boat become frightened and 
in the excitement the boat was upset and all found them- 
selves in the water. Messrs. Bennet and Baldwin clung to 
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every second that the line would part or the little hook snap. 
What would I not have given for my old tackle with its 


three hundred feet of silk line. 


“Great Scott, what are you hitched to?” gasped John. 
Up anchor, quick, and do your best to help 


“Don’t know! 
me with the boat.” 


As the boat moved I lifted all I dared on the fish and suc- 
ceeded in guiding him around atid around the boat, and as 
he completed the circle the second time he vaulted into the 
air, snapping his jaws together with a sound like the spring- 
‘‘A muscalonge! and a whopper!” 
shouted John, excitedly waving the gaff about, greatly 


ing of a steel trap. 


endangering our heads. 


Now the fish makes a rush straight for the boat, and I 
conclude that the game is up, but a powerful stroke of the 
paddle, wielded by my brother’s nervous hands, averts that 


danger. 


- Five, eight, ten minutes of the incessant strain, and I am 
actually getting tired, and, fortunately, so is the fish. Once 
more I pursuade him to imitate the immortal Andy and 
‘swing around the circle,” and by standing upright on the 
seat I succeed in compelling him to contract bis orbit. 

John’s movement was 

sure, his aim strong, and the fish was quickly lifted from his 

Twenty-four 

hours after being taken from the water he pulled the scales 


“Ready with the gaff, John, strike.” 
native element and deposited in the boat. 


down to seventeen and a half pounds. 


Hardly was the muscalonge in the boat when a strong 
breeze from the west sent the whitecaps rolling in upon us 
with such force that our low-sided boat shipped more water 
Running in elose to the shore, 
and finding somewhat of shelter behind a long strip of rushes, 
‘we endeavored to work our way around a headland, where 
the water would be comparatively calm, but it was slow, 
“O fora drink of good cool water,” mur- 
murs Jacob, wiping the perspiration from his flushed face. 
‘All right,” I answer, ‘‘pull for that bunch of willows. 
Unless the drought has dried it up, a spring brook runs into 
Springing from the boat, I found the bed 
of the brook quite dry, but. by following it up twelve or 
fifteen rods I found a spring of beautifully clear cool water, 
What a beau- 
tiful jacket the little fellow wore, and what a look of inno- 
Keen sportsman 
that I am, I would no more have shot that fawn than mur- 
der the son and heir of my dearest friend; and to my notion 
aman who will killa fawn, unless it is a question of meat 
or starvation, ought to be hung without benefit of clergy. 
As I advanced to the spring the fawn bounded away, leaving 
Shouting to my companions to 
come on, that I had found the spring, I waited for them sev- 
eral minutes, and as they failed to come, I took a short cut 
Three-quarters of an 


than was at all agreeable. 


toilsome work. 


the lake there,” 


on the margin of which stood a sleek fawn. 


cence and trust in his large limpid eyes. 


me in peaceful possession. 


for the boat. They were not there. 
hour later they put in an appearance, pufling like porpoises. 


trac 
been running and shouting through the woods. 


rushes, we found where a bear had recently made its bed, 


and judging by the fish bones lying around, concluded that 
his bearship was a fisherman of no inconsiderable skill. His 
tracks, in the wet and yielding sand, demonstrated that he 
A few months later a neighbor of 


was a monster in size. 
mine, only a short distance from the lake, shot a male bear, 
which weighed, after the entrails were removed, 350 pounds. 
Perhaps he was the one whose bed we found, 


Launching forth once more, we pulled down the western 
shore, where the heavily timbered bluffs largely —s us 

ear 
the inlet of the lake—it has no known outlet—we cast an- 
For quite a while only sun 
perch deigned to notice our plebeian bait, and then, as sud- 
deniy us the evening before, the battle opened all along the 
line. Jacob comically compared the sunperch to sappers 
and miners, doing temporary duty as skirmishers and cov- 
The pickerel he 
classed as cavalry, bass as infantry and pike as heavy artil- 
lery, and certainly they came down upon us horse, foot and 
When we repaired 
to dinner forty-seven fish, averagiug 3 lbs. 10 ozs. each, were 
taken from the boat, and this with the muscalonge not reck- 
Let no one have the notion that we were catching 
fish simply to have them cast aside and wasted. Every fish 


from the force of the wind and made fishing possible. 


chor and wet our lines again. 


ering the approach of the main body. 


dragoons. They came but returned not. 


oned. 


was cleaned, salted and packed down, both of my compan- 
ions being desirous to secure half a barrel for future use. 


About 3 o’clock in the afternoon the wind moderated to a 
gentle breeze, and we decided to row up the eastern shore of 
the lake and once more try the cove where the muscalonge 
“I say, Colonel,” exclaimed John, turning 
“Vl put up a 


was captured. 
to me as we were about entering the boat. 
target on that oak yonder and try you three shots with my 


rifle; if I make the best score you shall do all the rowing 


this afternoon, and if you beat I'll handle the oars.” 
‘‘Agreed! Up with your target and fire your three shots.” 

i knew that John was an extra good marksman with the 
rifle, and also that from long use thereof he had unlimited 
confidence in his gun. My only hope of success rested on 
the certainty that after his first shot John would become 
slightly nervous, while J, on the contrary, as my chances 
diminished, would become calmer and steadier. I wonder 
if I am an exception in this peculiarity? 1 can do as poor 
shooting with the 1ifle as any man I ever saw, and yet if 
anything of importance depended upon it, my nerves would 
be under absolute control and my shot would be a center 
one. The target, a bit of paper an inch square, was 
fastened to the ouk by a nail through the center, fifteen rods 
paced off, and John blazed away. All three of his shots, 
the first being the best, left their impress on the paper, but 
the nail was untouched. My first an equalled his poorest 
one, my second his best, and my third drove the nail. 
‘‘Confound it,” muttered John, ‘1 might have known better 
than to have arranged for more than one shot with you. 1 
can always beat you on a single shot and you aresure to win 
if we try three.” 


Arriving at the cove Jacob was the first to wet his line, 
and almost instantly he raised the shout, ‘‘I’ve got the big 
brother of your muscalunge, Frank!” But instead of that 
being the case, his line after a very brief but vigorous con- 
test came up minus the hook. My first cast—and I had 
that good old orthodox bait, a frog—was to the windward; 


ae hed tracked me to the spring, and finding no return 
8, jumped to the conclusion that I was lost, and had 
Peace was 
restored by my promising not to leave the boat again unless 
a hook was fastened to my coat tail, with the end of the line 
tied to Jacob’s finger. Aftera hard pull, and no little danger 
of swamping our overloaded craft, we reached the extreme 
northern end of the lake, and landing upon the white sandy 
beach passed a quiet yet pleasant hour in gathering shells 
and culling rare and fragrant flowers in the adjacent wood- 
land. A few yards from the water side. in a thicket of 


















































mouth, like a baby mouse in a railroad tunnel. 
vociferated John. 


tackle. 
date my property has uot been returned. 


weigh forty pounds. 
get the fish and settle all controversy. 


world of a in voice and expression. 
me then, for I really don’t know myself.” 


door.” 
ment ended with a sigh of regret, we again 


and we finally pulled across to the inlet. 


near cam 


sport. Frequently we would all 


vaulted into the air at the same instant. 


had marshalled his forces and was swift] 


drops begs n to fall. 


sleeping, I know not how long, when a savage 
Dandy, who was serving as my pillow, arouse 


the morning.” 


Pulling on his boots and seizing a pail in which to secure 
the coveted fluid, he,sallied forth into the darkness, followed 
“Coa! Coa! 


by Jacob, who was also eager for the spoil. 
So, so,”’ I hear them call in tones of dulcet sweetness. ‘‘ Well, 


did you get any milk?” I inquired as they returned. ‘‘Milk!” 


snarled John, ‘‘that bell was on Lew Hansen’s old horse.” 


Immediately after breakfast we went to the inlet and en- 
deavored to obtain some minnows, but not one could be ob- 
tained, neither did a search of the meadows yield more than 
To be sure we had a couple of trolling 
spoons in our outfit, but as neither of us was partial to that 
sort of angling we were obliged to return to the old bait? 


half a dozen frogs. 


During the forenoon our success was ee poor, 
scarcely a fish coming to the landing net, save ‘‘ 

with which the lake seemed to be literally swarming. 
have a moment of excitement, and in this wise. 


I did 


tom, and was lazily watching a pair of loons out in the lake, 


when I became aware that my line was taut and the rod slip- 
Springing up 1 pulled away and 


ping through my hands. 


brought to the surface an enormous great turtle. Hook and 


sinker were out of sight down his throat, and there was 
nothing to do but cut the line as near his mouth as possible 


and let the ugly thing go. Drawing him close to the boat I 
reached over, knife in hand, to cut the line, when, presto, 
he sent the knife spinning out into the lake. 


Our failure of the morning was amply compensated by the 
success of the afternoon; from four until five we actually 
Off a steep bank, where the 
bottom afforded excellent feeding grourd, we struck a school 


worked too hard for sport. 


of bass and pike that seemingly had been fasting for days. 
My experience in fishing covers more than thirty years, and 
all the way from Maine to Montana, but the results of that 
hour surpassed any previous experience. 

In the midst of our excitement there came the report of a 
rifle from the direction of the tent. Three times the rifle 
was discharged, with regular intervals of half a minute be- 
tween each shot. ‘Up anchor, gentlemen; we must hasten 
to camp.” ‘‘Why? What for?” 


call me if within hearing. Listen, and if at the end ofa 
minute.two more shots are fired in rapid succession, they 
will mean make haste. Even as I spoke the two shots were 
fired. Reaching the tent, we found a messenger who 
brought the sad intelligence that not only was there sickuess, 
but also death, in the village, and that my return was im- 
peratively demanded. 

So ended my trip to Long Lake. I cannot closc, however, 
without a more direct word to those who may be planning 
for a summer’s vacation. It is ten rods from where I write 
to the shore of Swan Lake, a magnificent body of water. 
Twenty rods northwest from the head of Swan is Mons 
Lake. Half a mile from Mons is Bass Lake. Less than a 
mile from Bass is Long Lake. Three miles west of Swan is 
Big Swan Lake, and two miles south is Moose Lake. All 
these lakes (they are from one to five miles in length) afford 
excellent fishing. I should be more than glad to show these 
lakes to any reader of the dear old Forrest anp STREAM 
who can honestly lay claim to being ‘‘a manly sportsman.” 
No others need apply. J. FRANK LOCKE. 

PIuusspury, Minn. 


EXPERIENCE WITH Minnow Boxes.—Louisville, Ky.— 
Some time since I wrote you with reference to a minnow 
box, that is, what kind of box would keep minnows alive in 
lake water where there is no current. Would it be asking 


too much for you to ask your readers who have had experi- 
ence in this matter to give their views?—L. T. R. 


even as the frog touched the water I started back in affright, 
for up from the depths below camea veritable monster, with 
huge distended jaws which snapped together with such focre 
that my companions turned hastily to ascertain what danger 
threatened them. My poor frog appeared, in that enormous 
‘‘Hooked!” 
Yes, hooked, certainly; but then I had 
no expectation of holding the fellow with my miserable 
For a moment I held him near the surface, and then 
with a sweep of bis tail that sent numberless drops of water 
into the air, he slowly and majestically retired, taking my 
hook and several feet of my line along with him. Up to 
[ know that a lost 
fish is always a *‘whopper,” and the estimated weight usually 
exaggerated; but I am confident that the one of which 1 
speak was fully four and a half feet in length and would 
If any reader of FoREsT AND STREAM 
doubts it and will come here vext June we will go over and 


“I know just how you feel, Colonel,” said John, with a 
“Please inform 
“Why, just as 
though you had popped the question and been shown the 

With a hearty laugh all round, though my merri- 
dressed our- 
selves to business; but though we used every enticement at 
our command not even a nibble rewarded our efforts. The 
“leviathan” had evidently frightened all small fry away, 
There, as long as 
our frogs lasted—we had only secured a few from a meadow 
the bass bit ravenously, giving us magnificent 
playing a fish at the 
same time, and once three noble bass, each securely hooked, 


Absorbed in our sport, we took no heed of external sur- 
roundings until a sudden gloom and the heavy rumble of 
distant thunder aroused us to the fact that the storm king 
sweeping down 
upon us. With long, powerful strokes John sent our craft 
toward the tent, which we reached just as the first large 
The beaviest of the storm swept round 
to the southward and but little rain fell where we were; but 
up the lake we could see that the water was lashed to foam, 
the air filled with dust, leaves, and even large branches torn 
from the trees by the fury of the wind; the lightning glared 
and glinted against the somber background; how the thunder 
crashed and rumbled until the very earth quivered and 
trembled as if in terror at the elemental strife raging above. 
A few moments and the clouds had disappeared, the sun 
shone out, seemingly more radiant than betore, and not a 
ripple disturbed the perfect tranquillity of the lake. We were 
not in the mood for fishing again that evening, and at an 
early hour we sought our beds of fragrant hay. I bad been 
rowl from 

me to the 
consciousness that a cowbell was tinkling close to the tent, 

“Don’t let the dog out,” exclaimed John, starting up. 
“and Pll catch that cow and get some milk for our coffee in 


atsides,” 


Tired of 
such poor sport I had allowed my hook to sink to the bot- 


‘Those three shots were 
fired either by my wife or her order; it is a private signal to 


too long awaiting orders. The fish were assi 
dack waters, but for lack of orders were 
Long Island. 


plantings of whitefish on Long Island, but 




















































Tue IcuTHyorHacous Cius —The following invitation 
has been issued and can be obtained by non-members if 
were vouched for: Dear Srr—The Ichthyophagous Olub 
will hold its annual dinner at the Buckingham Hotel, on 
Wednesday, Oct. 2i, at 6:30 P. M., and will be leased: to 
bave your assistance in sampling the varied collection of 
aquatic life, which has. been collected for experiment in de- 
termining its value as food. The Club points with pride to 
the very low rate of mortality at its tables, and the fact that 
the insurance companies no !onger class its members as ‘‘extra 
hazardous.” This result has been attained by not allowing 
the younger members to indulge too freely in Hnchytreus 
triventralopectinatus, or in Strongylocentrotus drobachiensis, 
but in confining them to the safer and more palatable marine 
forms, like Pleurobrachia rhododactyla, trout from the Bigosh, 
and Lutjanus blackfordii, There will be several medical men 
present who will make no charge for attendance, the price of 
the dinner ticket ($5.00) being ample to cover everything. 
These necessary pasteboards may be obtained from the treas- 
urer, Mr. E. G. Blackford, Fulton Market, for an equivalent 
in Treasury notes, silver certificates or Bland dollars. Trade 
dollars, mutilated coin and promises to pay will be turned in 
to the landlord. By order of Joun Foorp, President; E. G. 
Blackford, C. R. Miller, Francis Endicott, Fred Mather, 
John H. DeMott, Committee of Arrangements. 


OnE HooKeED AND ONE JIGGED.—Athens, Pa., Oct. 10. 
—I have just read in the last copy of ForEst AND STREAM 
how Mr. Leopold caught two bass. Mr. Frank Sherman 
caught two black bass this summer in exactly the same man- 
ner, he using small bullheads for bait. The one which took 
the bait weighed three pounds, the other nearly a pound, 
and was hooked on the side back of the gills.— Park. 


ffishculture. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. . 








WORK AT COLD SPRING HARBOR. 
{Read before the American Fisheries Society. ] 
BY FRED MATHER. 


[* this paper will be given merely a glance at the work done 

at the hatchery, under my care, on Long Island during 
the season of 1884-85. The place is leased, and most of the 
work done, by the New York Fish Commission, although the 


United States Commission on Fisheries has considerable work _ 


done there. In the fresh-water department we can report: 

A. SHap.—On May 20, 1884, 1 received 80,000 shad eggs from 
Washington in compliance with my request to be allowed to 
experiment with them in spring water. They were placed in 
the McDonald jars, and on May 29 there was planted in the 
Nissequoge River, at Smithtown, Long Island, 72,000 fry. 
This seems to have been the first trial of hatching this fish in 
spring water, and as Col. M. McDonald wrote me that the 
success privately — ~—_ revolutionize present meth- 
ods, I will give the details in full: 

[May 20, received 80,000 eggs at 6:20 P. M, put them in the jars at 
7:30 P. M. Temperature of water 58° Fahr., of eggs 55°. Eggs began 
hatching May 24, finished May 27.] 

Temp. Loss Loss 





Date. of water. otf eggs. of fry. 
May 21 60 30 Sa ue 
45 
60 aa 
40 125 
25 20 
20 42 
5 800 
see 150 
40 
285 
Dead on unpacking. ......0.scccsccrcceccees 380 
615 1,177 
+ - 
TOM IOMNs sos koss: saseescleneavese dale eme dae Sarre 1,792 


A similar trial made later proved a failure. ; 

From the above table of losses and the round figures given as 

lanted it will be seeu that there is a discrepancy of only 208 
Esh and these are on my side. Further, my estimate of eggs 
received exceeds that of Colonel McDonald by about 5,000. 
The cool spring water, say of about 60 degrees (the mean of 
the abuve table is 60.7 degrees) seems to account for the ab- 
sence of fungus on the dead eggs. Having hatched shad eggs 
in iced water (see Report U. 8. Fish Commissioner for 1873, 
74 and "75, pp. 372, 376) and on the rivers of the Atlantic coast 
from the Pamunky to the Connecticut, where it has often 
reached 80 degrees, I find spring water at_about 60 degrees to 
be the best medium for shad eggs which I have used. In the 
summer of 1884 I made an examination of theshad fisheries of 
the Hudson for the New York Fishery Commission to find the 
best place to take eggs. There are several points on the river 
where eggs can be obtained, and these lie between Kingston 
and Hudson. The catch of fish during the season of 1884 was 
a very fair one, owing no doubt to the plantings by the State 
and by the U. 8S. Fish Commission. 

B. Brown Trovut.—On Feb. 24, 1885, we received from the 
Deutschen Fischerei Verein a box of 40,000 eggs of the brown 
trout (Salmo fario), half of which were billed to Mr. E. G. 
Blackford and the remainder to me. The loss in transit was 
1,020 eggs and we afterward lost 2,594 eggs and 8,131 fry; 
28,900, according to our estimate, were planted in Queens, 
Suffolk, Westchester and Rockland counties, N. Y. These 
tish are destined to become great favorites and the demand 
for them increases. : 

C. Brook Trout.—We received 7,000 eggs from the United 
States Fish Commission at Northville, Mich., Frank N. Clark, 
Superintendent, and a lot of Rangeley and blueback trout 
eggs from the Maine Fish Commission on account of Mr. 
Francis H. Weeks, of Cold Spring Harbor, but which were so 
arranged that we could not tell which was which, and no 
careful estimate of the number was made, as a mistake oc- 
curred in shipping; probably there were 50,000 in all. These 
together with some 16,000 eggs taken from our ponds were 
hatched and distributed on Long Island. ; 

D. Rainsow TroutT.—From 20,000 eggs received from the 
United States Fish Commission, Northville, Mich., we hatched 
and distributed 14,500 in Kings, Queens, Westchester, Suffolk 
and Rockland counties, N. Y. ; 

E. SALMON (PENOBSCOT).—From 500,000 e; received from 
the U. S. F. C. station at Bucksport, Maine, Mr. Chas. G. 
Atkins Supt., we planted 269,300 in the tributaries of the Hud- 
son in Warren county; 99,350 in the tributaries of the Dela- 
ware, in New Jersey; 46,000 in the Oswego River, and 4,900 on 
Long Island. The success of former & ants in the Hudson is 
announced by Mr. A. N. Cheney, of Glens Falls, N. Y,, who 
says they are plenty in Clendon brook and promises specimens. 

Fr. LAND-LOCKED SALMON.—Of 60,000 eggs of the land-locked 
salmon presented to the State by the U.S. F. C., only 16,300 
fry were distributed owing to their being retarded in troughs 

ed to Adiron- 
y distributed on 


G. WHITEFISH.—We have favorable yy from —— 
specimens an 


& 






“2 metweS |, 









have no 


eggs we distri 
= near Riverhead (where success was re) 


ao Ronkonkoma, and 50,000 in St. John’s 


vesterday, and there is nothing new to add. 
SALT-WATER DEPARTMENT. 


A. CoprisH.—Owing to bad weather and 
causes, no good eggs of the cod were taken. There 


have been hatched by Capt. H. C. Chester and Prof. J. H. 


Rider, both of the U. 8. Fish Commission. This fall we hope 


to have a smack come in to the station with live cod and try 


btain good 28. 
“ Tom- op.— With these eggs we have Gor results. We 
are not 


*s. These 


took 280,000 and turned loose 213,000 fish. The eg; 
adhesive like the smelt’s, nor buoyant like the 
hatched in about twenty-five days. 


This record shows that between two and three million ones 
is 


were placed in the troughs at this station, and besides 


there were over 3,000 more handled and repacked for foreign 
shipment, or received from foreign countries for hatcheries in 


America, all the foreign receipts and shipments 


age | 
through my hands for inspection or repacking, in nt 
cia 


successes have been scored. We propose to begin the 
culture of oysters this summer. 


Che Fennel. 


—_-—_——_ 





Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


ing Co. 





FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


April 6,7, 8 and 9, 1886.—Second Annual Dog Show of the New Eng- 


land Kennel Club, Jean Grosvenor, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov 9—Second Annual Field Trials of the Fisher’s Island Club, for 


members only. Max Wenzel, Secretary, Hoboken, N. J. 
Nov. 9.—First Annual Trials of the 

tion, at Abilene, Kan. 

tary, Kansas City, Mo. 


members only at Fisher’s I-land. A. 
Bergen Point, N. J. 


Nov. 16, 1885.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the Eastern Field 
Trials Club, High Point, N. C. Entries for All-Aged Stakes close 


Nov. 1. W. A. Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, L. I. 
November.—¥ourth Annual 

Island, L. I., for members only. Wm. H. Force, Secretary. 
Dec. 7.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the National 

Club, Grand Junction, Tenn. Entries for Derby close April 1. 


Stephenson, La Grange, Tenn., Secretary. 


A. K. R.-SPECIAL NOTICE. 


— AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 


pedigrees, etc, (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub 
lished every month. Entries close on the Ist. 


inserted unless paid in advance. 
“American Kennel Register,” P. O. Box 28382, New York. 


of entries already printed 2'704, 





THE PHILADELPHIA DOG SHOW. 


en hw autumn dog show of the Philadelphia Kennel Club in 
iculural 

Society was held’at{Germantown Junction, near Philadelphia, 
last week. On Thursday, the opening day, it rained steadily 
all day, on Wednessday the weather was raw and cloudy and 
the 

Friday was the only really pleasant day of the four, 
the attendance, however, was very good and the department 
devoted to the dogs was one of the chief attractions of the 
The management of the show was the worst we re- 
member to have seen; the dogs were benched in the open 
This would have been all right, so far as the 
comfort of the animals was coneerned, had the weather been 
good, but in the rain and cold it was ‘‘cruelty to animals” to 
keep some of the more delicate specimens shivering in the 
If there are not 


conjunction with the Pennsylvania State A, 


on Thursday there was a light rain which lasted throug 
day. 


fair. 


cattle sheds. 


draught that came through the open sheds. 
many resulting cases of sickness we shall be greatly surprised. 


The arrangement of the benches was such as to exclude the 
light from the dogs, and even when the sun was ‘shining it 
was impossible to obtain a decent view of a large portion of 


the exhibits; this was especially the case with the small dogs. 


We understand that the 


and accommodations will be“ample and complete. 

There was no superintendent, and, as is always the case 
when there is no responsible head to direct the management, 
there was much confusion and delay. 


enough attendants were employed and the judging dragged 
in consequence. The dogs appeared to be well cared for and 
had plenty of good food and water. The ju 
on the ground under open sheds, and were cold and muddy. 
Straw was strewn on the ground, but this made it impossible 
to judge of the movements of the dogs. A large portion of 
the judging was done on the first day, and it could have easily 
been finished had the classes been properly handled. There 
were 467 entries, which is about one hundred less than last 
year. More than one-half of the falling off was in the fox- 

ound classes. The pointers had two more and the setters 
So less. There were some changes in the numbers 
of other classes. Taken as a whole, the show of dogs was a 
good one, but the quality in many of the classes was not 
equal to that of last fall, although there were many excellent 
animals present. The condition of the dogs was not so good 
as is generally seen at the spring shows, although some of 
them were in capital form. Many of the kennel displays 
were excellent wan added not a little to the attractiveness of 
theshow. There was a serious fault in the management in 
allowing exhibitors to bench together entries in several dif- 
ferent classes. Much confusion resulted from this, and it was 
no small task to unravel the aoe ses get the classes to- 
gether when wanted in the ring. This arrangement came 
especially hard upon the on who were obliged to put in 
a vast amount of extra labor in ——— — the animals 
wanted. Although we do not agree with ot the decisions 
of tne judges, we believe them to have been made in an honest 
and inperye manner, and have no fault to find in this re- 
spect. the judge an equal chance with the reporter as to 
time to examine and compare the different animals we are 
confident that the conclusions reached would be much more 
harmonious than is often the case. Following are our com- 
ments upon the dogs: 

MASTIFFS—(MR. DUDLEY). 


The Winlawn Kennels exhibits saved these classes from 
mediocrity. Homer and Prussian Princess represented the 
champions, and although each was shown much too light in 
flesh they were entitled to championship honors. In the open 
dog class Dread, who has improved considerably since we last 
saw him, had no easy task in beating Jim, whose good hody 
and size are weighed up in the scales by his rather houndly 


f that they have lived. From one mil- 
Bited 990,000 fry as follows: bar pay = 
; 340, in 


e, Cold Spring 


H. Sueur.—The result of experiments with these refractory 
e will be found in another paper read before the Society 


rha other 
been 


no decided success in the hatching of this fish, although a few 

















estern Field Trials Associa- 
Entries close Oct. 15. A. A. Whipple, Secre- 


Nov. 12°—New Jersey Kennel and Field Trials Club. Field trials for 
P. Vredenburgh, Secretary, 











rials of the Robins Island Club, Robins 


eld Trials 
B. M. 











Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
Yearly subscription $1.50. Address 
Number 














air Association has decided to erect 
a suitable building for the show next year, and that the space 


A few members of the 
Kenuel Club worked like beavers and accomplished a great 
deal, but many things that should have been seen to were left 
undone until some one could be found to attend tothem. Not 


rings were 










FOREST AND STREAM. 





head and heavy ears. Terror will never be a terror to oppo- 
nents on the show . bench, but his wolfish head would scare 
away the most daring of burglars. Although Kosalind was 
shown too thin her numerous mastiff qualities put her far 


at of everything else in the class. Liberty, Hebe, and 
ido 11. have all been fully criticised in these aa 
i ere 


latter, having the best head of the three, took secon 
was not a good puppy in the show, not one that will distinguish 
itself at future shows. Mr. Colwell’s David has not improved, 
and the same may be said of Brother. 1f Terror was worth 
third prize in the open dog class, he certainly was worth more 
than a c. card in the dog puppy class; but we think Mr. 
Dudley overestimated his worth in one class and upon a second 
examination pegged him back to his right place. Penelope, 
just a fair specimen, is faulty in muzzle, ears and eyes. Dora 

too long in face, and has heavy ears and bad feet. Mr. 
Harvey’s exhibits show no signs of breeding. Miss 
Hildebert has a good body, but is faulty in head, ears, pasterns 
and tail. These classes were well judged. ‘ 

ST. BERNARDS--(MR. DUDLEY). 

There were no entries in the champion classes for rough- 
coated dogs and bitches. In the open dog class, First Choice 
not looking quite so well as we expected to find him, scored a 
creditable first, followed by Hero, anew comer. He is fairly 
oom in head, legs and feet, and is above the average in size. 

ulien has not improved very much upon his Boston form. 
St. Maurice, catalogued a brindle and white, is a black and 
white dog, and would stand a fair good chance of taking 
honors in a class of Landseer Newfoundlands. The judge 
erred in giving him a commended card. He is good in head 
and body, but is not a St. Bernard. Stella, not looking at all 
well, won in the bitch class. We did not see Bertha off the 
bench, so must her. Norah, a well-bred one but scarcely 
up to show form either in head, tail, strength of limbs or size, 
came next. Berylis out of coat. Sheila, with a healthy-looking 
lot of puppies, was in fair condition. Rough-coated puppies were 
a poor lot. Julien, who took third in the open class, was about 
the best of the lot. He has plenty of bone, and is faulty in 
head; his worst faults are behind the fifthrib. Lys, the second 

rize winner, requires care; his pasterns and feet are growing 

e wrong way. Victoria, vhce., has a passable head and a 
good body, but her straight rms, markings and awkward 
gait will prevent her from rising high in the St. Bernard world. 
erone, a much improved (by nature) dog, won the champion- 


ship for smooth-coated dogs, but the corresponding class for 
bitches did not fill, and in the open dog class Ernst had mat- 
forelegs and feet, and is 


ters all to himself. He has - 
above the average in body; his head is plain. We made 
several calls upon the winning bitch Bess, but could never get 
a glimpse of her. Snowball, placed second, is faulty in head, 
bone, feet and size. Abra was too fat by half, but we liked 
her better than Snowball. Belline I., vhe., is good in body 
but is faulty in head, size and in bone. None of the puppies 
will ever be heard of in good company. ince was well- 
placed first. He has a fairly good head and a good body, but 
is straight behind, moves badly and is not marked in the style 
— by the cognoscenti. Belline If., mentioned above, 
and Lionel were badly shown, and will never be seen to worse 


advantage than they were upon this occasion. Their heads 
her ears better, she 


might earn two more letters. Taken altogether, these classes 


are not typical. If Nellie would car 


were well handled. 
NEWFOUNDLANDS—(MR. DUDLEY). 


Sam—who doesn’t know Sam?—took another champion prize 
Bruno took first 
ip the open class, and we are glad to see that Mr. Dudley has 

He was away 
being a much better specimen 
The judge 


to Boston. We thought him looking weil. 


at last recognized his many — qualities. 
ahead of any in the class, an 

than Sam, should have taken the special prize. 
must have been severely taxed to find a second prize winner, 
and Carlo was the lucky one; but he is not a show dog, being 
faulty in head, ears and coat. Fido too is a poor specimen, 
curly in coat and faulty in head. Hero is leggy, short of coat 
and light in bone. Rover did not deserve acard. He hasa 
ring tail and bad head and r coat. Nell took first at a 
previous show under the same judge, but as we stated at the 
time, did not deserve it. Now she takes ac. card, which is 
just one letter too much. Our comments upon her when last 
shown are correct. 

COLLIES—(MR. APGAR). 

Ben Nevis and Rex were the only champions entered. Ben 
is not half the dog he was. He is growing coarse in head and 
is out of coat. Rex looked fairly well. Royboy, who made 
his bow to the public, has many good points. His head is 
much above the average, he has a good frill and is fairly well 
built all through. His ears are well placed, but they don’t 
sit quite right. We would like him better had he more coat, 
especiallv in the place where it is most needed. Robin Adair 
II. is good in frill, but his heavy skull, light eyes and scanty 
coat will keep him from the coveted ition. Joe Nettles, 


who took third, has not improved upon his puppy form either 


in coat or in skull. In the bitch class Mavis, who took first, 
is not a good one; her worst faults are in ears, feet and pas- 
terns. Wanda, who lacks in top coat, undercoat, frill and in 
skull, came next, with Meg, faulty in head and ears, third. 
Gem was in shocking condition and was very properly dis- 
carded. Jeannie Nettles, faulty in head and ears and woolly 
in coat, was givenc. Dot, short of coat, heavy in ears, faulty 
in shoulders, was given he. This wasavery poor class and 
the puppies were even worse. Dot, just described, took the 
blue ribbon from Mr. Lindsay’s Portland. We do not remem- 
ber having seen this dog win a first at New Haven, as claimed 
in the catalogue; but if he did, time has done much in the way 
of making him worse, not only in head and ears but in coat 
and symmetry as well. Daisy, faulty in head, ears, coat and 
in stifles, took third prize. e hope never again to see such 
a lot of 2 ge atany show. The classes were carefully and 
well judged. The special prize for the best collie shown by a 
member went to Ben Nevis. That he can beat Royboy when 
in condition we do not doubt; but he could not have done 
so upon this occasion had they came together. The collie 
trials were a failure and no prizes were awarded. 


DEERHOUNDS—(MR. PIERSON). 


Mac, looking well, beat Heather for the champion prize. The 
latter was in wretched condition. There was only one speci- 
men in the open class and it was given second prize, but for 
what reason we do not know, as it 1s a very poor specimen. 

GREYHOUNDS—(MR. PIERSON). 


Old Memnon, whose grand form we never tire of looking 
upon, was alone in the champion dog class. Greyhound men 
should take a long look at this game and almost perfect piece 
of dog flesh ere he retires from the bench. In the correspond- 
ing class for bitches Mother Demdike fairly smothered Fan, 
whe never could have taken her numerous prizes there 
eyhounds” to meet her. The open dog class was a 
poor one; Ben, who took first, should be retired for reasons 

reviously- given. Wertheim, placed second, is not a show 
a. The open bitch class introduced us to Mr. Smith’s 
recently imported Stealing Away; she is a good greyhound, 
although not first-class, but is, of course, much better than 
such dogs as Friday Night, Fan, etc.; her head is too coarse, 
and she is not ‘‘filled up” below the eyes; back and quarters 
above the average; chest, legs and feet good; shoulders heavy. 
Second prize should have been given to Saturday Night, fully 
criticised in our report of the Philadelphia Kennel Club’s May 
show. Lady Halifax, the fortunate recipient of second — 
has bad ears and a poor, expressionless head; she is leggy, 
shallow and faulty behind; not a show dog at all. There was 
only one entry in the puppy class, and it must have found its 
way there by accident, why such a specimen—faulty all over 

ould be awarded premier honors at a dog show we know 
not; the dog or animal, we cannot call it a greyhound, has a 


been any “‘ 





















| She should at least have exchanged places with Blue 








wretched head and ears, aaa arf such as we have never 
seen on a winner before, legs and feet, poor loin, and 
does not show the least bit of greyhound character; if thisand 
the like awards are passed by unnoticed, much harm — be 
done to those who have no cppaceaeey of seeing the dogs. 
Here is a dog which cannot called a greyhound by any 
greyhound breeder, and yet he may be advertised in the public 
stud as a first prize winner. What would be the result? 
POINTERS—(MR. SEITNER). 

inters as a whole were not quite up to those shown 
there last fall. Wecould*by no means agree with the judge 
in all of his decisions. We have had some experience with 
pointers within the past*forty years, and long ago determined 
that weak chests, bad shoulders, slack backs, faulty legs and 
feet, light loins and feeble muscles were not the requisites of 
the pointer; that ao animals possessing some of these char- 
acteristics are very taking to the eye is not to be denied; that 
they can go and stay we have yet to see demonstrated, and 
until all such are religiously excluded from the front seats of 
the show bench, the improvement of this grand breed cf d 
will remain in abeyance. Our comments upon many of the 
- have already been published in reports of previous shows, 
and it is not necessary to repeat them here. There were no 
entries in the champion large classes. In the open dog class 
Donald II. was rightly placed first. He is a for the 
field trials, and was not quite up tothe form he showed last 
spring, although he was looking well. There was not much 
to choose between Jimmie, second, and Bangor, third. Dan, 
unnoticed, was entitled to second place. He isa big lemon 
and white, with good head, back, loin, legs and feet, and 
moves nicely; he is rather coarse, but has a capital coat and 
shows quality. On the other hand he is too wide in front 
and is throaty, and was shown too fat. The other two en- 
tries, Rock and Rye, evidently have Irish setter blood in their 
veins, and were ae unnoticed. In the bitch class first 
was withheld and Beulah was awarded second. She won first 
at the same show last fall in a better class, and was clearly 
entitled to the same place here. She wasshown toofat. Nelly, 
third, and Polly Varden, unnoticed, were fair specimens only. 
Polly we thought a trifle the better of the two. Her worst 
fault isa wide and shallow chest. In the champion small 
class Mr. A. H. Moore’s Donald was alone. He was looking 
_— well, and was for exhibition only. In the correspond- 
ing bitch class Daisy Bravo had a waikover. She has im- 
proved since we saw her last, but was not in first-class 
condition. In the open dog class Shot was entitled to his 
first; he has greatly improved since.last spring, and was 
shown in capital condition. There was not much to choose 
between Castor, second, and Adonis, third. Castor has im- 

roved since we saw him last. He has the best of it in head, 

ut Adonis beats him in legs and feet. Prince of Orange, 
vhe., has improved, was well shown, and deserved his card. 
Dash, he., has a setter look about him that we do not like. 
The bitches were a better class and nearly all of them were in 
excellent condition. Those belonging to the Westminster 
Kennel Club were brought into the ring in better form than 
we have ever seen them. Lucky Stone, winner of first, was 
in elegant condition, but still retains her faults. Lady Belle, 
second, is*a fair bitch only, not yet mature; her ears set too 
high and she is light inbone. Bellegarde, third, is also just a 
fair specimen; her ears hang badly and she lacks substance, 
a Maud, vhe. reserve, is a very good bitch, with a fair 
head and chest, and capital loin, quarters, tail, legs and feet. 
All of the others we have frequently commented upon. The 
awards in this class were all wrong. Lady Dufferin, he., 
should have been first. She is a typical small pointer, with 
fewer faults than any in the class. Next to her we would put 
Lady Maud, with not much to choose between Rosa, 
vhe., and Virgi ia, c., for third place. The dog puppies 
were a very ordinary lot, and we saw nothing to lead us to 
believe that either of them would make afuture winner. The 
bitches were much better. Leda, the winner, is rather an 
ordinary bitch, with bud color and is a bit shallow in 
chest, and lacks character. Genesta, second, is a fair bitch, 
except that she is weak in head and has a coarse tail. Dorcas 
II., vhe., we liked and thought that she had an easy win. 
She has not a very good head and her tail is a bit long, but 
otherwise she is very good and well deserved first. Puritan, 
unnoticed, was the youngest and smallest of the lot. She has 
few good points. 

ENGLISH SETTERS—(MR, WESTCOTT). 

The English setters were not up to those of last fall, either 
in numoers or average quality. In the champion dog class 
Rockingham was alone. He is preparing for the field trials 
and was not at his best in coat and feather. He was looking, 
however, better than we have ever seen him. His field work 
has hardened him and given him a wide-awake appearance 
that he did not possess before. In the bitch class Petrel II. 
was also alone. She was very short in coat and feather, but 
otherwise in fair condition. In the open dog class first went 
to Glen Rock. He was in the best show condition of any in 
the class. He is a very taking looking dog with beautiful 
color and markings. Tug, the winner of second, was not in 
the best of condition, although he is looking well. He is not 
quite so good in stifle as the winner, but beats him in head and 
quarters and is his equal at other points, had their positions 
been reversed it would have been about right. Don Juan was 
third. We have never seen this dog in first-class form but 
once; he was then a very hard dog to beat, but_ when out of 
condition he appears to great disadvantage. Storm Petrel, 
vhe., has improved and is very near the winners. He is not 
ag mature and must bide his time. Dashing Monarch received 

is usual hc. He was looking well. In the bitch class first 
went to Modesta. She was well shown and fairly entitled to 
the place. Blitz, second, should not have been in the money. 
She is a taking looking bitch with a good head and neck and 
fair shoulders. She is very weak in second thigh and pasterns 
and has very bad feet; there were a dozen better ones in the class. 
Third went to Fairy III. She was out of coat and feather, 
but should have been second with Dame Petrel, vhc., next. 
Dame has improved greatly and is one of the most symmetrical 
bitches in the class. Jf nothing befals her she will go higher 
up next year. Countess Warwick, also vhc., isarare good one; 
she stands a bit high and is just a trifle short in body. She 
also carries her tail much too high. Petrel III, also vhe., was 
shown too fat. She was also out of coat, as were nearly all 
her kennel companions. Coomassie was very lucky to receive 
the three letters; one would have been plenty in this company. 


elle 
he. Pebble, unnoticed, is a véry well-formed animal and 
deserved the three letters. The dog fy neon were & SOIT 
lot. Tug, Jr., winner of first, should not have been noticed; 
he is big, lathy and leg y, and has a shallow chest, to say 
nothing of his deform reast bone, which should disqualify 
him. Soudan, second, was rightly placed, his ears set too 
high and he is too long coupled. First should have been with- 
held; there was nothing promising in the class. Bella, tirst in 
the bitch class, was not entitled to the place; she has a coarse 
head, carries her ears badly, is throaty, too wide in chest, and 
has a bad tail; she is good in back, loin, quarters, legs and 
feet; vhc. would be about her mark. Glen Ada, the winner 
of second, was rightly placed; she is rather coarse, with no 
stop, and her ears set too high, she is also throaty and long in 
loin. Princess Kate, vhc., was the best in the class, she is a 
capital little bitch and will do to show again; she is weak in 
muzzle and her ears might hang better, her hindlegs also 
might be improved; she has a fair head, good body, chest and 
forelegs, and carries a good tail. Idylwoof, hc., promises 
well, and was worth her card. Nellie, unnoticed, we also 
thought worth mention. 

IRISH SETTERS—(MR. WESTCOTT). 


The Irish setters were a good lot. Chief, looking well, was 
alone in the champion class. Berkley was entered but not for 
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competition, except that his coat was in bad sha — 
e 
are also had a walkover. Her maternal duties 
have ed her down and she was not in good form. Old 
Lou IL, for exhibition only, has grown almost white with 
Blarney won over his son Bruce. 
ew Haven last March we 
said: ‘‘Blarney, vhe. reserve, is also very good. He is not 
et mature and his color is not yet right. He will improve 
n this respect, and when he fills out we shall look for him 
among the winners.” He has greatly improved, and as we 
said of him last May, ‘‘He has the head of an Irish setter, and 
he is an lrish setter.” Bruce Il. was looking well-and de- 
served his place. Chief II. was placed third. He was well 
shown, but should have made way for Elcho IIL., a better 
dog. He has a grand head and is well formed, with no seri- 
ous faults. His coat was broken and showed want of care; 
but notwithstanding this he should have been third. The 
others we thought well placed, except that two or three more 
cards would not have been out of place. The bitches were a 
fair class only, they were as well placed, perhaps, as was pos- 
sible. The dog puppies were nothing extra. There were only 
two bitch pre shown. Nellie, the winner, is a very nice 


champion a to be about as good as ever. 
class ly 


. Inthe open dog class 
Rew comments upon the dogs at 


she goes all right she will do to show again. 
GORDON SETTERS--(MR. WESTCOTT). 


bitch and i 


The catalogue called for Gordons, but the judge was in- 
structed to include black and tans. Turk, looking well, won 
over Argus, in bad condition, in the champion dog class. In 
the corresponding bitch class, Rhoda, the only mn, was 

e@ was 
well shown. Second went to Bob, a Gordon and Irish; he is 


absent. Royal Duke won first in the open dog class. 


a very well-put-together dog, of good color and markings, 


and a nice flat but rather short coat. Don, third, is rather a 
good light-weight. In the bitch class, first went to Nora, a 


very nice bitch, with a good, clean-cut head. She is well 
formed and shows lots of quality. The others were nothing 
remarkable. There were but two puppies shown; both were 
only moderate. 
SPANIELS—(MR. WINSLOW). 

There were but two entries in the Irish water spaniel class. 
Both were seedy specimens, and first was properly withheld. 
Dash, the winner of second, would hardly pass muster in a 
good class. Charley, unnoticed, is a nicely-made dog, but was 
all out of coat and his topknot was entirely wanting. 

Black Prince, looking well, was alone in the class for cham- 
pion field spaniels. In the open class it was a close thing be- 
tween Pluto and Newton Abbott Lady. Lady is well knowa, 
and we have repeatedly called attention to her good and bad 
points. Pluto is rather a nice dog, possessed of many good 
points. His ears do not hang quite right, his eyes are too light 
in color, and he is a bit leggy. He has a fairly good head, but 
might be better in stop and end of muzzle. Pascha has a 

retty good head, but is curly and light of loin. Coaley lacks 
in head and has light eyes; we would have given the third 
prize to him instead of Pascha. 

Brahmin had no difticulty in beating Hornell Silk in the 
champion cocker class. He is a niceish little dog, and but for 
a little legginess, lightness of bone and heaviness of brow 
would take a lot of beating. In the open class fur dogs 
Othello had a very easy victory, but he has not improved; on 
the contrary, he is growiog worse in head, he has not let 
down enough, and although his coat is straight, he has not 
enough of it. Hornell Jock is faulty in head and his ears are 
badly placed. Obo, Jr., was in such wretched condition that, 
he should not have received notice of any kind. Nigger is 
well known. Belle won with a good deal to spare in the next 
class. Miss Nance is faulty in head and in forelegs, which are 
not straight. Hornell Flora is faulty in head, feet and legs. 
In the class for cockers of any other color than black or liver, 
Marion, the Boston winner, took first, and is well known. 
Second prize should have been withheld for want of merit. 
Alice Obo was the best of a very poor lot. She is too light all 
over. King Cole, who took second, is faulty in head and his 
ears are badly placed. Wonder and Hornell Sport did not 
deserve vhe. cards. Neither is worthy of notice in a class of 
spaniels. : 

Among the Clumbers, Newcastle had only Tyne, a fairl 
= bitch, and a dog without ears, to beat, and he did this 

andsomely. 
FOXHOUNDS—(J. HOWARD LEWIS AND MARK PENNELL), 


Thirty foxhounds were on show, including the two drafts of 
six couples each from the Rose Tree and Cheyney Hunt Clubs, 
competing for the prize for the best pack. In the champion 
class there were no entries. For the best dog in the open class, 
Jerry, a capital black, white and tan of the Cheyney Hunt 
was given first place. Second went to Ringer, a handsome 
blue mottle of the Lionville Hunt. Third to Whiskey, black 
and tan, a fine upstanding hound, also of the Lionville Hunt. 
Roxey II. was placed first in the bitch class, and Jessie, of the 
Cheyney Hunt, second; both are handsome bitches and full of 
quality. In the puppy class only two competitors faced the 
judges, the tan bitch Cricket receiving first. Only two packs 
were brought before the judges to compete for the pack prize 
of $50. The Cheyney Hunt received the award, beating the 
famous Rose Tree. Through an oversight the Rose Tree 
hounds were not entered for competition in any of the open 
classes, else the character of the awards might have been 
reaterially changed, as there were individuals in this pack of 
the most pronounced hound type. 

BEAGLES—(J. A. STOVELL). 


The class wasa large and good one, showing that the in- 
terest in this popular breed is —— advancing. At the 
earlier bench shows beagles were usually a small exhibit, and 
many of the entries were only beagles by courtesy. Since the 
advent of the Beagle Club and the establishing of the stand- 
ard there has been a marked improvement in the quality of 
the dogs shown and a generally better appreciation by exhib- 
itors of what the true-bred beagle should b2. In the champion 
class, over 12 inches, Rattler, Bannerman and Lee were 
brought together; however, before adjudication commenced 
it was discovered that Bannerman was not eligible to compete 
under the strict ruling of the prize schedule, being under 12 
inches. The contest, therefore, narrowed down to Rattler and 
Leo. Rattler won, but many beagle men differed from the 
judge in this decision and for the following reasons: Lee 
is more cobby, has a stronger back and a better arched loin, 
and a better bent hindleg. Rattler, besides being inferior to 
Lee in the points named, has become very fat and cloddy, 
his chest is let down like the brisket of a shorthorn bull and 
his shoulders are thick and loaded. Sucha dog simply can- 
not run and last. Old Lee, bearing his years well, stull shows 
the good beagle that he was in his palmy days. He is one of 
the tew pure Rowetts now living, a family, which if allowed 
to become extinct, beagle fanciers will always regret. Ban- 
nerman was shown in tine form. This little hound has been 
fully described in the FoREsT AND STREAM and isa popular 
dog. Mated with overgrown bitches the progeny will aimost 
certainly be within the height limit of the standard. This, 
without counting his symmetry and quality, will al- 
ways give him value as a stock dog. A special 
champion class for beagles under 12 inches was 
made and Bannerman was awarded the prize. 
In the open class for dogs over 12 inches, Rattler III. received 
tirst honors. He seemed timid in the ring, and did not do him- 
self full justice. He has well-hung ears and is of taking color. 
His defects are that he is rather long cast and his tail shows a 
slight kink; in other respects he is very good. Kino, awarded 
second, is a cobby dog. but his shoulders are loaded and thick, 
and he is extremely throaty. King Pat, a neat white, black 
and tan, is a better dog, and should have been second. Duce, a 
good-bodied black, white and tan, whose ears are a trifle short 
though well carried, was deservedly placed third, Trailer, a 
































over the standard height of 15 inches; as 
what, being a trifle leggy 


sequently should properly have been in the champion class. 


she was in her proper class. There being no protest entered, 


eagle. She has a beautifully arched loin, capital legs an 
ound, and her head needs a little more beagle character. 


qos beagle judges thought she deserved the first place. 
usic is another good one and deserved a vhe. Fashion and 
Lucy both ordinary; the former lacks beagle character. 

In beagles under 12 inches, Marchboy II., looking thin and 
weedy, got first. He has not improved on his puppy form, 
Magnet, winner of second, is better in essential points, and 


the positions should have been reversed. Fannade, who got 
third, is long cast and flimsy. Prince has suspicious-looking 


forelegs, savoring of a bench-legged ancester. Diamond is a 
fair little bitch and deserved recognition, as also did Zora. 
The best puppy under 12 months is Cricket. She got first and 


deserved it. Topsey, who, by the way, is a dog puppy, was 


second, which award is indorsed, and Letter got commended. 
Music, weedy, Gypsey, very ordinary, and Daisy, showing 
unmistakable bench-leg cross, finished the list. 

BASSETS AND DACHSHUNDE—(J. A. STOVELL). 


Bertrand, lacking in haw and peak, and not as good in crook 
as his competitor, Nemours, pleased the judge’s fancy most 
for first. He is a dog of great substance, and excels Nemours 
in muzzle, flews, chest and ribs, but falls behind his compet- 
itor in the points enumerated above. 

One dachshund and three bench-leg beagles competed for 
the dachshund prizes. Waldine, a true dachshund but of no 
very marked quality, received a second. The others were 
very properly passed. 

BULLDOGS—(MR. MORTIMER). 


Bellissima, not looking very well, had the champion class to 
herself, and in the open dog class Remus had an easy task to 
beat Crib, not ‘‘up-faced” enough and prick-eared. ith Bri- 
tomartis in the open class, Bonnie Duchess and Duchess were 
outclassed. Bonnie Duchess is too long in muzzle and has a 
badeye. Duchess is light in skull and long in muzzle, besides 
being cowhocked, light of bone and faulty in feet. In the 
puppy class Mr. Thayer's Ramona wasalone. She is small in 
skuil and wanting in chop; just a fair specimen. Mr. Thayer 
had it all his own way in these classes, there being nothing to 
approach his dogs in good looks. 

BULL-TERRIERS—(MR. MORTIMER). 


No champions faced the judge. In the open dog class Dutch, 
Jr., was the only exhibit worthy of a prize. The winner in 
the bitch class was much the best. In skull, body and legs 
she will do, Lut she is faulty below the eyes, is a bit lippy, full 
in eyes and faulty in tail. Gypsey is a bit faulty in head and 
has an objectionable tan marking over one eye, still she was 
about second best. Violet is cheeky and falls away under the 
eyes, she is also too leggy and narrow in front. a two 
ao were shown, and The Baron, who promises well, beat 

ac (a poor specimen) easily. We were surprised to see so 
few entries in these classes, as bull-terriers are becoming very 
popular. They were properly placed. 

BLACK AND TAN TERRIERS—(MR. MORTIMER). 


There was only one entry, a poor specimen. 
FOX-TERRIERS—(MR. MORTIMER). 


Raby Tyrant and Richmond Olive saved the champion 
classes from faiiure. In the open dog class first was given to 
Regent Vex, who is a catchy-looking dog, but he is light in 
bone, weak in pasterns, faulty in feet, soft in coat and light in 
muzzle. His beautiful markings and nice condition got him 
the prize, which should have gone to the more workmanlike 
Scarsdale, whose ‘good and bad qualities are well known to 
our readers. Richmond Jockey, third prize, has a good head, 
but is light and faulty in feet. Dan, vhe., was in luck’s way. 
He was in bad condition, is sour-faced, lightin bone and faulty 
in feet. Hapton Toby, hc, is a much better dog than Dan. 
His ears are not well carried and he would do with more 
strength of _—, he is also a bit cheeky and slightin coat. His 
body is good and his legs and feet are of tne best. What the 
judge saw in Brokenhurst Spice II. to commend him we cannot 
tell. He is a eae cloddy dog, with a good pedi- 
gree and nothing else. In the bitch class, Delta, 
who has scarcely a tooth in her head, was given 
first over Thayer’s Di, a decision which we cannot in- 
dorse. Delta has scarcely a hair to cover her skin, is light in 
bone, er and minus teeth. Without teeth a fox-terrier is 
useless, Di is coarse in muzzle, but is a good terrier. Warren 
Lady was absent, but her puppies by Brokenhurst Joe were for 
exhibition; they are promising. Nettle is cheeky and light in 
bone. Maggie did not deserve the hc. card; she is pear-headed, 
light in bone and carries her ears badly. Dudley Blossom’s 
color is objectionable, and she is prick-eared. In the class for 
puppies under 12 months old (dogs), the Clovernook Kennels 
took first and second with two promising young dogs. Spot did 
not deserve a vhe. card; he has a nasty, sour head, and carries 
his ears badly. Blossom, too leggy, was the best of the bitches. 
Geraldine made a good second. Clover Poppy was absent. 

There were five wire-haired fox-terriers entered and the judge 
commenced by awarding first prize to the worst specimen of 
the lot. Vero Venture was the lucky one. We would have 

iven him he. He is leggy, soft of coat and faulty in head. 

undle came next, second prize; she is heavy in ears, wide in 
front and her mouth is bad. We thought her worth vhe. 
New Year’s Day and Tiny Todger each got a vhe. card. New 
Year’s Day was the best dog in the class. He has a “level 
jaw” but his teeth are not quite even, and he is light in bone. 
This dog won the cup at Fylde, England (Fox-terrier Club 
show), and was second in the open class at London. Tiny 
Todger was second best in the class. She is a nice little bitch. 
These classes were badly judged. 
IRISH, BEDLINGTON, SKYE, YORKSHIRE AND TOY TERRIERS—(MR. 

MORTIMER). 

The winners in the Irish, Bedlington and Skye classes are 
all of them well known. The second prize Skye is not so good 
as the third prize winner, either in head, ears or in tail, and 
is quite as good in coat; they should have exchanged places. 
There was not a good Yorkshire in the show. The toys were 
better, but there was nothing first-class, all of the winners 
being faulty in head. 

PUGS—(MR. MORTIMER). 

Bradford Ruby, in very poor condition, should have taken a 
back seat upon this occasion. Ruby is a grand little dog and 
can beat every pug we kazow when he is in condition, but 
this time he was not in condition, and Max should have taken 
premier honors, with Punch, who was vhc., second. Puck, 
third prize, cannot beat Punch. He is not very shortin the 
face, and is smutty in color and heavy in ears. Punch is well 
known. Bitches were better judged. Miss Kitty and Flossy 
are well known. They were fully described in our report of 
the spring show. Cryer’s Kitty is long in face, heavy in ears, 
stands high behind and does not carry her tail very well. She 
is of nice size and has a fairly good trace. Puppies were badly 
judged. First was given to Thunder, who is very smutty, 
heavy in ears and apple-headed, Bessie, placed second, was 


good-looking useful hound, was ruled out by reason of being 

was Ring, an- 
other good-looking dog. Fleetwood lacks substance some- 
March is defective in ear and lacks 
in other essentials. In the open class for bitches over 12 inches 
Mischief was placed first. There seemed to be considerable 
discussion as to this bitch’s eligibility in this class, it being 
claimed that she had won three first prizes already, and con- 





The matter hinged somewhat on the question of identity also, 
her owner asserting that the bitch was Mischief II., and that 


the judge decided to accept her. Millicent, placed second, is 
in poor condition from nursing a litter. She is cobby and has 
gees feet. Flight, winner of third prize, is a very cone 
feet, her tail lacks brush; she might be rather closer to the 


ith these exceptions she is very near the mark, and many 


much the best of the lot; her most apparent faults are in 
muzzle and trace. Tiny was not worth a vhe. card. She has 
a very poor head, light-colored ears instead of black ones, no 
trace—a poor specimen. Judge got a commended card. We 
did not see him. 

TOY SPANIELS—(MR. MORTIMER). 

Countess B., he., is long in face and faulty in forelegs. 
Prince D. is long in face. Jumbo is very le and is not free 
from white. Pitou, that took first, is faulty in head and is 
weedy. Nellie, placed second, was away ahead of anything 
in the class. Pitou cannot beat one side of her. Otto, vhc., 
has very small eyes. 

In the Blenheim class King Victor was much the best in 
head, ears, eyes, coat and symmetry; his mark: are ex- 
cellent, but he is a couple of pounds too heavy. King Pippin 
is not so good either in head, coat or markings as Victor. e 
others were outclassed. 

ITALIAN GREYHOUNDS—(MR. MORTIMER). 

All of the entries in this class were too age. A good 
Italian greyhound does not weigh more than 5! pounds. 
—_ weighing 10or 12 pounds should be entered in the whippet 
class. 


MISCELLANEOUS—(MR. MORTIMER). i 

Three firsts were given in this class to a Dalmatian, a bob- 
tail sheep dog, and Chesapeake Bay dog. The Dalmatian is 
faulty in eyes, legs and feet, the sheep dog in coat and head, 
the Chesapeake dog in head. 

ULMERS—(MR. DUDLEY). 

This class was very badly judged. First was given to Mar- 
koe, who has a very bad head and poor loin; he. was all he 
deserved. Spot, placed second, is much too small, and lacks 
altogether the tiger expression peculiar to the breed. . Leo, 
unnoticed, was about the best dog in the class, and Nell, also 
unnoticed, is better than the first prize winner. 

In the necessarily hurried manner that the list of awards 
was prepared, some errors were to be expected. A portion 
of these are owing to the fact that the steward’s book did not 
always correspond with that of the judge. Below will be 
found a complete list of corrections and additions, which 
should be compared with the list as published last week. 

In rough-coated St. Bernard puppies, Thos. H. Doan’s Victoria was 
very high com. In pointer bitches under 50ibs., Surrey Kennels’ 
Lady Maud was very high com. reserve. In pointer dog puppies A 
Mears’ Point was very high com. Ia English setter bitches, Fairy IL. 
was 3d instead of 2d. E. I, Martin’s Petrel III. and Rancocas Kennels’ 
Coomassie were very high com. In Irish setter bitch puppies the 
wivning bitch was Nellie instead of Nube. In cocker spaniels other 
than black or liver, E. F. Thomas’s Wanda T. (Col. Stubbs—Belle) 
was 8d. In Clumbers. ‘l'yne was 2d and Bateman 3d. In les, a 
champion class under 12in, was made and won by A.C. Krueger’s Ban 
nerman. In beagle bitches over 12in., Flight was 3d instead of 2d. 
In pug bitches, Mrs, Walter D. Peck’s Flossy (A. K.R. 2250) was 2d. 
In King Charles spaniels, Countess B, was high com. and Jobn Park- 
er’s Prince D, (Duke—Queen) was com. In the miscellaneous, Nellie, 
Bob and Rover were equal ist. In Irish secter kennels, Lady Clare was 
in winning kennel. Below is a full list of the awards for the 

SPECIAL PRIZEs. 

Best mastiff, Winlawn Kennels’ Kosalind; best English setter dog in 
open class, E,W. Jester’s Glen Rock; best pointer in open classes, W. K. 
C.’s Lucky »tone; best colliedog owned by member of club, Sans Souci 
Kennels’ Ben Nevis; best fox-terrier in open class, A. Belmont, Jr.’s 
Regent Vox; best cocker spaniel in open class, W. H. Tuck’s Othello; 
best Newfoundland, J. A. Nickerson’s Sam; best deerhound, Clover- 
nook Kennels’ Mac; best Irish setter bitch, J. H. Roberts’s Jessie; best 
Irish water spaniel, James Gilson’s Dash; best bull terrier, R. H. 
Dudgeon’s Duich, Jr.; best black and tan terrier, Lizzie E. Tomson’s 
Beauty; best Scotch or Irish terrier, D. O’Shea’s Jim; best Skye 
terrier, W. P, Sanderson’s Jim; best Italian Paes. Annie M. 
Kramer’s Romeo; best bulldog in open class, J. E. Tnayer’s Remus; 
best bull b:tch in open class, J. E. Thayer’s Britomartis; best pug, 
owned by a lady, Mrs. Walter D. Peck’s Bradford Ruby; vest dachs- 
hund, V. Friehl’s Waldine; best Irish setter puppy. R. H. Spalding’s 
Garry; best Irish setter dog, E. W. Clark’s Biarney; best beagle 
owned in Philadelphia, L. H. ‘Twaddell’s Millicent; best field spaniel, 
A. C. Wilmerding’s Biack Prince; best St. Bernard, J. W. Burgess’s 
First Choice; best fox terrier bred in America in 1884 or 1885, J. K. 
Thayer's Di; best Bedlington terrier owned in Philadelphia, Fred 
P. Rirby’s Beresford, test English setter bitch in open ciass, R. C. 
Cornell’s Modesta. ‘The special awarded to the San Souci Kennel for 
the best kennel of collies was protested, on the ground that but four 
of the entries were present. Tie decision of the club had not been 
rendered up to the time of going to press. 





THE IRISH SETTER FIELD TRIALS. 


~~ field trials which took place last week over the estates 

of his grace the Duke of Leinster, in the vicinity of May- 
nooth, seem to have attached to them a greater amount of im- 
portance than the number of entries and general surroundings 
would at tirst sight appear to justify. ‘They were the first of 
the kind ever held in the sister isle, and, being eutirely con- 
fined to a variety of setters of whose working capabilities and 
behavior behind game much uncertainty existed in many 
minds; an cpportunity was afforded of seeing the famed red 
setter on “‘his native heath” or rather pasture, under conditions 
pretty much the same as prevailin England. As we stated 
last week, the trials were entirely arranged by the specialist 
club; the secretary, Mr, J. J. Giltrap, must have worked hard 
for their formation, and is to be congratulated upon so success- 
ful a first meeting. The judges—Uol. Cooper, of Kilciooney, 
co. Tipperary, and Mr. W. Raleigh Trevelyan, of Monkstown, 
co. Dublin—gave their decisions as thorough sportsmen, and 
when we did not quite agree with an award there was always 
a plain reason, and just a one, why it was made in such a man- 
ner. The ground work, on both days was, to all appearance, 
an admirable game country. The fields generally were large, 
rich in covert, and teeming with tine pastures; the root crops, 
too, looked as good lying as ever wesaw anywhere, and it 
was deplorable to find such a scarcity of game. The scarcity 
of course very considerably atfected the decisions, and the 
judges were compelled in many cases to decide upon the 
merits of the competitors, and the style, pace, and stamina 
displayed in working, the very first time of tinding game. 
ConyNGHAM Cup for puppies; winner, the cup and 50 per cent. 

of entry fees; second, Spratt’s Patent Cup and 20 per cenv. 

of entry fees. 
First Round. 

Mr. R. J. Lloyd-Price’s Colleen (Nob—Nelly), 16 mos., beat 
Mr. D. Sullivan’s The Marquis (Garryowen—Currer Beli LL.), 
20 mos. 

Mr. H. M. Wilson’s Molleen (Garryowen—Nellie), 19 mos., 
beat Dr. Gogarty’s Eily (Major General—Nellie), 18 mos. 

Mr. L. F. Perrin’s ‘timo (Scamp— Wee Kit), 16 mos., beat 
Dr. Gogarty’s Sandy (Major General—Lillie IL1.), 19 mos. 

Mr. W. Hh Lipscomb’s Dick Bragh (Shaun Bragh—Kate), 10 
mos. (a bye), against Mr. R. J. Lioyd-Price’s Grouse (Grouse 
—Countess), 17 mos. (absent). 

Mr. R. J. Lioyd-Price’s Rhiwlas Kate (Rover—Wee Kitty), 
17 mos., beat Mr. J. J. Giltrap’s Sarstield (Garryowen—Currer 
Bell I1.), 20 mos. : 

Mr. J. McGoff’s Little Nell (Cocksure—Granuaile), 26 mos. 
(a bye), against Mr. E. S. Snow’s Jumbo, 16 mos. (absent). 


Second Round, 


Colleen beat Molleen. 
Rhiwlas Kate beat Timo. 


Little Nell, a bye. 
Third Round. 


Little Nell beat Colleen. 
Rhiwlas Kate, a bye. 
Final Round. 


Mr. J. McGoft’s Little Nell beat Mr. J. Lloyd-Price’s Rhiwlas 
Kate and won. 


ARDILAUN Cup for all ages; winner, the cup and 50 per cent. 
ofentry fees; second, the club’s cup (or 5 guineas) and 20 per 


cent. of entry fees. 
First Round. 
Mr. H. M, Wilson’s Mountaineer (Garryowen—Cora), 4 yrs. 
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and his | hair commenced coming out. Ans. Your dog may have a disease of 


3 mos., beat Mr. W. H. Lipscomb’s Dick Bragh (Shaun Bragh 
—Kate), 10 mos. 


BR. J. Lloyd-Price’s Rhiwlas Kate (Rover—Wee Kitty), 
Phin ns beat . J. McGoff’s Iveragh (Don—Lizzie), 3yrs. 
5 mos 


Mr. J. McGoff’s Lalla Rookh (G 
5 mos., beat Mr. W. W. Despard’s 


it 4 yrs. 
a 3K. Milner’s Frisco (Rattle—Aileen), 7 yrs. 10 mos, (a 
bye), against Mr. J. Hamilton’s May (Shot—Loo VIL), 3 yrs. 
2 . (absent). 
Mr. i F. Perrin’s Wee Kate (Attie—Kate), 3 yrs. 1 mo., 
beat Mr. J. J. Giltrap’s Sarsfield (Garryowen—Currer Bell IT.), 


eT Wee Kit), 16 mos. (a bye), 


owen—Granuaile), 3 ae 
ipsie (Carlo—Nellie III.), 


Mr. L. F. Perrin’s Timo (Scam mo 
against Dr. Gogarty’s Sandy (Major General—Lillie 


mos. (drawn). . 
Mr. H. Waterhouse’s Chief (Coi:nt—Countess), 4 yrs. 5 mos. 
(a bye), against Mr, H. M. Wilson’s Nellie (Scamp—Aileen), 5 
yrs. 8 mos. (disq.). 
Second Round. 


Rhiwlas Kate beat Mountaineer. 
Lalla Rookh beat Frisco. 
Wee Kate, a bye. 

Third Round. 


Wee Kate beat Rhiwlas Kate. 
Lalla Rookh, a bye. 
Final Round. 


Mr. L. F. Perrin’s Wee Kate beat Mr. J. McGoff’s Laliah 
Rookh, and won. 


In the final tie for the puppy stake between Mr. Lloyd-Price’s 


Rhiwlas Kate and Mr. McGoff’s Little Nell, a very long trial 


was run during which both animals showed great poe j 


Nell, perhaps, had the better nose, but was not nearly so we 
handled as her opponent. To end long and tedious work, the 


judges ordered the keeper to fire his gun when the workers 
were in similar positions so far as regards their dogs. The re- 


sult was in favor of Little Nell, who behaved better to the 


shot, and of course had the award. Though a somewhat un- 
usual mode of obtaining a result, it was equally as fair to one 
An excellent decision was come to in the heat 


as the other. 2 
between Rhiwlas Kate and Mr. H. M. Wilson’s Mountaineer, 


this time in favor of the former. 


the line, and, leaving it altogether, Kate drew slowly in the 


direction where Mountaineer had previously stood, and like- 
inted. From this good score bv the bitch a single bird 
a capital point to the 
In the 
last trial of the all-aged stake, Wee Kate and Lalla Rookh 
were not down very long in turnips before the former, in the 
middle of the field coming down wind, got too near a —. 

y 


wise 
rose od was killed. Though originall 
dog, his leaving the line was quite fata] to his chance. 


and dropped instantaneously as they rose, behaving perfect 


to the 


they must be held where game is more plentiful; and there 


does not appear any reason why they cannot be held over 
grouse, which are far more numerousin the neighborhood of 
On more than one occasion last 


Dublin than partridge. 
week we walked for over an hour without coming on birds. 
With the working of the Irish setters we were generally 


pleased. They bore the character of being headstrong, wild 


rangers, disobedient to whistle and wilful in the extreme. 


To none of these, not gentle impeachments did we find them 
so, as their cousins of the 


Llewellyn, or any other variety. Most of them 


more prone, or even as much 
Laverack, 
were steady in drawing up, few, either puppies or old dogs, 
chased fur or feather; and the staunchness displayed by some 
of the former, which we were assured h 


creditable—these were Colleen, Little Nell, Eily, and Sandy. 


What we saw of the Irish setters here proved their good pace, 
that they quarter their ground well, though not as a rule 
working it out to the very corners (perhaps more the fault of 
the workers than the dogs); they do not always appear on the 
look-out for game, and are decidedly addicted to pottering 


about on the ground scent where birds have been recently. 


Persevering they appear to be in the extreme, and only in one 
r. Gogarty’s Sandy in the trial with Timo 
—did we notice any inclination to tire, and this only occurred 
in one field, this dog freshening up wonderfully when he ob- 
The most uniform fault 
of the red setters appeared to be in their natural habit of carry- 
ing their heads low. The most notable exceptions to this fault 
were found in Mr. Giltrap’s puppy Sarsfield (who had rather 
hard lines with Rhiwlas Kate the first round, and with the 
ultimate winner in the all-aged a and Mr, Perrin’s Wee 

, a son of Garryowen, 
was the fastest animal on the field. He could quite run round 
Kate, he carried his head splendidly, quartering well and 
covering alot of ground. With a little more finished breaking, 
he would certainly make one of the best working Irish setters 
of the day, and in looks he is quite up to show form. Wee 
Kate, the winner in the all-aged stake, a daughter of the 
y publicly known as a bench 


instance—that of 


tained a‘‘sniff of birds” a little later. 


Kate. We fancy that the first-nam 


beautiful Kate of old, is alre 
winner. Without the great paceof the puppy already named, 
she is by no means slow, quarters her ground well, and 
appears to be always looking for game. 
herself was about perfection, head well up, fla 


of a billiard table. 


arise from the over anxiety of her owner, Mr. L. F. Perrin, 
who worked her himself, to prevent her misbehaving. Mr. 
McGoff’s Lalla Rookh, the runner up with Wee Kate, is a 


bigger bitch, handsome, and we believe, a bench winner, a 
fairly good goer all round, without the style and head carriage 


of her more successful opponent. Her breaking was not very 
finished and possibly she is one of the most head-strong ex- 
amples of the strain. Little Nell—the winning puppy, a rare 
goer, with more than moderate carriage of h better than 
some, not so good as ee to have a happy knack 
of finding game. She behaved well throughout, and, with 
— looks, may be classed as a good bitch, and, with- 
out being actually perfect, well able to hold her own in field 
trial company this side of the channel. Mr. Lipscomb’s Dick 
Bragh is a promising puppy, and performed wonderfully well 
for a youngster only 10 months old. Probably the biggest 
animal competing at the meeting he possesses considerable 

uality and immense bone. A great, strong dog, a little 

rooping behind the shoulders; with good legs and feet, color 
and carriage, he would be just the animal to use where there 
is a tendency in the Irish setter to become small and effeminate, 
snipy in muzzle, and attenuated in the legs, as is to be 
noticed ia some strains. Mr. H. M. Wilson’s champion ‘bench 
winner” Nellie we were unable to see gallop more than a few 
yards, from the cause alluded to last week. Mr. H.. Water- 
house’s Chief showed to anything but advantage, quite re- 
fusing to hunt at all during the early portion of the trial on 
Thursday evening. Mr. Milner’s Frisco has not the pace re- 
quired in a successful competitor at field trials, but may be a 


II.), 19 


After some little prepar- 
atory work, mostly in favor of the bitch, Mountaineer drew 
up for a short distance, made a magnificent point, and was 
backed. Somewhat uncertain, he moved on, evidently losing 


Away to the left and nearer the hedge, Lalla 
Rookh flushed a single bird, to which she had to be put down, 
just later another bird rose, which she might have found, and, 
though steady to shot, she easily lost the tie and stake. Such 
short trials as the two last and others were a necessity under 
the circumstances, and if they savor a little of luck in the way 
of the first to find and behave well being the winner, that 
as a rule fell to the best dog of the brace down at the time. 
To make the Irish trials a popular success on another occasion, 


not been in the 
hands of their workers more than a a t, was extremely 
9. 


e way she carried 
beautifully 
straight from the back, and she appeared as truly level from 
the set on of her shoulders to the end of her stern as the top 
She possesses a great reputation as a 
grouse bitch, and showed fair breaking, but there was not 
sufficient game to well try her staunchness. Perhaps the little 
suspicion we have with regard to the latter quality might 


useful dog enough for ordinary sportin; x purposes, 
rather ungainly gallop is, we are told, the result of a severe 
accident to one of his hindlegs. Mr. Perrin’s Timo is a very 
handsome dog, fine in color, shoulders, legs, feet, and capital 
in stern, carried well. Without possessing so much pace as 
other animals in the stake, he quarters his ground well, proved 
a fine ranger, and fairly obedient for a puppy. He may reach 
a higher position in a stake on some other occasion, ount- 
aineer is | Sepeaesy a useful sort of a dog to shoot over; his 
nose is good, though his leaving game in the way he did in his 
trial with Rhiwlas Kate proved lack of confidence in his own 
scenting powers; he worked out his ground and quarters well, 
and was very stylish on point. ; 
From that which we have already written, readers will sur- 
mise that the animals competing were by no means deficient 
in good looks, and this eer ee the case. So uni- 
formly bandsome a lot of dogs never before ran at trials; and, 
with little exception, any presentmight, without discredit 
either to themselves or their exhibitors, compete in a show 
ring. Indeed, about one-third of the animals running had 
appeared and been successful before what are known as show 
bench judges. A fact of this kind is so contrary to the ruling 
that obtains either at the National or Kennel Club Trials, as 
to be quite remarkable. At the latter, often enough, the 
ugliest dogs are the best, and those with the least pretension 
to so-called ‘show form” prove the winners. An Englishsetter 
having a record—i. e., a winner both on the bench and in the 
field—is, indeed a rarety, but here, at the first trial of Irish 
setters, we have a “‘best on record” obtained immediatly. In 
so far the strain common to the Emerald Isle thus possesses a 
great advantage, and now that it is so presented to the public, 
the means are forthcoming of popularising the red or red and 
white dog. The latter, which is said to be almost a distinct 
variety, had no representative present, if we may except Mr. 
Ww. W. Despard’s Gipsie; and she, perhaps, had not quite 
sufficient marking to prove her of the more gaudily-colored 
strain.—London Field. 


BAD SHOW MANAGEMENT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: A 
If the canine death returns do not pan out 50 per cent. 
higher than is usual after a dog show, resulting from the bad 
arrangements of the Philadelphia Kennel Club’s show last 
week, then many of us will be surprised. The cold-blooded 
idea of placing valuable dogs—many of them used only to 
sleeping in snug quarters in one’s own house—under cattle 
an with nothing but a roof to protect them against Octo- 
ber’s inclement weather, is simply —well, is simply a nail in the 
coffin of the P. K. C. Then the accommodations for visitors 
and exhibitors were truly inviting—wading through mud and 
water half up to one’s knees to get from one row of kennels to 
another was the order of things, not to speak of standing 
around in it all day for four-sevenths of a week, while the 
festive winds blew through the corn sheds and ovr whiskers. 
Another little growl and I’m done. I was the unfortunate 
recipient of a casio medal. It was a fair little-medal, 
worth, say, about three or four dollars; but on being shown 
Mr. Jones’s medal given as a second prize to his puppy in an- 
other class, and Mr. Brown’s, a third prize, in still another 
class, my heart sank within me, for on comparing them they 
were found to be one and the same, save that my hard-earned 
champion souvenir bore the title “champion” shallowly carved 
upon its back. EXHIBITOR. 
EW YorE, Oct. 11, 1885. 





THE EASTERN FIELD TRIALS.—There is every indica- 
tion that the coming trials of the Eastern Field Trials Club 
will be the most interesting that have yet been held. The 

inter stake especially promises to prove a hot one and great 
interest is manifest among fanciers of the breed as to the re- 
sult. Birds are very plenty and well grown, and with favor- 
able weather the trials will no doubt bring out a large number 
of interested spectators. At a meeting of the club on the 13th 
the secretary was instructed to notify the public that all 
Derby entries for 1886 must be whelped on or after May 1, 
1885. It was also voted that the notice to handlers relative 
to working dogs south of the railroad track of the Piedmont 
Air Line should be changed to read ‘that any dog being 
a to have been worked south of the Piedmont Air Line 

ilroad, within seven miles, taking the Bellevue Hotel at 
High Point as a center, shall be debarred from running and 
forfeit winnings, if any. 

DEATH OF “IDSTONE.”—It is with sincere regret that we 
announce the death of the Rev. Thomas Pearce, better known 
to our readers as ‘‘Idstone.” The London Field says of him: 
‘In the columns of the Field ‘Idstone’s’ writings were highly 
valued for the crispness of his tales of country life, and for his 
careful descriptions of tbe various breeds of sporting dogs, of 
which he was a first-rate judge. As a conipanion he was most 
amusing, his repertoire of tales being as inexhaustible as that 
of Sidney Smith. Peace to his manes. We fear we shall not 
soon see his like again.” He died at Bournemouth, Eng., on 
Sept. 24, of congestion of the lungs. 


DEATH OF CHAMPION RODERICK.—Dr. M. H. Cryer 
has lost by death his pug dog Roderick. He was whelped July 
12, 1878, and was by Mr. T. Morris’s Punch and out of bis 
Judy. Roderick was one af the winning litter at Southport, 
Eng., in 1878, and has won one second, one first, six champion 
and nine specials in this country. He has left a numerous 
progeny, many of them having already made their mark upon 
the show bench. 


GREYHOUND LOST.—A black greyhound bitch with the 
letter S. branded on herside, has strayed or. beenstolen. A 
suitable reward will be paid for information that will lead to 
nd any by Mr. Johnson, 162 West Eighteenth street, New 

ork. 


BOSTON DOG SHOW FOR 1886.—Boston, Mass., Oct. 11.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: The New England Kennel Club 
claims April 6, 7, 8, 9, 1886, as date for their second annual 
bench show.—JEAN GROSVENOR, Secretary. 


THE NEW JERSEY CLUB FIELD TRIALS.—The New 
Jersey Kennel and Field Trials Club will hold their first 
annual field trials on Fisher’s Island, commencing Nov. 12. 
The trials are for members only. 


THE NATIONAL FIELD TRIALS.—The entries for the 
All-Aged Stake of the National Field Trials Club close on 
Nov. 1. The secretary is B. M. Stephenson, La Grange, Tenn. 


BALTIMORE DOG SHOW.-—It is rumored that the Balti- 
more Kennel Club will hold a dog show early next year. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 


Ee No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


A. P. F., Oberlin, O.—My spaniel dog seems to be troubled with 
what I cajJl rheumatism, he was first attacked last winter and was 
lame in hindquarters for several weeks. He is now having another 
attack, His hind legs give out as though he had hurt his spine, he 
will be taken all at once with pain and favor one hind leg, appetite 
poor as a general thing at present. Since his first attack he sits on 
one side, never square up and down. At times he seems not to be 
able to use his hindquarters. Ans. We should say that your dog 
suffers from muscular rheumatism or lumbago. This is caused by 
cold. The treatment to be followed consists in rubbing the parts with 
chloroform linament, oS blistering with a fly blister over the 
affected part. Keep the dog’s bowels in good condition and let him 
sleep in a dry, warm kennel or room. 

G. W., Trenton, N. J.—I have an English setter five years old. His 
hair comes out very badly, and has for a couple of years past. Have 
tried brushing, combing and w: with sulphur soap. He -has 
been perfectly healthy; had distemper when young and since then 


the hair follicles, but -~ will probably find, on careful examination, 
minute scales or dandruff covering the skin. This is scaly eczema, 
one form of mange, and is chronic. The best skin medicine 1s Fowler’s 
solution of arsenic, and should be given in graded doses, commencing 
with three drops, running up to ten by an increase of a drop per diem, 
After three weeks stop the arsenic for a week and then commence 
- in same way. For askin wash get four ounces each of rose and 
of camphor water, add two teaspoonsful of sulphur and mix all 
together and apply once daily. 


Hifle and Grap Shooting. 


; saint all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 








FIXTURES. 
Oct. 20.—First Georgia State Fair Tournament, under auspices of 
the National Gun Association. Judge M. R. Freeman, Manager, 
Macon, Ga. Beginning Oct. 20. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


OSTON, Oct. 12.—The three closing days of last week were taken 
up at Walnut Hill with the matches of the fall meeting of the 
Massachusetts Rifle Association. Three matches had been provided 
and for three days the —- was almost incessant. ©. W. Hin - 
man was executive officer of the meeting, with C. E. Berry as sta- 
tistical head. The programme provided: 

200-yard match, Massachusetts decimal targets. Open to all com- 
ers; 200 yds. Position, standing. Rifle, any within the rules, 
Rounds, seven. Entries unlimited. Entry fee, fifty cents. Winners 
of prizes to be decided by the aggregate of the four best scores; 
highest sible, 280, The competitor making the highest aggregate 
score to have first choice, the other prize winners t> choose in order 
of their respective scores. Scores of equal number of points will be 
considered a tie without regard to rank or value of shots. Ties to be 
decided by the next highest score made, outside of the four counting 
scores. 

E. F. Richardson 257, C. D. Palmer 250, A. C. White 246, A. C. Adams 
248, D. Newton 238, E. J. Cram 287, Geo. Fay 237, E. M. Rockwell 237, 
R. Reed 236, J. Francis 234, O. M. Jewell 234, J. B. Fellows 233, G. W. 
Foster 230, J. N. Frye 229, F. A. Whitney 228, B. M. Pitts 216, G. G. 
Franklin 214, H. K. Richardson 213, F. W. Thomas 212, W. Rust 209, 
W. Fisher 207, C. L. Holmes 206, &. B, Souther 205. F. W. Yates 205, J. 
L. Thomas 204, F. D. Bartiett 203, N. F. Tufts 203, A. Law 2038, C. A. 
Joslin 201, L. O. Dennison 199, C. E. Mack 196, J. W. Vining 193, A. C. 
Simpson 192, H. Withington 191, A. Melvin 190, D. B. Ernst 190, J. P. 
Bates 188, A. C. Clark 185, G. Bassett 184, H. L. Whitney 179, C. H. 
Russell 177, A. W. Webb 173, T. Leighton 172, J. R. Munro 169, James 
Stewart 168, A. D. Alaen 162, W. Ford 162, W. C. Johnston, Jr., 161, 
M. Wintbrop 136, H. D. Wilbur 116, 

Massachusetts decimal target, at rest, 200yds, rounds 7, position 
any or rest, any rifle under 10ibs. without telescopic sights, entries 
same asin Match 1, prizes to be won on the aggregate of each com- 
petitor’s best four scores, ties will be decided as in Match 1. 75 per 
cent of total entry fees will be divided into 11 prizes: 
JN Frye....... 69 69 69 70-277 JR Munro ....68 68 64 64—264 
J Francis.......69 69 68 70—276 BG Warren....67 66 66 65—264 
GW Whitcomb.69 60 69 69—276 J B Fellows....62 60 64 59—245 
D L Chase...... 66 99 69 70-276 W Arthur...... 56 56 62 59—233 
SWilder........69 69 68 68—274 LODennison..52 59 54 40—205 

600yd. Cartoon Match.—Open to all comers, 600yds, cartoons to 
count 6, any rifle within the rules, short and mid range sporting 
rifles allowed any rest, entries unlimited, entry fee 50 cents, four 
ecores to count, ties to be decided by the rules of the M. R. A., Spring- 
field military rities, as issued by the State, allowed 7 points on each 
score. All competitors are subject to the rules of the M. R. A. 
Attention is specially requested to those relating to the weight and 
trigger-pull of rifles, the loading of guns at the firing point, and 
penalties for carlessness; no challenge of shots will be permitted 
except at the discretion of the executive officer; persons challengm 
will be required to deposit 50 cents, to be forfeited in case the enal- 
lenge proves unwarranted; sighting shots are not allowed in any of 
these contests. 

Possible 168 on 4 scores, 28 points allowance for military rifle. 

S Wilder (long range rifle)..... 157 BG Warren (mid-randge rifle. .151 
Corp F W Yates (mil).126+4+28=154 N Washburn (long range rifle). 144 





J N Frye (mid-range rifle)...... 152 G W Whitcomb (mid-range r)..145 
W Ford (mil).......... 124+28=152 L Walizer (mil)... .... 105--28= 183 
Epwakps. 


ALBANY, O¢et, 10.—For the past two days the riflemen have been 
pounding the iron at Rensselaerwyck from early morning until dark 
in attempting to make good scores. The principal match in the fail 
meetings and the oue which attracts attention outside of the spori- 
ing riflemen is the Third Division match. There are about twenty 
organizations entitled to enter teams for the prize, but the skill of 
the Tenth Battalion riflemen is known all over the division, and only 
one of the organizations had the courage to enter the competition 
against them. The meeting in every way was successfully carried 
out, over 3,500 shots were fired, and owing to the excellent arrange- 
ments no accident happened. Appended are scores of the matches 
concluded yesterday: 

, Short-Range Match—200dys. 









WE Fitch.......... 33 33 35-101 C Hume............. 29 30 31—90 
B R Spelman, Jr...33 33 34—100 S Schriver, Jr..:.... 29 30 1-90 
JG Newbury ..82 33 34— 99 J Mackwirth.... . 29 30 s0—89 
Ci Game... «202.0: 42 32 338— 97 SG Van Etten......2% 40 s0—86 
66 caren 31 31 34— 96 GMBrmnk........... 27 28 29—84 
BC Andrews.......31 31 32-94 H Wagoner......... 27 28 29-84 
DB ONE oc ccccaes 30 31 3j— 94 AF Waildoillig...... 20 2% 2-72 
J BSchuyler...... 30 31 31— 92 
Champion Military. 
20yds. 500yds. Total 
Sergt C Hume, 14th Separate Co.................. 22 25 47 
Lt H Batchelder, 10th Battalion.................. 25 22 47 
Sergt WT Miles, 10th Battalion............ 22 2 46 
Lt Chas A Gaus, 10th Battalion ... 24 2 46 
Sergt B C Andrews, 10th Battalion 22 23 45 
Col Wm E Fitch, 10th Battahon .. 24 21 45 
Sergt B R Spelman, 10th Battalion 22 22 44 
Lt J G Van Etten. 14th Separate Co. 22 22 At 
Sergt J I Miles, 10th Battalion...... .. ee) 20 43 
Sergt C R Johnston, 14th Separate Co...... ..... 20 21 41 
Lt G M Brink, 14th Separate Co .................. 20 21 41 
Third Division, N. G. S. N. Y. Match. 
Tenth Battalion, Albany. 
200y ds. 500yds. 
Sergt B R Spelman..................- 45554—23 55555—25 —48 
eS eee eae 44544—22 44545—22—43 
Lieut H Batoehelder.......cc.c0 ccceeee 33544—19 55444—22~-41 
Se MI sais dcncssiadicecccccseses 44444—20 42553—19—39 
Se ae ids ceccconscdiacesaceced 44444—20 24434 --17— 37 
Sergt BC Andrews........... ....2..- 44444—20 23452—16—36—244 
Fourteenth Separate Company, Kingston. 
200yds. 500yds. 
Lieut J G Van Etten.............0..00- 43554—21 55444-2243 
Sergt C Hume... .. aode -. .44445—21 23544—18—39 
Sert C R Johnston -43334—17 42445—19—36 
Lieut G M Brink....... 42443—17 82244—15—32 
Corp C H Van Gaasbee 44443—19 50035—13—82 
Private F Quant...... . .84434—18 20024— 8—23—208 
Mid-Range Match—6v0yds. 

ie Pe Oh a5 sede ccdecdawcsgnreinsacasueseeuserets 555555555554/55—74 
Pe Oia dincanestauedescddde << cisdaiedexeeeens 565545555554555—73 
FR BBs scan cedcedicndccacdted coceneaseaedl 554454445555055—70 
We IT EO) aide. civ cede cdssencedvedancas dddetteetar 555555545545505—68 
IRE ON. niidaa'cd dna daeccsavedss sadeddaneenece ail 5544553554555 — 67 
Fe dnc cntesscaccesatesacustccesehatel 042323342445542—47 


MANCHESTER, Nov. 9.—The third and last day of the fall meeting 
of the Manchester Ritle Association was marked by the best of 
weather conditions and the largest attendance of the meeting took 
advantage of the favorable elements in an effort to make high scores. 
The forenoon was particularly one of interest, as some of the best 
shooting that has ever been seen in the State was developed. W. 
Dennison was the first to settle down to steady work, and the bulls- 
eyes rolled from his rifle with but few breaks. He raised himself 
card after card until half an hour before midday he had made a gain 
of 18 points and advanced from sixth place to the honorable leader- 
ship of the brilliant marksmen who c. nstituted his competitors. Mr. 
Dennison is calm and deliberate in all his movements and is a raodel 
rifleman. His 88 card was the largest made duriog the three days’ 
shooting. Another gentleman whose brilliant work won admiration 
was A. C. White, of Worcester, who made an unbroken string of 14 
consecutive bullseyes, 

The match conditions and winning scores stood: The first match— 
200yds off-hand, husetts decimal target, open te all comers, 
— standing, rifle any within the rules, rounds 10, entries un- 

imited, entry fee 50 cents, winners of prizes to be decided by the 
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aggregate of three best’scores counted as one continuous score, the : 
competitor making the highest te score to,have first choice, anaeing. 
the other prize winners to chose in order of their respective scores. . 
tT wneaned eS Gama” ihamskeed aan és peices debadaaltaiiie 

chardsor...... » eae. 
CD Palmer........... 85 83 85-253 FJ Drake.... ...... 71 70 67—208 AN OUTRIGGER FOR CANOES. 
CL ae 83 82 86—251 CA Joslin............ 62 71 70—203 | Editor Forest and Stream: 
O M Jewell............ 83 83 83—249 John Jay............. 68 66 66—200 Having had several ivquiries how to rig outriggers on narrow boats 
AB Dodge........... 83 82 84-249 W Graham........... 66 66 65—197 | and canoes I send a description of a set I fitted to one of Joyner’s 
G F Ellsworth........ 81 81 84—246. J Hodge.............. 64 61 67—192 | coasting canoes. Incl you will find 4 sketch of the outriggers; 
i ee 7 80 82—237 JB Anthony......... 58 64 59—181 | they are simple, stiff, strong and very easy to put on and take off the 
as. 71 78 78—238 John Mason..........61 57 62—180 | boat. 
GA Leighton ....... 72 74 75—221 SJoneg .............. 53 57 67—177 Ais the outrigger. made of flat steel, 4in. by 144in. D is an oak 
E I Partridge........72 76 73—221 W Morris............. 58 48 54—154 | block with a groove cut for the outrigger to slide in, C is the inwale 
J Lawrence .. ....... 72 73 74—219 L Dickerson...... . ..54 87 88—129 | of the boat. E is an oak strip about ft. long fastened firmiy to 
i acta spesnaks 72 76 69—217 DS Harriman.... .. 45 43 41—129 | the deck trees, on which also the seat rests. The inwale has a 


Second match at Creedmoor target. Open to all comers; 200yds ; 
position, standing; rifle, any within the rules; rounds, five; entries, 
unlimited; entries, 25 cents; winners of prizes to be decided by the 
aggregate of the best four scores counted as one continuous score. 
Sixty-seven per cent. of the total entry fees will be divided into eleven 


prizes. 

W Denning......... 2B 22 28 21-92 EI Partridge....... 21 21 22 22-6 
W Graham......... 23 22 23 23-91 AB Dodge......... 19 21 24 22-86 
8 N Johnson....... 22 22.23 28-90 RF Dillingham....22 20 21 21—#4 
BED veg puwwense ioe 22 22 23 23-90 W Morris........... 21 20 21 21—+3 
ee eee 22 22 21 22-87 J Hodge............ 21 20 22 20—S3 
J B Anthony.......22 22 22 21-87 


CREEDMOOR, Oct. 10.—The tenth marksman’s badge match of the 
season was shot to-day. The attendance was very large. but the 
scores averaged much lower than usual, owing to the attendance of 
a large number of new men, many of whom had never visited the 


range before. The winners were: 
200yds. a Total. 
2 45 












J F Klein, 17th Separate Company........ 2 

A F Schermerhorn, 12th Regt............. 20 24 44 
ae 20 22 42 
BR OO eee ven en 20 41 
ee ee 21 20 41 
es FO ING vain cen scnwvicrs dasbeceess 17 23 40 
Co OF Re, POU TRANG... ccvcscce coccsessen 20 20 40 
H D Hamilton, 23d Regt................... 16 


23 39 

The next matches will be shot on Saturday, Oct. 24, and on Elec- 
tion Day. 

HARTFORD, Conn., Oct 8.—The rifle teain of the City Guard. Com- 
pany F, First Regiment, won the Barbour medal at the rifle tourna- 
ment of the First Regiment, at Franklin Range, to-day. It wasa 
very agreeable surprise to the team and members of the company, 
for the team contained five new men who were substituted in place 
of some of the best shots in the cou pany, who have recently been 
discharged as their term of service expired. Nevertheless the team 
did some excellent shooting and made the next to the highest score 
ever made by a First Regiment company team at a prize shoot. The 
highest, 535, was made by the City Guard team last year. 

The Barbour medal was first competed for by teams from Compan- 
ies A, D, E, F, H and K of the First regiment and a team from the 
field and staff, on Saturday, Sept 18, 1879, at the Franklin Range. It 
was then won by the City Guard team by a score of 441. The Light 
Juard stood second with a score of 431. In 1880, Company E, of New 
Britain won the m:dal aad held it for two years, as there was no shoot 
in 1881, the regiment again took it 1m 1882 and in 1883 Company K 
took it from them. Last year the City Guard won the medal by a 
score of 535, and as above stated they hold it until next year, having 
won it to-day by a score of 523. The medal has been competed for 
- times and the City Guard team has been successful four times out 
of the six. 

The anaes are the scores of the teams which shot yesterday: 
Company F.—200yds., 257; 500yds., 266; total 523. Company K.— 
200yds., 247; 500yds., 246; total, 493. Company H.-—-200yds., 253; 
500yds., 216; total, 469. Company B.—200yds., 238; 500yds , 167; total, 
405, Field, Staff and N. C. Staff.—200yds., 229; 500yds., 160; total, 889. 

THOMASTON, Ct., Sept. 26.—Weekly shoot of the Empire Rifle 
Club fora badge, 200yds., offhand. Little wind, bright light and just 


the da, 

10 10 11 10 12 11 10 12 10 12—108 
Lemmon 10 111211 810121213 8—107 
ons 10 811111211 9 12 11 11—106 
12101110 9 91112 7 12—108 
Es 10 8 8-9 81010 9 8 1Il— 91 
Oct. 12.—On!y two were at the range; nearly all the remainder of 
the club were trying their skill with the birds or squirrels. Condi- 

tions. windy; very bright light: 
INAS no Goenwee seg esnes Kanseuee 11 10 12 10 10 11 12 9 10 12—107 
PROUT isch and aesceseubaeeosestors aess 101010 810 9 910 6 10— 9% 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Oct. ee medal match, 200yds., off- 
hand, Creedmoor target. Wind light at 8 o’clock; light, bright. 


wear. On the deck is screwed a brass plate with aslide to stop up 
the hole when the rigger is not in use. A piece of gas pipe, B, about 
lin. long, is brazed into a hole at the end of the outrigger forjthe row 
luck to work in, a in. steel rod can be fastened to the deck Ift. aft 
of the outrigger to torm a brace. I would always advise the use of 
cast-steel in making outriggers, as it is very much stiffer than iron. F 
isa screw to hold up the outrigger, so it willnot go down further than 

uired; by having several holes for that screw the rigger can be 
raised or lowered at will. 

In putting on the outrigger no part of 1t ought to be fastened to the 
skin of the boat, as the continual strain might cause a leak. Canoe- 
ing is almost unknown in our city, although we have the mighty 
Mississippi we might say almost at our door. Now I must give you a 
description of my canoe. She is built of white cedar in. planking; 
ribs elm, 2in. apart; Spanish cedar deck, 3-16in. thick; deck beams 
and knees 6in. apart; the boatis 16x36, 15in. deep at bow, 13¢in. at 
stern; steel centerboard 30in. long, drop rudder and two balance lug 
sails of 9544 sq. ft. The hull was built by F. Joyner, of Glens Falls, 
N. Y., Diamond model, with his smooth ~. novelty joint. She is a 
fast and powerful boat, will come about with the mainsail alone; the 
centerboard is under the forward deck, the forward end being only 
2ft. from the bow, the mainmast tube 20in. from bow. The cockpit 
is 8ft. long, with a hatch at after end; cockpit combing lin. high. 

I read with much pleasure every week the canoeing items in the 
FOREST AND STREAM and am glad to add my little mite to them. 

Bur.inerTon, Iowa. JOHN J. ORT. 


A SHOOTING TRIP IN THE MUD TURTLE. 


A* the shooting was good dewn the river, four of us, A., H.and my- 

self, with our old dog Bob as No. 4, determined to start for a 
few days with the ducks. We all packed into our old canoe, the Mud 
Turtle, and it was a very tight fit, A. being a large man and fond of 
much baggage, while H. andI are not very moderate in our desires 
in that way either. The canoe was very low in the water, not a quar- 
ter of an inch to spare, and every little ripple that we saw caused us 
much anxiety, as we feared we should be swamped if a sea got up; 
but luckily there was hardly a breath of wind and the river was as 
smooth as a millpond. 

Our destination was the R—- Islands, where we hoped to get some 
duck and woodcock shooting, but not much of the former, as it was 
very early in the season. When we arrived at the camp ground it 
was too late to try shooting, so we devoted what remained of daylight 
to making our camp comfortable, as we meant to stay there several 





JR Brow.... ....... 5552355454—46 RH Burns.......... 5444544455—44 | days. We cut rushes for our beds, brought in a good supply of wood, 

A FWard........... 544344455543 JD Curtiss......... 344434544439 | and made things snug generally. 

L Hazeltine......... 544544544448 W H Sprague.......3444515444—41 | _ After supper wa laid down at the fire to chat and enjoy ourselves, 

J G Sonngren 345154444441 but soon a canoe with two men in it glided up to the landing place. 
Sha We went down to see who the new comers were, and found that they 


A PROTEST DECIDED.—The directors of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation at their meeting on Tuesday last disallowed the protest 
against awarding the first pr.ze of $100 to Corporal Yates of the reg- 
ular army in the President’s match shot at Creedmoor. It was 
alleged that he had shot the first stage of the match witha si x-groove 
Springfield rifie instead of the three-groove. 


were T. and C., from M., who we knew slightly. However, it wasn’t 
long before we were chatting away like the oldest of friends. Such 
is the influence of outdoor life. They camped a feweyards distant 
from us, and when we had helped them to the best of our et to 
get things to rights we left them to get a meal in private. We had 
just laid down again at our fire, when we saw a tremendous blaze at 
their camp, and on running over found that their tent had caught 
fire from a spark, and was burning rapidly. T., who had been par- 
alyzed by the extent of the calamity, when he heard us coming re- 
gained his presence of mind, and catching up the first vessel which 
came to hand, and which happened to be their teapot full of tea, 
threw it on the fire and succeeded in putting it out. They were very 
doleful at having their tent burnt, their tea gone, and everything in 
a mess, but when we told them that we had a good supply of provi- 
sions, and could no doubt give them somethin,; to eat, they cheered 
up wonderfully and came over to our camp. We sat until late in 
front of the fire spinning yarns. It was not a very wise thing to do, 
as we meant to shoot next day, but we became so interested in dis- 
cussing our plans that we forgot howtime flew. T. and C. told us 
that they were expecting two old shooting chums of ours down that 
night, or to speak more correctly, morning, and wondered why they 
didn’t turn up. 

At last, tired of waiting we turned in, agreeing that the first man to 
wake should arouse the rest. After sleeping a couple of hours I woke, 
and, on louvking at my watch, found it was time to be stirring, so got 
up. Notso A. and H., who would not leave their warm blankets for 
the cold, foggy morning outside; so getting into my clothes, I took 
my gun, and calling the dog, walked over to the other camp. I saw 
a canoe hauled up on the shore, covered with a rubber sheet, which I 
pulled aside and discovered our friends sound asleep, they ha ar- 
rived after we had turned in. They said they had not left M. ull late 
in the evening, and, as tney were very tired, fell aslecp in the canve 
after paddling ten or twelve miles. The canoe, left to itself, drifted 
down the river, with the bow pointing up stream. When they woke 
they thought a had only been asleep a few moments, and set to 
work again paddling up stream, the night being so dark that they 
could not discover their mistake. After going several miles J. thought 
something was wrong, and on going ashore discovered their error. 
Hence their late arrival. [n spite of their hard night’s work they 
= ready to come out shooting, T. making the fourth, C. being too 

zy to come. 

On arriving at the first marsh we divided, T. taking the right hand 
side, I taking the left, J. walking some distance behind me, and B. 
staying at the end to get any that might turn back. We put the 
three spaniels, one clumber and two cockers, into the reeds to put the 
birds up. We had only gone a few steps when a duck got up on T’s 
side, — bag; him handsomely, his dog retrieving in fine style. 
We had hardly started again when ano’ got up. which T. also 
knocked over. The next bird also rose on his side, but somehow he 
missed him clean with both barrels. G. also cut loose at it, but he 
ga Siam 1 I fired and dropped him. Old 

e me at very lovg range, and drop m. 

Bob now put one upon my side, and, letting him get well away, I 
fired and ged him. T. now got another opportunity, which he 
improved on and ged another. After this our luck seemed to 
desert us, and we worked for a couple of hours, not seeing a feather. 
At last Bob put up another for me, which was also brought to bag. 
In making a short cut between two points I got ‘‘bogged,”’ and only 
with the greatest difficulty succeeded in extricating myself, my long 
wading boots hindering me — J.’s luck new turned, he getting 
a couple of shots at ducks, both of which he knocked over. E 

The others were now getting tired, so wsnt-back to camp, leaving 
me alone. I was not satisfied yet, so wen: back to the first marsh we 
had tried, hoping to get a bird or two which had evaded us before. 
Old Bob got on a scent at once and tracked a woodduck on to the 
shore, from which he soon put it up. He also was brought to bag. 
The heat was now intense, so I went back to camp, A. and H. being 
glad to hear that we had had some sport, and sorry they had not 
come with us. Although the ducks are very scarce here at this time 
of the year, it is very = sport shooting them, as they get up from 
the reeds like snipe before the spaniels, giving very pretty shots. As 
we had not expected to find many ducks, we had only brought two or 
three rounds of heavy cartridges each, and these we had used, so we 
had to give up trying for ducks. 

After breakfast C. took T.’s gun and went off by himself. Half an 





THE TRAP. 


OXFORD, Mass , October 9.—The tournament this week under the 
auspices of the Oxford Gun Club was very successful. The attend; 
ance was good. Among the visitors were, H. W. Webber, E. I. Smith. 
G. G. Tidsbury, C. B. Holden, W. L. Davis and L. R. Hudson. of 
Worcester. Tne only drawback was a very strong wind. The 
several events and winners were as follows: 

First event, 5 clay birds, 9 entries: B. Franklin, first, W. Emerson, 
M. D. Whittier and H. Waters divide second, A. R. Bowdish, third. 

Second event, 5 glass balls, 17 entries: W. W. Webber, Whittier 
and E. T. Smith divided first; Bowdish and W. R. Dion, second; G. 
G. Tidsbury and C. H. Parker, third. aa 

Third event, 5 clog -oigenes, 16 entries: Webber and Emerson divide 
first; Smith and Frankhn, second; Whittier, third; Waters and A. 
Ingraham divide fourth. s 

¥ourth event, 5 glass balls, 16 entries.—Tidsbury first, Smith, Web- 
ber and C. B. Holden divide second, Waters third, Franklin and 
Whittier divide fourth. 

Fifth event, 6 clay birds, 15 entries.—W. L. Davis first, G. Jones 
second, Tidsbury third, Webber fourth. 

Sixth event, 7 glass balls, 15 entries —Bowdish first, L. R. Hudson 
second, Emerson and Webber divide third, Whittier and Dion divide 
fourth. 

Seventh event, 6 clay birds, 13 entries—Emerson, Smith and Davis 
divide first, Tidsbury{second, Bowdish third, Waters fourth. ; 

Eighth event-6 glass balis, 14 entries. Dean and Bowdish divide 
first. Hudson, Smith and Webber divide second, Whittier and Waters 
divide third, Davis fourth. 7 

Ninth event—7 clay-pigeons, 8 entries. Webber first, Bowdish and 
Tidsbury divide second, Smith third, Whittier and Emerson divide 
fourth. 

Tenth event, 7 giass balls, 9 entries: Dean and Tidsbury divide 
a second; Hudson, third, Bowdish and Franklin divide 
fourth. 

Eleventh event, 9 clay-birds, 12 entries: Tidsbury and Jones divide 
first; Smith and Franklin divide second; Davis and Emerson divide 
third; Dion and Bodish divide fourth, 

Twelfth event, 9 glass balls, 13 entries: Davis, first; Jones and 
Smith divide second; Tidsbury, third, Helden fourth. 

Thirteenth event, 7 clay-birds, 10 entries—Franklin and ,Jones 
divided first, Webber second, Smith and Dixon divided third. 

Fourteenth event, 7 glass balls, 14 entries—Franklin and Smith 
divided first, Jones and Ingraham divided second, Holden third, 
Dean fourth. 





NATIONAL GuN ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENTS.—Special Notice.—Mem- 
bers desirous of organizing tournaments in their vicinity, under the 
auspices of the Association, are requested to notify the undersigned. 
All the expenses of the same will be paid by us. Make your arrange- 
ments for 1886. We propose to establish a circuit of tournaments 
annually. Claim your dates now. General office and headquarters, 
Macon, Ga.—Matt R. FREEMAN, Vice-President and General Manager; 
F. C. Eruripnee, Secretary, Macon, Ga. Send 1¢ centsfor handj book 
containing rules, constitution, etc. ‘Fairly started and its future 
depends entirely upon the manner in which the sportsmen throughout 
the country respond.’’—C. M. Stark, April 18, 1885.—Adv. 








CHICAGO BICYCLE TOURNAMENT.—The Lllinois Di- 
vision of the League of American Wheelmen will hold a tour- 
pament at the Base Ball Park, Chicago, Oct. 16 and 17. 












piece of sheet brass put underneath the outrigger block so it will not 






hour afterward we heard a shot fired aswe thought by him. I must 
here explain that C. is not used to the woods or toagun. As hour 
after hour passed and (. did not put in an a , we became 
very anxious, and poems him weltering in blood, having shot 
himself by accident, etc., etc. At last we could bear it no longer, and 
all went out to search the woods for him. We looked for an hour or 
more, and at last ee and went back to camp to rest before set- 
ting out again. o should we find on our return but C. sound 
asleep. We woke him up and made him tell us what had happened 
tohim, It seems he ei pene from the island we were on to another 
much larger one, and lost himself on it, and had wandered about 
until, by a lucky chance he had got on to the trail that he had made 
going in, and following it back managed to find the camp 

At noon J., B., T. and C. left, they having to attend a pigeon match 
duwn the river next morning, and we were left alone again. The 
weather now was very hot, and anyt but lying in the shade and 
dozing was almost an .impossibliity. y appetite, however, never 
deserts me, so I made a savory mess of bacon, onions and potatoes. 
When I asked A. if he wanted some dinner-he came over to see what 
was going; but when he saw the bacon he gave a piteous moan and 
rushed back to his seat, saying: ‘‘Well,I’ve a pretty good appetite 
generally, but I’ll be shot if I can go fat pork when it’s 110 in the 
sbade.” 8e, as I didn’t like to see good food wasted, I ate his share. 

In the ae I tried for woodcock and bagged a couple, the 
others being too dove up with the heat to come. e turned in early 
and slept well. It was too hot next morning to go out shooting, so 
we did not get up till late. 

At midday we started out on our long and hot paddle home. It 
was very rough on the main river and we found it very dangerous in 
our heavily laden canoe, so decided to land A. and the dog and the 
were to walk to T—— and catch the night boat for home, while H. 
and { took the canoe on, as she would be able to ride out the rough 
weather, now that she was lightened. We sailed all the rest of the 
way, so got on very fast, reaching home in good time. F, M. 

Orrawa, Canada. 


SMALL YACHTS VS. CANOES. 

Ww: have received the following letter fromm “‘Guenn” in answer 

to Mr. Clapham’s challenge. The original challenge issued by 
“Guenn’’ was to be a very different boat, and;it would be interesting 
to learn how big a boat Mr. Clapham pro 3 to substitute for 
“Deja’s” 11x3 cutter canoe. The Guenn is 15ft. on deck, 31}¢in. beam, 
l14in. depth of ho'd and 64in. draft, with 140sq. ft. of sail and folding 
centerboard: 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Thomas Clapham, of Roslyn, L.I., boat and sharpie builder, 
seems to have a perpetual mortgage on your reading columns, to 
judze by the amount of free advertising he obtains for his specialty 

n the shape of letters to the editor. What relation my challenge to 
“Deja” as a canoeist, disputing the extravagant claims made for his 
paragon at the expense of all present canoes, bears to the superiorit; 
a the sharpie over everything that floats. as claimed by him, I fail 

o see. 

But as I enjoy a good raee beyond most things, I will accept his 
challenge, the race to come off from the Seawanhaka Y. C. house 
some day this month, the ForEst AND STREAM editor to judge and lay 
out a course; distance and time limit as before named, viz., about 5 
miles either to leeward or triangular and return, and two hours to 
make the race in. The A. C. A. International cup fond to be the 
beneficiary from the pocket of the loser. The race to be singlehanded, 
no ballast to be shifted. Forrest AND STREAM has my —— 

UENN. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

When ‘‘Deja”’ first made his attack on the canoe in the ForEsT AND 
Stream he professed to voice the views of a thousand or more dis- 
gusted canoeists. Now that ‘‘Dot’s’’ one or two thousand have come 
out in sufficient numbers to keep “Deja” in races for some time, we 
would like to hear from ‘‘Deja’s”’ constituents. Ros Koy. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

“Seneca” seems to think that the conclusions arrived at from my 
limited observation of the sailing qualities of the sneakbox are incor- 
rect. Now, if ‘‘Seneca™ is prepared to state that a canoe will not out- 
point and outfoot the box to windward, and also beat her free, I 
shall be obliged to believe him, for I was never in a box in my life, 
and my canoeing experience does not extend over one-quarter the 
length of his; but I have seen three sneakboxes badly beaten by sail- 
ing canoes, and have never seen a canoe with the slightest pretension 
to speed beaten by a box. So my statement was not entirely base- 
less. ‘‘Seneca’’ says a box will carry twice the sail a canoe will. 
Unquestionably she will; but on the 3ist of last July, upon Eel Bay, I 
saw the Nirvana, a 14ft.x27in. canoe, with about 65ft. of sail, ab- 
solutely run away from the ‘‘Brooklyn a, with 115ft. SoI should 
say that she needs considerably more than twice as much to keep up 
with the procession. 

I have not written the above with the idea of convinving any one 
that the canoe is superior to the box, because I consider their quali- 
ties do not permit them to become rivals at all. They belong to utterly 
different spheres. I am much indebted to Seneca” for his invita- 
tion, and, should the chance offer, shall certainly avail myself of it; 
but why does he talk of an introduction? It is less than a year since 
I had two or three letters from him direct, though since he left Wash- 
ington I have never heard where he has taken up his abode. If it 
were not that he speaks of my nearness to him, I should suppose he 
did not recognize me under my present signature. I shall consider my- 
self most highly favored by a chance to cruise with such an old hand, 
and shall gladly welcome any communication from him. KATRINA. 

PirTsBuRGH, Oct. 9. 


A PURITAN KEEL BOAT. 

— years ago there was a fleet of small kel sailboats in Ply- 

mouth harbor, used largely by the lobstermen. I have no 
doubt the same boat is still in use there, but cannot say for certain, 
as it is several years since I last visited the rock on which the Pil- 
grims landed. These boats are from 15ft. to 20ft. long with a beam 
from 4 to 6ft. They draw about ift. of water rorward and 24 to 30in. 
aft. The keel proper is 3 or 4in. deep forward, running to a foot or 
more at the sternpost. The boats have an overhang of about 2ft. at 
the stern, araking sternpost and plumb stern. The ballast is usually 
iron, placed as low as possible inside. The cockpit is about 8ft. long, 
elliptical in form, and has a high coaming all round it. Some of the 
boats are fitted with a hatch or movable deck, which is used in rough 
weather, over the forward part of the cockpit. This hatch fits down 
over the coaming and has considerable arch co it, and when in posi- 
tion only leaves about 4ft. of open cockpit for helmsman and crew 
or passengers. The mainmast, which is forward, is stepped ve 
near the bow and carries a large sprit sail, or a regular fore-and-aft 
gaff sail peaked up very high. This sail has no boom, as the lower 
end of the leach runs aft of the mizzenmast, but has two sheets at. 
the clew, one on either side of the mizzenmast. The mizzen is about 
one-third the size of the mainsail, and in heavy weather is not used. 
The mast steps through a fixed seat in the middle of the cockpit, 
ronning athwart ship. Tue sail is generally laced to the mast. The 
mast is lifted bodily out to lower sail, and stowed below. The mizzen 
hasaboom. The entire rig looks very much like that of the modern 
canoe with lug sails, the placing and proportion of sails being exactly 
similar. A flush deck extends the entire length of the boat. being 8 
or 10in. wide amidship outside of coaming, and has considerable 
cambre. The boat has a good sheer and high bow. 

This is the boat I learned to sail in, and if ‘*Deja’’ thinks I don’t 
know anything about keel boats and sailing, 1 have only to refer him 
to Capt. Watson, of Plymouth, if he is still alive, who built the 
Grecian Bend, and of whom I chartered her for a season when at 
school. If the Captain don’t report that ‘‘Knapp’s boys” got the 
most work out of that boat in the shortest time du: that summer, 
Iam much mistaken. In 1871 four of us took a cruise from Ply- 
mouth in a similar boat—the Black Ball, belonging to Mr. Robbins— 
to Wellfleet and back, around the shore of Cape Cod Bay. We took 
our time going, five days, entering every barbor and inlet, and visit- 
ing all er of interest on the north side of the Cape. Return- 
ing _ made the run, following the shore all the way, in a day anda 

a 
he boat sails very close to the wind, asthe mainsail can be sheeted 
in wonderfully flat; and before the wind there is not the pull on the 
rudder that there is with the catboat. The lack of a boom cn the 
mainsail, however, necessitates close watching when running free to 
prevent a premature jibe. 

The tide has a mean rise and fall of over ten feet at Plymouth. At 
low tide the harbor is a mixture of vast mud and sand flats with deep 
winding chanuels between. We fellows knew all the channels in 
Plymouth harbor proper, where we generally sailed, but over Dux- 
bury way the location of channels was unknown tous. Eight of us 
sailed over to Duxbury one afternoon and were prevented from re- 
turning the same day by a gale of wind. Starting back at daylight 
next morning we intended to get home to breakfast and in time for 
school. The tide was just bezinning tc ebb. When in the very 
middle of the bay one of the four boats grounded, and in a few min- 
utes the tide had left her hard and fast. Before the others could get 
to a channel a like fate befell them. Intwo hours we found ourselves 
on an island perhaps a mile long and more than half a mile wide, and 
worst of all, a deep chagnel between us and shore. We had brought 
with us only enough provisions fer a supper, and that supper 
been eaten the ht before. We had no water fittodrink. At low 
water one of the fellows swam ashore and got a couple of bottles of 
fresh water for the rest. Between two and in the afternoon we 
floated off, and got home an hour later, sadly demoralized. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 











Friend “Deja.” what would have done had you been of the 
party in your perfect ship? Now don't be too hard en us, for we were 
only school boys you know, And yet, though that is fifteen years 
ago, I don’t beiieve I have yet learned enouga to avoid such an acci- 
dent in a shoal harbor which I am not familiar with, if I sail into it 
with a keel boat. Had “Seneca” been with us he ponent would 
have attended school that day. Much as I enjoyed a holiday in those 
times, there was not a minute of our stay on that flat I did not wish 
myself comfortably seated at my desk in the school room, a good 
breakfast and dinner inside of me in place of those clams that I dug 
and ate, and which gave me a jolly colic. “Deja,” picture to your- 
self a boy with a cohe, from eating raw clams and preserved ginger 
(left over from supper) on @ mud flat in the hot sun, with not a drop 
of good drinking water anywhere within reach, and without a place 
to liedown. You know what position a keel boat takes when }.-ft by 
a tide on a flat. I believe in a keel—in its place. Dor. 

P. 8.—Have you heard from that army of canoeists you alluded to 
as only awaiting a prophet to Icad them to the perfect ship—ever 
ready to throw aside paddle and canoe sails—now that you have 
pointed your index finger to the path? Forest anp Stream, though 
eager to publish even a line from any of them,TI notice has been 
silent as the Sphinx—except for ne second httle gasp when you 
discovered the exact spot you planted your aristocratic a 


upon. 


THE TRAMP-GUENN MATCHES.—Three matches have lately 
been sailed between the Guenn, Brooklyn C. C, and Tramp, N.Y.C.C.. 
the former sailed by Mr. C. V. R. Schuyler, Brooklyn C. C., while the 
Guenn’s owner, Mr. Whitlock. sailed the Tramp. e first race was 
sailed over the course from the N. Y. C. C. house around Buoy 17, in 
a good 8. E. breeze, Guenn carrying two-reefed mainsail and short 
mast, and Tramp a new storm trysail, a loose-footed standing lug of 
46ft. only. Tramp won easily, Guenn not turning the buoy. A second 
race was sailed immediately after over the same course. A very 
severe squall struck the boats on their return, just after Guenn had 
shaken out areef. Tramp carried her sail through it safely and wen 
easily, The third race. sailed a week later, was from the old Sea- 
wanbaka Basin around Buoy 18 and Fort Lafayette. The wind was 
light and the water smooth, both carrying full sail. Tramp led over 
the whole course, winning by over one miaute. These results must 
in a great measure be attributed to the fact that the Tramp was 
much better bandled than her opponent. 


OBITUARY.—AIl who have visited Camp Grindstone for the last 
two years will regret to hear of the death of Mrs E. J. Toker, who 
did so much to make Squaw Point the pleasant place that it has been 
for two seasons. Mr. and Mrs, Toker with their party were the first 
to welcome the coming canoeists, and the Jast to leave when camp 
was over; and their friends, who number the entire camp, were 
always welcome at the Peterboro tent. To those who have shared 
their hospitality the return next year will be in sad contrast to the 
past season’s merry reunion, without the pleasant welcome of the 
“Chaperone.” Though we canoeists knew her for but a short time 
each season, her kind heart and bright disposition won the rezard of 
all, and we can heartly sympathize with those whose loss is still 
greater, as they knew still more the many beauties of her character. 

AN INTERESTING SOUVENIR.—The Merrimack meet of 1885 has 
been immortalized (as was aiso its predecessor) by a book of sketches 
done in India ink, by Joseph Smith, and now going the rounds of the 
Vesper boys and their friends. The funny side of the camp is graph- 
ically illustrated, one page showing how a couple of the boys ‘‘tossed”’ 
a guest, who, the text informs us, was ‘“‘not de-Neidé customary civ- 
ilities of the camp *» Numerous photographs, taken on the ground, 
accompany the pen and ink sketches, and the whole combine to form 
an interesting souvenir of the meet, which the artist-author sends out 
‘twith a dim notion that it may some time be rewurned”’ to him. 


SHATTEMUC C. C.—The fall regatta of this club was held on Sat- 
urday. six races being sailed. The Class 2 ——t was won by W. 
M. Carpenter. Class 4 paddling by H. M. Carpenter, Tandem race by 
by J. K. Hand, Class B sailing by 


Messrs. Carpenter, Class A sailin 
. Hand. The full account will 


T. J. Hand, and the upset race by J. 
appear next week. 

HARTFORD C. C.—The account of this club’s fall races on Sa‘ur- 
day was received too late for this issue. There were ten races on the 
programme. The open sailing race without Jimit was won by John 
Bowles, canoe Gluck, Springfield C. C. The challenge cup race was 
postponed for lack of wind. 

SPRINGFIELD C. C.—This club will hold their regatta on Oct. 17 
at2 P.M. There will be a tandem paddling, tandem sailing, single 
paddling. sailing with and without ballast, hand paddling and sailing 
without rudders, The races are open to all. 

ATWO MONTHS’ CRUISE ALONG THE SOUND.—Several young 
canoeists from Hartford spent the months of July and August cruis- 
ing and camping along Long Island Sound, between New London and 
New Haven. A log of the cruise was.kept by them. 


Hachting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ng Co. 











A CHALLENGE FROM GALATEA. 


eet the friends of the narrow cutters are by no means 
discouraged at the result of the late races, and that 
they are not yet ready to split their boats open and shove 
their narrow sides apart or to hip them, like the Sappho and 
the latest specimen of our local skill, the Speranza, is shown 
by the challenge just sent by Mr. J. Beavor-Webb on behalf 
of Galatea. It is generally known that this yacht was to 
come out here this fall and race after Genesta if the latter 
failed to win the Cup; but from first to last she has met with 
nothing but ill luck; her skipper, in spite of his reputation, 
has proved a complete failure, and the final loss of her mast 
put an end to all ideas of an Atlantic passage. Apart from 
her accidents, she has not been successful as a prize winner 
in her first season; but her designer, in whose hands the 
matter of challenging was left, has decided to bring her out 
here after a pretty thorough knowledge of the boats she will 
have to meet and the weather she is apt to sail in. Evidently 
he does not ascribe Genesta’s defeat to her narrow beam, as 
the new boat is five feet longer, with the same beam as 
Genesta. In construction she is of steel throughout, which 
has hindered her thus far from the scaling of the bottom 
that always occurs in a first season; but by next year this 
will be remedied. 

No doubt Mr. Webb’s experience here will suggest many 
points in which Galatea muy be made to do better than 
Genesta has this season; the courses, the climate, the pre- 
vailing winds, the entire conditions of racing are different 
from those that Genesta’s crew had been accustomed to at 
home, and no doubt Galatea will be a more formidable 
adversary than Genesta. That any radical changes will be 
made in her as the result of Mr. Webb’s observations here is 
not probable, though he has decided to try her with a laced 
mainsail and test it thoroughly with the loose-footed one. It 
is not surprising that a party of non-technical reporters 
should have circulated as a fact the yarn about a centerboard 
in Galatea, but it seems that some who should know better 
have most unsuspiciously swallowed entire the tub that 
amiable Captain Carter threw to the voracious and omnivo- 
Tous whale that was constantly cruising about Genesta on 
the lookout for interviews and information. We can give 
them also another interesting piece of news which they can 
digest at their leisure, and the truth of which we can vouch 



























for. Unlike Genesta, Marjorie, Tara, Marguerite and Irex, 
Galatea will have no outside ballast, but it will all be stowed 
inside the hull, 


THE ACCOMMODATIONS OF A 20-TONNER: 


LARA, the latest addition to our cutter fleet, promises to give an 
account of herself, as far as speed is concerned. and will no doubt 
score a big record next season. If she and her class are fast, the 
next question, as their safety is now universally acknowledged, is 
that of accommodation. The following plan shows the arrangement 
of Lenore, Clara’s most successful rival abroad. She was alvo built 
by Fife in 1882 and is 60ft. over all, 53ft. waterline, 9ft. 4in. beam. 6. 
o. in depth, and draws 10ft. with all lead ballast. Her general ar- 
rangement below is shown in the accompanying plan. The forecastle 
is quite roomy with plenty of head room, the forward cabin contains 








one berth and o ite toitisa passageway and the try. The 
saloon is 6ft. 3 phigh, with two large sofas with sideboards and 
lockers at head and foot. The companion leads into a separate eutry- 
way, with w. c. and storeroom opening into it, while at its after end 
is a door to the main or ladies’ cabin. This is a good sized room with 
four regular berths, sofas and washstand. The counter is used for 
sails, nant a fast racer Lenore is also a good cruising boat, having 
berths for five basides the crew without using the cabin as a os 
room. Thearrangement is excellent, securing an easy access to a) 


parts. 





A REEFING GEAR FOR JIBS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

While looking over the back numbers of the Forest anp Stream I 
find a new arrangement for reefing jibs. I send a sketch of one which, 
where a man cannot go out on a bowsprit, I think this is uhe simplest 
and best methd of reefing. All there is to be done is to drop the jib 









pues. take holi of line marked A, aad pull inboard until jib fits 
'Y 


snugly on jibboom, then make fast to a cleat on the en’ of jibboom. 

The whole thing consists of a rope running through sc ew eyes on 

pecs and through the suil, erossing on both sides. 
EW YORK. 


REPAIRS AND ALTERATIONS. 


A’ THE end of the season, when the time comes for laying up, 
there are alwavs some changes, repairs, or other improvemen 
that have suggested themselves after several months’ sailing, and 
which must be done before vee As the time is seemingly long in 
which to complete such work it is usually neglected at first until in 
midwinter something calls attention to it, by which time many things 
have been forgotten; and when the work if finally taken in hand it is 
usually well toward spring, builders are busy, and as a result fitting 
eut is retarded and the work is improperly done. The proper time to 
begin all such work is when the yacht is first stripped. As sails are 
unbent and gear stored the owner should go over all parts, making a 
full list of every: hing to be done to hull, sails, rigging and entire out- 
fit. 1f this is doue at once all will be included, but if left until winter, 
when most of the stuff is stored out of sight, many little points will be 
overlooked. In case any extensive alterations are needed the first 
thing to do is to study carefully the existing boat and its faults, and 
then to plan carefully and intelligently how to improve it. Whether 
or no any changes are to be made, every owner should know his boat 
thoroughly, and now, when the weather is still fine, but no sailing can 
be done, is the time for such work. With the yacht hauled up high 
and dry and all ballast removed as it will be, every part is open to ex- 
amination; and the yachtsman will find a large and interesting field 
for study iaside and outside of his boat. Measurements of all parts 
should be taken, including sails and spars, as they are often useful 
for reference, and cannot be obtained when afloat. No better method 
of studying the yacht can be found than to take off her lines. which, 
with her sail plan, can be neatly plotted and preserved. There are 
many good sailors who do not know how this is done, but to them, 
and to all who contemplate any changes in their yachts, we can 
recommend ‘Small Yachts,” published by the ForerT anp Stream, 
as a reliable guide in this and similar work. aaa its aid the process of 
“taking off’’ the lines may be readily underst »while the instructions 

in the simple drawing necessary are equally clear. 

When once the boat and its defects have been carefully studied the 
question is how to remedy them, and here again ‘“‘Smal] Yachts’’ 
comes in with examples of all classes of and rigs, and its clear 
ex tion of principles; a study of which in the long evenings of the 
fall and winter will not fail to set any yachtsman to thinking care- 
fully and to obtain a better knowledge of his boat than he ever had 
before. When once the main alterations have been decided on, 
shortly after laying up, there is still plenty of time for a thorough 
maturing of _ but remember that the sooner work is actually 
commenced the better. Builders are less busy in October, November 
and December than at any other period of the year, and not only can 
work be done to better advantage before the snows and extreme cold 
of winter, but better terms may usually be made during this dull 
season, both for repairs and new building. 

When once the necessary work is decided on and general plans and 
specifications drawn up, then is the time tw call in the builder to con- 
sult with him as to prices and the cheapest and best methods, after 
which the full plans and specifications may be prepared and work 
commenced at once, to be carried through promptly and regularly 
until it is fully completed in good season. 

In the case of a large yacht or of extensive or costly alterations 
the services of an expert will be necessary, and if he be competent 
he can save the owner more than his fee; but in the majority of cases 
with the smaller yachts the owner, — assisted by some friend 
in the club who has made a study of design and construction as an 
amateur, will be competent to dc ali the work and will find a pleasant 
diversion in the careful study of his beloved craft. In any case the 
main points are to study carefully the defects and their remedies 


RoBERT TATE. 





; well in advance, to plan thorougbly all alterations and to decide ex- 


actly what is to be done, before beginning the actual work on the 
boat. It is much easier and cheaper to erase pencil lines than to tear 
down or build up in wood and iron, anda little labor and thought 



























over the drawing board olay save many dollars when work is once 

begun. Decide on evei'y detail, draw or describe definitely every 

the work in good seasun, placing it in good hands; and 

when it is completed it will be better, it will cost iess and will be more 

satisfactory, not only to the owner, but to any honest builder whom 

ee employ than if done at the last moment in the usual baphaz- 
way. 


KNICKERBOCKER Y. 





C. FALL REGATTA. 


i 7s Knickerbockers have been as unfortunate thi; year as they 


were last. in the ma ter of wind, as their race on Sept. 30 was 
sailed in such light weather that the first yacht home only arrived 11 
seconds inside the time limit of 6 hours, as timed by the regatta com- 
mittee. Others who took the times of start and finish on their own 
watches declare that the ane time exceeded the limit 7 7 minutes 
and protested against the official time as incorrect, and it is not yet 
decided whether the race will stand or will be ordered resailed. This 
regatta is the great event about the west end of the Sound, and this 
year the club ventured on a larger scale than usual by hiring the iron 
steamer Cygnus, a larger and finer boat than they have ever before: 
had, but the result justified them, as the trip was a success financial] 
and also as far as the guests and friends of the club were concerned.. 

The yachts were divided into nine classes, including one for steam: 
yachts, the sailing craft, keel and centerboard, ranging from 45ft. ta 
14ft. corrected length. AlJl but the eighth class sailed a 20-mile course 
around the Gangway buoy, that only turned the Fort Schuyler buoy, 
tens The allowance was 2m. per foot sailing length (length and 
sail area). 

The wind was very light from S. E. at 11:18, when the yachts were 
started, all carrying kites. There not being wind enough to maneuver 
in the strong tide, the start was a slow one, and it was 11:28 when the 
last of the 39 starters was clear of the line. After the start the breeze 
died out completely, leaving the yachts to drift slowly for several 
hours, until about 3 P. M. there came alight south wind, before which 
the yachts made the outer mark, turning as follows: 





EE Miladéacadscac: wdededs Se BIO ede ndiccucnscceute 9 58 15 
Gs car decd caecacauets Fe Se IR ondnnes dcakedévasted 4 01 84 
RE aces aso cadsacces MOO Be vvciccscagctetizsgrds 4 01 36 
NN tactics dues qataweuet 3 4655 Wacondah......... ...4 O1 45 
CO eet . OES) ween OE Re Se isdddneccccceduwdacds 4 04 46 
[ |) ere SOE Bi edtensacccscucnns ..4 06 30° 
Rha  cadesandenesnxeacee 3 49 32 Black Hawk.......... 4 06 45 
DPE tciccacun skwaosncus 3 49 37 Peerless........... 4 08 10 
PE fccacdeaxscutacccas 3 52 54 Culprit Fay. ............. 4 08 15 


George Scott...... 
ears cotcectcdccecss 4 10 46 
WOOGS WON gains ceesacvencas 4 15 32 
WENN cecunedsdesceunaaeedd 418 55 





RG kidd cacgaxcevadsacaiias 3 57 45 

Coming home the work was very slow in the light wind, but the 
cutter Surf mahaged to repeat her performance of iast year, waikin, 
away in the light air, coming second to the fastest of the light-draft 
centerboards, the Lizzie R., and ahead of all the others, beatmg her 
own class badly.. 4s stated above the actual time of the Lizzie R. 
was given by the committee as 5:56:49, but it is not yetsettled whevher 
tnis time is correct. If the race stands, Lizzie R_ wins a second leg 
for the A. W. Mott cup, Gracie having one leg. She also takes the 
silk pennant and the class prize, the winners in the other classes be- 
ing Surf, Lena, Rosetta A, Dandy, Hornet, Bon Ton, Vaddie and 
seiba. The full times were: 


tart Finish. Actual. Corrected. 
MC saccise .avacds 11 23 50 5 48 40 6 25 10 6 12 387% 
REE oo cnwanasans 11 22 16 5 42 39 6 20 14 6 20 14 
Mivake sacadexeeane 11 22 53 6 14 10 6 51 17 6 30 27 
MIM aa ckees coces 11 23 30 6 25 40 7 02 10 6 42 30 
MO casa caeaadaeas 11 23 16 6 34 35 7 11:19 6 50 164g 
Wacondab.......... 11 20 43 6 30 02 7 05 19 6 51 27 
CLASS NO. 2—CABIN SLOOPS UNDER 31 FEET. 
BOiaae concen oduwes 11 2 20 6 28 40 7 05 10 7 05 10 
CLASS NO. 3—OPEN JIB AND MAINSAIL YACHTS, 25 FEET AND OVER. 
RANG Wicccececas .--11 15 11 5 15 00 5 59 49 5 59 4 
CLASS NO. 4—OPEN JIB AND MAINSAIL YACHTS, 21 TO 23 FEET. 
IB vnc cs ccenes 11 15 54 5 31 31 6 15 27 6 1h 2 
BI nascadscecsanae 11 16 15 5 32 49 6 16 34 616 34 
CLAss 5—OPEN JIB AND MAINSAIL YACHTS UNDER 21 FEET. 
ee 11 16 22 5 56 55 6 40 33 6 39 501g 
TIE ds ccetaccctes 11 16 22 6 07 57 6 51 35 6 46 20 
CLASS NO. 6—CAT-RIGGED YACHTS, 21 TO 25 FEET. 
TOI. winvisin se cacive 11 10 49 5 54 25 6 43 45 6 40 35 
CLASS NO. 7—CAT-RIGGED YACHTS, 17 TO 21 FEET. 
|, 11 09 40 6 11 30 7 01 50 6 59 3 
po ee 11 10 07 6 23 2 7 13 15 7il ante 
CLASS NO. 8--YACHTS UNDER 17 FEET. 
WAN esa danas den care 11 11 2 4 48 4 56 33 4 56 33 
Sairey Gamp.. .... 11 11 25 4 47 00 5 35 3) 5 34 58 
Centennial ......... 11 13 00 41715 5 04 15 5 01 18 
STEAM YACHTS. 
I sins aadames< wan 11 20 56 2 44 WO 2 23 04 2 23 01 
Maia seh: axieneus 11 20 45 2 04 10 2 43 2 2 43 25 


The other yachts were not timed at the finish 


WHOSE WATERLOO? 


* gratification of a desire evinced from many quarters, the -inder 

signed once more takes up atheme to round off for a full due 
his labors ip beha f of a wholesome class of vessels, hithertga abused 
and misrepresented by pens incompetent to argue for or against the 
issues of the time-worn contest betweeu cutter and sloop. 

From letters and utterances m certain quarters, a belief seems to 
be current that in the international races the battle has gone against 
the citter with great odds in favor of a so-called sloop, and that in 
consequence the ‘“‘cutter men” have not been heard in the land ag 
loud as before. A more thorough misap; rehension could not well 
exist. It is —— just as well that an extended and most enjoyable 
cruise in a smart littie 7-tonner, in which, by the way, I helped to pull 
off a big win against a field of eleven sloops, has delayed the appear- 
ance of this review. The public has had time to cool down and 
more calmly consider the actual state of affairs, with vision no tonger 
upset by the splurge of bunkum and the “high falutin”’ literature 
ground out by the cargo in the lay prints. Freed from the gushing 
rubbish of the daily press served up red hot to suit a flashy taste for 
literary intoxicants of a fiery order, the yachting public will now 
turn an ear to a statement of fac.s. and to inexorable logic, all the 
better prepared to abide by the verdict of an inquest upon history, in 
favor or against an orthodox faith. 

Without any attempt in justification of what I may term “‘my side 
of the case,”’ without anything at all in explanation of the interna- 
tional matches. without even a reconsideration, but through force of 
the commonest kind of logic, the very teachings of the races upon the 
face of matters, that portion of the public which is capable of an ex- 
pert opinion has long ago come to very precise conclusions. These 
are identical with the summary here undertaken. Let me premise by 
assuring the faint-hearted and the doubting Thomases that the Genesta 
—Puritan matches from first to last have given rise to the utmost 
satisfaction, even to gratification among the sailor element in the 
yachting world, those laying claim to the cognomen “cutter men” in 
contradistinction to the mere civilian afloat in pursuit of an “excur- 
sion.” For, tersely put, capable critics, seeking no balm to national 
vanity, but proselyting only for the sake of popularizing the best 
boat, are one and all in accord in the estimate they place upon the 
results of the two trials between Puritan and Genesta. They evince 
no hesitation in affirming and in proving that the America Cup 
remains in this country throuzh luck, undeniable good fortune, plain 
and clear as day, and subject to neither question nor dispute 

Luck and nothing but the most palpable luck has saved us from 
national defeat. I put it ju-t this way, since not for an instant can it 
be conceded that the sioop herself has been rescued from anihila~ 
tion. The doom of the sloop had beén once for all settled, when the 
Boston hybrid was nominated and Priscilla sent into hiding to be tink- 
ered and shoved up one rank into the family of modern ideas by next 
season. No matter in what light we view the cortests, it is impossible 
to draw the faintest consolation for the typical Amer:can sloop, as 
she has been known to us for half a century, and as she was champ- 
ioned up to the hour which heralded Puritan ahead in the trials of 
the home fleet preparatory to meefing the giant from far waters. 
The sloop, the good, old-time American sloop,in all her pristine 
glory of tiat floor, light weight, inside ballast, and mast in the eyes, 
with the one bundred and one minor lubberly attributes. upon which 
the old school once set so much store, this contrivance, this mere toy 
and nursery imitation of what a yacht ought to be, she never fig- 
ured in the international races at all. She was out of the hunt, shelved 
as a curio in remembrance of a past. fast dimming in the light of 
modern achievements in yacht arch tecture. With her, with the 
American sloop, the world has no longer any concern. Sheisa wilted 
flower, a relic of a barba:ous. yachting past, and never will she be 
resuscitated. 

Neither the American landsman nor the American trap shared in 
the great battles of September. They were both, thank tortune, con- 
spicuous by their absence. Neither have they figured in su uent 
events, when Genesta, for lack of fit opponents, was cock of the walk 
from Maine to Key West, toyed with the crowd at her pleasure, 
landed our cherished and high-priced silver emblems of superiority 
at sea and set sail for home. to ail intents and purposes an uncon- 
quered vessel, except where fickle Dame Fortune had frowned on the 
grand cutter and favored a go-between and cross-breed for the nonce 
to inflate a few giddy heads with false confidence in the future. Iz, 
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one race only, in the triangular match outside for the Vice-Commo- 
dore’s Cup, offered to single-stickers, did the bold and wholesome 
cutter catch the old style American sioop as an entry, and then she 
= that sloop a drubbing which will never be forgotten, for the 

out the sloop Gracie far more effectively than ever 


nesta wi 
Puritan accomplished. 
And what Genesta did with the big ones, Clara, famous little Clara, 


fresh from her splendid cross-seas record, demonstrated in her own 


lot of small sloops at and about 50ft. waterline length. Clara. the 


narrowest of the narrow, the most *‘cuttery” of the cutters —, 


after rather a poor get-away, ran and winded on Athlon, Daphne an 


beamy Isis hand over fist, and won as she liked from a field at least 
as good in their class as ever Puritan can claim to be among the 
monsters stepping one stick. Aud granting, for argument’s sake, 
id wina pair of days from Genesta, thereby ‘‘conclu- 

sively proving,” etc., etc., then how in the name of sense can we un- 
deriake to overlook equally “‘conclusive proof’ of a contrary sort; 
more “‘conclusive proof,’’ inasmuch as Clara is of still narrower pro- 
portions than Genesta and beat a whole field of the choicest of com- 
peting types in place of 4 single vessei! Perhaps the patriot, the 
person of all others blind to sense, to logical deductions, thirsting for 
naught but a chance to air his provincialism in self-glorification, may 
find all the drink to quench the ardor of his feelings in the perform- 
ance of the Puritan cross and deem it very convenient to evade such 
a knock-down blow as Clara’s lunge against his self-deception. But 
the expert, the technical mind, ymin, | no thought to the mere 
, and valuing truth for 

truth's sake and the enlightenment it affords, most decidedly de- 
clines to let his reason slip in behest to an uncurbed trans- 
rt born of that narrow spleen which F gp oad a temporary 
accurate reasoning 

and common truth. Whatever the ‘faiths’? and “beliefs” instilled 
by Puritan’s two hacks at Genesta may be, the logical mind goes 
siow and preserves its balance. when next day the very reverse is 
equally as clearly established. Swing himself into wild ecstasy as he 


that Puritan 


sideshow of bunting hung from the pea 


political division in the world above and beyon 


likes over the meet between one so-called sloop and one cutter and 


Clara rises before him the next instant to cry a halt to passionate 
impulse and commands a fresh weighing of the evidence laid bare by 


other events of equal portent, fraught with an influence he dare not, 


in justice to himself, venture to cancel or overlook Tohim, what 
Puritan did Clara undid. To him, the respite granted the America 
Cup on this side of the Atlantic means next to nothing. And, being 


furthermore convinced, upon the unprejudiced testimony of bis own 
eyes, that the Cup remains through no merit in Puritan not equall 

shared by Genesta, but through luck, barefaced luck which coul 

not escape even an ordinary observer, the recent international races 
prove to the expert absolutely nothing with which he was not already 
perfectly conversant. Nor dothey prove anything tome. They do 
not unfold any new lessons. I may quote the races, those of Genesta 
and Clara as well, in substantial support of the position I have all 
along taken and in full ‘justification of the cutter’s continued exist- 
ence :n American waters. But of that lateron. Haywng made the 
broad assertion that Puritan won through patent fluke, the reader 
will call for the facts and ask me to maintain the stand I have taken. 

That I will now do. 

Through no evidence of my own, for some will insist that Iam a 
partisan. But through direct evidence from a source notoriously 
prejudiced on record as an ingrained opponent to the cutter in any 
shape, as an enemy to all progress in American yachting. as a psalm 
singer to the old sloop trap, a servile upholder of all that is womanish, 
puny, sickly, in the methods of pursumg the sport. Through evi- 
dence from a source to which the Cross of St. George is a fiercer bait 
than a crimson rag to a bull. Through evidence from a source at all 
times grossly unfair to any and every departure from the antiquated 
trap; from a source which has a thousand times born witness to an 
utter inability to comprehend the cutter in any of her phases; from 
a source which has for years displayed a constitutional failing to 
misinterpret the truth concerning such vessels. From asource which 
nothing short of the heavens dropping could move. And if that 
source has now been moved, if that source openly declares the so- 
called victory of the so-called sloop Puritan to be a myth and re- 
ee puts it in black and white, that but for Puritan’s luck 

enesta would have scored, then have not the heavens fallen indeed, 
and is not my evidence unimpeachable? Have I not established be- 
yond cavil my claim that luck decided the contests and not merit? 

The two abortive attempts to make races in fickle weather which 
petered out entirely before the two racers could accomplish the turn 
can be passed by as of little importance. On the whole these at- 
tempts lead to the belief that in very light airs Puritan was a trifle 
better to windward than the cutter. And this I am ready to ac- 
knowledge, though much of Puritan’s apparent superiority was due 
to her being the most easterly vessel and first to catch the airs com- 
ing in from the sea in succession, thereby lifting away from Genesta 
in a fashion she could not have done in true winds, as subsequent 
competition proved beyond question. But how did Puritan work 
out on Genesta’s weather in the first place, enabling her to reap 
the benefit mentioned? Simpiy because Genesta was kep: a rap full 
trying to run the so calied sloop’s lee after crossing the starting line 
well blanketed by the Puritan to begin with. Owing to a failure to 
observe the preparatory signal, Genesta’s poor start obliged her to 
resort to such tactics, and being unable to reach by the Bostonian 
the inevitable consequence was that the cutter soon found herself 
settled under the so called sloop’s lee and the latter in her higher 
position got the advantage of each fresh air from the eastward, 
slowly and steadily lifting away from the Genesta through this 
good fortune, with which merit of design had nothing to do. I 
quote, in support of Genesta’s bad start, from the London Field, 
Sept. 26: 

“At the five-minute signal Genesta was a little too far from the line, 
under the lee of the Puritan. With the crowd around the committee 
boat, neither yacht appeared to have seen the fifteen-minute prepara- 
tory signal. On the starting signal she hove round clear of the line 
to reap the benefit of the two minutes allowance to cross, the out- 
come of which was that both the yachts crossed the line on starboard 
tack, Genesta im. 35s. behind and under the lee of Puritan ”’ 

The view I have given above of Genesta’s loss at the very start is 
sufficiently corroborated by the foregoing quotation. As to the 
erroneous deductions from subsequent proceedings that Puritan was 
considerably the better of the pair to windward in light airs, let me 
again quote from the same paper, and ask whether any competent 
yachtsmen would venture to reach a positive decision from a drift 
under circumstances which resolved the whole of the business into 
wretched fluking without affording a fair show for accurate compari- 
son. Says the Field: 

“With her wind once clear, Genesta appeared to headreach and 
weather on Puritan.” 

This is exactly what I observed at the time. As long as the true 
wind lasted Genesta showed to better advantage than the so-called 
sloop. And now, what did the rest of the day havein store? The 
Field says: 

“Atone moment the wind would break them off two points, Gen- 
esta would appear to get a Jead, and at another the wind would free 
them and Puritan would appear to be gaining. * * * From 4 to 6 the 
wind dropped off very fast and came in streaks, making the yachts 
break off three or four points one minute and luff up the same num- 
ber another.” 

Remembering that the yachts were sailing in different water, what 
conclusions can such a fickle state of the weather justify? Certainly 
it is rash to deduce superiority for one or the other when the amount 
to which each competitor was benefited or interfered with by all the 
breaking off and hauling up is altogether beyond correct estimate? 
The first attempt summed up only went to prove that Genesta in 
light. winds was at least as good as the Puritan, and that in the fluking 
in which the day wound up Puritan came out ahead. For my part, 
with all the experience I have had in observing and sailing in- 
numerable matches, I should hesitate to pass any verdict at all and 
remain content to abide sby the demonstrations of a more suitable 
day. Yetthe patriots sought to convince themselves and the verdant 

ublic in general that Puritan had shown herself far and away the 
better of the two, and the Herald and other journals treated us to no 
end of twaddle about the ‘superiority of the centerboard over the 
keel” when not the ghost of superiority there was. 

The second trial was equally abortive of final results. The start, 
Sept. 11, was made in a nice whole sail breeze and a suspicion of a 
sea. Genesta at once outran and outwinded the Puritan in most un- 
mistakable style. In fact, the cutter just romped away from the 
sloop and looked a winner with all ease, when the breeze fell paltry 
and we were served up with another lot of fluking, during which 
Puritan, in the rear, brought up the, breeze with her, caught the 
cutter and then fluked out on her weather asin the day previous. I 
quote insupport from the Field, Sept. 26: ‘‘Genesta went through 
the line with a clear wiud 100ft. to leeward of Puritan and seven sec- 
onds astern.” 

It will be seen that again did the cutter cross to leeward and astern 
of the sloop, but she did not remain there very long, for, as the Field 


as it: 

“Ere they had sailed half a mile it was plain that Genesta was 
headreaching the Puritan and on the whole weathering out on her, 
making a steady gaiv.’"’ Now mark, the Field says it was ‘‘plain’ 
that Genesta was the better of the two and that her gain was 
“steady.’’ At the end of an hour the superiority of the cutter was 
even more apparent. Says the Field: 

“The cutter had eaten out and forereached so far that she was 
dead ahead of the sloop and still leaving her.” Listen to that, *‘still 
leaving the sloop”’ after an hour from time of start. Kut this is not 
all. Field continues: 

“At the end of two hours Genesta had a lead of a mile and a half 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





wind shifted some three points easterly.” 


a better wind. Surely that was test enough to satisfy 
person. Then 


strengt te 
through fluke of t 


standpoint. 


ority.”’ etc.. etc. All the old stock of fables an 


hay makers “writing up’’ the matches 
landsmen’s publications. 


sailed. Says the Yield, Sept. 26: 


“Once clear of Sandy Hook, the steamers kept along on Genesta’s 
lee bow and left a terrible wash behind, literally making the whole 
sea boil in the line from the point to the Lightship. This was very 
hard on the English cutter, as her lee decks were continually filled 
with water, and she of course yawed about badly. It proves con- 


clusively that no satisfactory race for the America’s “up can take 


place over the New York Y. C. course so long as the steamers follow 
in such crowds, resembling a town afloat rather than a fleet of 
steamers out forthe day. * * * Genesta was bothered by sailing 
vessels and yachts working down the shore. * * * The steamers 


rushed away after Puritan and churned up the water for Genesta. * 
* * Now began the steamboat bother, as_ all the fleet, 
intent on seeing Puritan round the lightship, began steaming 
away at their best pace, regardless of Genesta, one and all 


went steaming through her lee. The majority came much too 


close, and many, after passing her, steamed ahead of her and crossed 
her bows, and in consequence, for a time, she had their wash all 
along her deck, which made steering her, to say the least, difficult 
work. * * * The Genesta, as before, was treated to the wash of 
the returning steamers. * * * It was useless for Genesta to 
persevere, as the enthusiastic fleet of steamers cared for nothing but 
an opportunity to cheer the Puritan " 

I have quoted enough to show that a close race would have been 
decided against the Genesta through the interference of the steamers. 
So notoriously did one captain behave that the name of his steamer 
called down upon him universal indignation in the press next day. 
Now to the race itself and the proof have to offer that it was won 
through luck and nothing but luck. : C. P. KunHARDT. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE RACES. 


HE London Field reviews the late races in a very fair and sensi- 
ble article, which we give below. omitting only the two deeds of 
gift, which we have published before. There is hardly a point in 
connection with the deed of gift, the challenge, the two boats and the 
conduct of both parties, that has not been made by the extremists on 
one side or the utherthe ground for complaint and condemnation; 
and most of the points made are fairly answered in the following 
article by a recognized authority. Most yachtsmen will agree with 
the Field in its recognition of Puritan’s strength and seaworthiness. 
which some have questioned, and also with its conclusions in regar 
to the conditions of the matches. The two points that have been ad 
vanced in Genesta’s favor—that she is not a fitting representative and 
that the allowance is en her—are also finally disposed of: while 
the rash conclusions of some, that English yachtsmen must at once 
build wide boats, is also answered. On the whole, the conclusions are 
the fairest that have yet appeered on the subject, and will do a good 
deal to clear away the rubbish with which it has been befogged by 
ignorant writers on both sides, and to prepare the way for an intelli- 
gent study of the racesin all their bearings: 

If the matches between the Genesta and the Puritan did not excite 
much interest or speculation on this side of the Atlantic before they 
were sailed, they have provoked enough criticism since, and of a very 
diversified character. One paper insinuates that the owner of the 
Genesta must have been somewhat of a simpleton to have gone to 
New York at all, to compete under such conditions as are imposed on 
the challenger for the Cup in the ‘‘deed 2 gift; and, further, that 
he was “generous to a fault,”’ or, in othef words, simple, not to have 
accepted the offer of the committee to sail over the course after the 
Puritan had carried away Genesta’s bowsprit. It is pointed out that 
Puritan evidently intended to have gone alone had she not been 
brought up with a round turn by the committee. and her owner is 
said to have first claimed the race because it was Genesta’s bowsprit 
that hit Puritan. This reminds one of the Irishman who knocked a 
man down, and then upbraided him for running against his fist. 
Touching this incident, one correspondent from America writes: ‘‘So 
far as Genesta is concerned, they (the Americans) think it was foolish 
not to take the offer t> sail over, although they admit the English 
would never have heard the last of it had Sir Richard Sutton done so.” 

Now, we are inclined to think that Sir Richard Sutton, instead of 
exhibiting any child-like simplicity in not sailing over, showed a good 
deal of shrewdness; for, as tne writer we have quoted from admits, 
the English would never have heard the last of it. Beyond this, it is 
by no means certain that Genesta could have got round the course in 
the stipulated seven hours, and, if she had not, a more ludicrous situ- 
ation could not be well imagined; and so, on the whole, we think that 
the people on this side of the Atlantic have every reason to be satis- 
fied with the course adopted — the owner of Genesta. 

Now as to the conditions. They may or may not be exactly as we 
should have drawn them, with the knowledge that we had to be the 
challenging parties; and, on the whole, they, as might be ex ed, 
put the challengers in a worse position than the challenged The 
conditions under which a challenge could be made were thus laid 
down in the original deed of gift. 

* * * * * * + * * * 

It must be borne in mind that these conditions were made with a 
fuil knowledge that the Cup at some time or the other would be won 
and that American yacht owners would become placed in the position 
of the challengers; yet knowing this, they have, with the greatest 

ropriety, stipulated that the challenging yacht must sail to New 
ork on her own bottom. A more wholesome condition could not 
have been introduced, and the fireside stories that a yacht like Gen- 
esta is obliged to be —e in form and strevgth in order to cross 
the Western ocean, while the Yankee yacht need only bea mere 
skimming-dish, with timbers like a skiff and plank like veneer, are so 
much twaddle. Judging from the proportion of ballast which Puritan 
has to a. ot hull, she is a heavier built vessel than Genesta, the 
difference in weight of material and equipment amounting to pretty 
nearly 20 per cent. 

Then as to the form of Puritan. An opinion seems to prevail that 
she must be utterly unseaworthy, and quite unfit to cross the Atlantic; 
but the probability is that if she and Genesta started to race from 
New York to the Lizard, that Puritan would make the faster run, 
although she might not in going the outward passage. It must be re- 
collected that Puritan has within a few inches as much underwater 
depth of body to the rabbet of keel as the famous America herself, 
is by no means the shallow craft that an American centerboarder 
usually is, and such draft as she has is nearly all body and not mere 
deadwood and lead keel; and it must be remembered that at the date 
when the America first visited us, she would have passed muster as 
quite a deep bodied craft. Here are some dimensions of yachts which 
existed at that period: 


keels, or any lead ballast at all, yet they managed to keep the sea. 
Most of these hes) did the blue waters of the Mediterranean, 


including the little Novice when owned by the late Andrew Arce- 
deckne; but we must not forget the Christopher Columbus sloop, of 


and was one point on the weather bow of the Puritan. Suddenly the 







































That is to say for the two hours the wind held true, the cutter was 
beating the so-called sloop hand over fist, footing better and holding 
a@ reasonable 

began’a series of shifts and backing. the wind blowing 
with caprice, favoring first one vessel. then the other, and varying in 
b ropping away to nothing, while the Puritan 

most evident sort, plumped out on the weather 
of a yacht which for two hours on a stretch had fairly and squarely 
beaten the so-called sloop about as she liked. But, ruritan happen- 
ing to be ahead when the race was declared off, the newspapers next 
day, incapabie of judging the sailing of the boats from a technical 
pave way to pages of screachiog and screaming, and the 
general public — aoe es with = — _— bo 
once in the so-ca sloop had ‘‘conclusive: roven her su - 
Fe z _ a all the stuff and 
gabble about centerboards and beam were rehashed to the intense 
satisfaction of the ancient schoo! of barnacles and to the hilarious 
amusement of the *‘cutter men” who had seen the races and could 
read between the lines and note a Ring or two which escaped the 
or the landsmen readers of 


We now pass on to the race sailed Sept. 14 over the inside course of 
the New York Y,C. During this race the Genesta was so outrage- 
ously bothered by the huge fleet of accompanying steamers that the 

rejudice abroad against such a confined ‘‘duck puddle’’ course was 

ound to be ouly too well grounded. Itis not likely that a foreign 
challenger will again consent to put himself at the mercy of the ex- 
cursionists who through inexcusable ignorance or with deliberate 
intent bothered the life out of Genesta and contributed toward her 
defeat. I hope that Galatea will insist upon outside races, free from 
annoyance and in keeping with the size of the contestants. Though 
the New York Y. C. cannot be blamed for the action of steamboat 
captains. due diligence to keep the course clear was not exhibited by 
those in authority. But thecommittee with justice presumed upon 
the intelligence and fair play of the steamboat men. In this they 
were sadly disappointed, and the only way to assure Galatea a fair 
fight is to appoint all matches off shore, where they ought to be 


















about 25 tons, that crossed from New York to Cowes in 1857, and the 
Alice, about the same size, which came over about the year 1860; or 
the Vesta, centerboarder, drawing only 7ft. of water, which raced 
across before the westerly gales of December, 1866, from New York 
to the Needles, in 14 days 4 hours, the Henrietta doing the same dis- 
tance in 13 ders 22hours. Recollecting all this,and a great deal more 
of the same kind, we are inclined to laugh when we see it gravely 
questioned if Puritan could keep the sea, Whether or not she could 
beat Genesta on the western passage would be very much a matter of 
chance, as it was when Cambria beat the Dauntless in 1870; but 
ume the other way the chances would be largely in favor of the 
ankee. 

Beyond the question of seaworthiness, a point has been raised as 
to the fairness of making a keel yacht compete with a centerboarder, 
as the latter can skim over the shallows of New York Bay. There 
need be no apprehension about this, as the deep channel is well 
buoyed, and it was a part of the conditions that, for the match sailed 
from Staten Island to Sandy Hook, the yachts were to keep on the 
ebhannel side of the buoys. It is true, between the Hook and the 
Lightship, it is just possible that some advantage might be taken. as 
Columbia took in the Livonia races of 1871, by working over the flats 
near No. 5 and No. 84% buoys, but it would not be great. The other 
two matches were to be sailed in deep water outside Sandy Hook. 
Under these conditions we see no objection to a centerboarder com- 
peting with a keel yacht, especially when the former is a kind of 

alf-breed like the Puritan. Whether or not there is, on the whole, 
any advantage in a centerhoard, is a moot ee but, looking at all 
the circumstances, most of us on this side the Atlantic would be dead 
against any such contrivance. 

Exception has been taken to the conditions, because six months» 
notice 1s required from the challenger, in order that the club holding 
the Cup may, if neeenney, have time to build a boat to meet the 
challenger. The object of this condition is objected to, and the fact 
that if the Puritan had not been built, Genesta would have won the 
America Cup, is pointed out as conclusive evidence that the condition 
must be all wrong. Buta moment’s reflection will convince any one 
that it is “all right,’ and without it any club"holding the Cup would 
be placed at a great disadvantage. This is clearly shown by the eas 
manner Genesta defeated the Gracie and others; ard, as before said, 
it must not be assumed that the New York Y. C. will always be the 
holder of the Cup. 

We last week referred to the remarks which have been made as 
to whether Genesta has a right to be considered a fit exponent of the 
excellence of English cutters, and writers continue to comfort them- 
selves that, although Puritan beat Genesta, she could not beat Irex. 
Into the relative merits of Puritan’s and Genesta’s performances we 
will not now enter, because we know little or nothing about what was 
really the test match—that sailed on the last day—except that Genes- 
ta ran the Puritan dead to leeward part of the course. But that 
proves nothing, as the Cambria could run the Sappho with the wind 
dead aft; but we all know the cause of the speed being pretty uniform 
between yachts, large and small, when running away from the wind. 
But whether Genesta did or did not show better speed than Puritan, 
there can be no doubt, judged by her last year’s performance alone, 
that she is good enough to try the merits of the yachts of America, 
and this is proved by the easy victory she had with Puritan out of the 
way. Beyond this itis miserably poor satisfaction to comfort our- 
selves by belittling the prowess of our adversary. 

One curious outcome of the fortuitous success of the Puritan is that 
a good many, both on this side of the Atlantic and on the other, 
bave hastily concluded that the English type of yacnt is all wrong 
and that we must at once break them up, alter our tonnage rule and 
build yachts like the Puritan. Another set of critics sees nothing in 
the defeat of Genesta but evidence that the English type of yacht is 
right and that Genesta actually won the race, because S the Y.R.A. 
tonnage rule one is eighty tons and the other 141 tons, equal to nine 
or ten minutes in a forty miles’ course. We do not agree with the 
former nor _ with the latter, and, so far as the contention that our 
type of yacht is wrong is concerned, we feel sure that the American 
type will never, even in the Anglo-American type represented by the 
Puritan, be te eg in this country. 

As to the Puritan being 141 tons and the Genesta only 80, there 
would be some reason in pointing to this difference if the Y. R. A. 
tonnage rule were a sort of natural and unerring law by which the 
merits of sailing could be measured; but the fact is the Y. R. A. could 
frame a tonnage rule to make Puritan a thousand tons and Genesta 
only forty if they like, and when we come to sum up the merits of the 
two. we must look at them through a medium very different from the 
Y. R. A. tonnage rule. If we say that the Y. R. A. tonnage rule must 
be right because it happens to penalize Puritan for having 7 per cent. 
the greater sail spread, the inevitable and logical conclusion would 
be that the British type of yacht is all wrong because Genesta has 
about 35 per cent. the greater underwater body, and yet for match 
sailing is rated by the Y. R. A. rule, and apparently with some reason, 
as an inferior boat. It should be noted, however, that, in the mateh 
sailed in a good breeze. Puritan took down her topsail, while Genesta 
did not, so the sail spread per ton of displacement would have been 
pretty nearly equal in the beat to windward. The conclusion to ar- 
rive at is, so far as particulars have yet come to hand, that the Y. R. 
A. rule absurdly overestimates the value of beam, and that a ‘‘com- 
promise’’ between the sloop and the cutter must be very much more 
“cutter” than even Puritan is to compete with anything like success 
against British yachts in a whole sail. 

Our special correspondent expresses an opinion that there is noth- 
ing afloat which can touch Puritan in a light breeze. This can be 
readily understood when we consider the small wetted surface she 
must have to sail spread, and the trouble which was taken to get that 
surface into the best possible condition of smoothness. He further 
makes it clear that the Genesta had the advantage to windward so 
long as there was enough wind to make them bend and a slight heave 
of sea; how it was that, under such conditions, Puritan managed to 
beat Genesta, we must wait our correspondent’s further report. 





In the last issue the Field also adds: ‘‘A good many of our yacht- 
ing readers appear to have tormed the opinion, because Puritan can 
beat Genesta in a light wind and on a reach in a strong wind, that we 
must imediatety alter our tonnage rule in order that beamy yachts 
may be built on this side of the Atlantic. The fact is, however, that 
the achievement of the Puritan tells us nothing beyond what we 
knew before, and has emphasized what we all know, that the Y.R. A. 
rule absurdly overestimates the value of beam for ordinary match 
sailing, especially as centerboards are vetved. We should be very 
sorry to say that a yacht like Puritan would be useless on this side of 
the Atlantic and that she ‘could not get round our coast,’ and such 
like nonsense; but we think that with a fixed keel she would stand 
very little chance against our vessels if rated by the Y. R. A. tonnage 
rule, to allow a yacht like Genesta a quarter of an hour over a 50-mile 
course. 

“So far as regards altering the rule, before that is done we 
should like tosee if a yacht of 434 beams. S0ft. on the loadline, could 
not be built to beat those of about. 54 beams, on the same length. 
We think the experiment quite worth trying, although there would 
not be much chance of its succeeding in the small classes. Such 
yachts would have 2ft. mere beam than Genesta (that is, 17ft.), and 
would have to allow her Imin. 9sec. over a 50-mile course. This pen- 
alty does not look more than she ought to be able to do; and adding 
2ft. tosuch a craft as Genesta would make in many ways a very much 
improved vessel, and especially in a seaway, although occasionally 
there may be a particular kind of sea met with which the narrower 
boat would get through the faster. Examples of this have occurred 
over and over again in yachting experiences, and they have rather 
tended to mask the fact that for any given tonnage a yacht is not 
always what may be termed an efficient performer in a sea simply 
because she is narrow, but because she is long and deep. If, how- 
ever, a yacht hasa beam much in excess of two-tenths of her length 
on loadline, the beam will begin to tell against her ir a head sea, but 
she will not necessarily be a bad sea boat.’’ 


THE SUPPLY OF TEAK —This wood, so liberally used in the deck 
fittings of all English yachts, probably has no superior for the pur- 
pose, as it is strong, durable, takes a good polish, and is practically 
unaffected by the weather. Thus far it has been difficult and expen- 
sive to obtain here ana is little known. This year the English supply 
has been smaller than usual, and will continue so for at least a year, 
according to the latest reports. The supplies to come from India and 
Burmah are not only smaller in quantity. but the wood is of poorer 
quality than usual, and the logs smaller in size, averaging 37 to 38 
cubic feet per log in place of 40 to 42ft.. the regular average. We 
believe there are no dealers in New York who keep teak wood regu- 
larly in stock; if there are we shall be pleased to know of it, as some of 
our amateur builders would be glad to try it. That used on the cut- 
ters built here has been specially imported from England, or has 
been obtained in small quantities from spars fitted to ships in East 
Indian ports. 

A FAST PASSENGER STEAMER.—The new sidewheel steamer 
Treland, built by the Lairds, of Birkenhead, for the route between 
Holyhead and Dublin, has proved very successful, m an aver- 
age of 2014 knots on her trial trip between Holyhead and Kingstown. 
Her engines are 8ft. 6in. in diameter, with the same stroke, mak 
27 turns. With forced draft her indicated H. P. was 6,337, the spee 
being as stated; while on another trial with natural draft the engines 
indicated 5,111 H. P. and the average speed was 18 9 knots over the 
same course. Her draft is 13ft.%n. It*is evident that the Messrs. 
Laird have lost none of the skill for which they were famous when 
ey built the Anglo-Rebel privateers and blockade runners of 1262- 
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: Cae, este “ihe allowances were: Groay allowe 
to Y. C., eight en i e ywances . 

jiechiet Smvin.. Guinivere 12, Bonita 15, Jamboree 15, Wah-wah 15, 
Daisy 25, Wild Mag 85. The course was from the front of the club 
house, through the western gap, thence south and around a spar 
buoy near the bell buoy, thence back through the western gap, 
through the bay, around a buoy in the eastern gap and back across 
the starting line, 10 miles. A one-gun start at 2:45 P.M. sent all 
away with a light south wind; but on the line Jamboree luife1, Gypsy, 
following close astern, striking her with her jibboom, but doing no 
serious damage. Gypsy soon led, with Mischief in full ‘chase, but 
astern at first mark, Phtle Bonita and Guinivere were trying for sec- 
ond place. Coming in the wind drew more aft, and spinn 

balloon jibs were set. The times # Bosh Boat 2 re; | 
4:14:20; iachief. 4:16:50; Gulaivere, AM ; Bonita, : ‘i 
i. n 













5:24:00. On the last leg Gy, 8 until near was 
becalmed, Mischief contin on her way for a oe but she 
Jost the wind too, but su ed in c ing sec, within _@llow- 
. The times were: “it Ee 
— Start, Finish. Actual. Corréeted. 
Mae: ce < eueeanes : ! 
Grehlet A 2 © 128 15 a bf 3 
Guinivere. ..2 B 5 04 219 2 02 00 
Bonita .... ..2 4E 00 5 17 50 2 32 50 217 50 
Jamboree. 2 45 00 5 43 40 2 58 04 2 43 40 
Wild-Mag. 2 45 00 5 48 40 3 03 30 2 28 30 
Daisy.... .-- 2 45 00 5 58 00 3 13 00 2 48 00 
ME eactrs Sa68 xe Cheeses... s5iss,, 0 - &, 4(2eRebanek eeaeee 


The handicaps were made by Messrs. C. J. Townsend, Fulford 
Arnoldi and W. Dickson. Gypsy and Jamboree have each protested 
against the other. The first prize was a set of signals presented by 

ice-Commodore Cosgrave, the second was the entrance fee, and the 
third a money prize presented by the Commodore. This finishes the 
season, but the club will endeavor to keep up the interest through 
the winter by a series of meetings, at which instruction will be given 
in knotting, splicing aud similar work. 


NEW HAVEN Y. C,. FALL REGATTA.—The New Haven Y. C. 
closed their season on Oct. 7 with their fall regatta, over the regular 
course, 10 miles to windward and back for Classes C and D and a short 
course inside for Class E. The race was sailed in a good lower sail 
breeze from S8.W., the start being made at 11:33 A. M. with the follow- 
ing starters: Class C.—Wild Duck, Alexander Lutz; Rajah, Commo- 
dore J. G. Beecher; Hapyy Thougnt, G. M. Graves. Class D.—En- 
deavor, ex-Commodore H. D. Billard; Wanda. Messrs. Waterhouse 
& Duvham; Anita, George W. Adams; Vixen, Allen Seaman; Stranger, 
John N. McAuley. Class E.—Alice, E. W. Smith; Roamer, H. W. 
Avis. Starting with topsails and jibtopsails the freshening breeze soon 
brought in the kites. En jeavor steered direct for the mark, but the 
others sailed some distance to the leeward of it. A shift of wind 
helped the latter. and Wild Duck and Stranger both turned ahead of 


Endeavor. The full times were: 

CLASS C. ° 

Start. Actual. Finish. Corrected. 

WHEE PIG os ach satons 11 43 30 2 59 10 3 15 40 3 15 40 
Happy Thought.......11 42 40 3 09 05 3 26 25 3 20 14 
Rajah Meirausses peewened 11 41 41 3 15 15 3 33 33 3 28 58 

CLASS D. 
GRIT i iifccccekae ive 11 36 55 3 07 55 3 30 50 3 25 10 
We iencccasdes c+ ccna 3 16 37 3 43 12 3 36 12 
Endeavor .........-...11 33 10 3 11 50 3 38 40 3 33 37; 
I nc e.ss ceases 11 33 30 3 14 30 3 41.00 3 29 16 
SE ae 11 35 20 3 15 20 3 40 40 8 40 40 

CLASS E. 
pe eee ivenins 11 33 00 2 23 30 2 50 30 2 50 30 
DAA sciccticsiccccce 11 35 40 3 22 00 3 46 20 3 43 20 


Wild Duck wins class prize in Class C and Happy Thought the re- 
gatta committee’s prize for best elapsed time outside of class prize 
winner. Stranger wins the class prize in Class D and EnJeavor the 
Commodere’s prize for elapsed time. Alice wins in Class E. 


MICHIGAN Y. C. REGATTA.—The fall pennant regatta of the 
Michigan Y.C. was sailed on Oct. 8 in a fresh N. W. wind. The 
course for second class was from the anchorage around Westcott’s 
lightship,. around the ice breaker off Mewberry and McMillan’s wharf, 
Grosse Pointe,down the Canadian channel past Belle Isle, around 
the Nile buoy, and back to anchorage. That for third class was 
around Westcott’s — and back. The yachts were: Second 
class—Jennie June, Capt. June; Petrel, A J. McLeod; Turk, Mr. 
Hopper; Cassie J., Andrew Kramer; Adele, Mr. Phillips; Madeline, 
Mr. Emmet. Third class—Nona, B. Wendell; Laylow, Mr. Schweckart; 
Satin. Only two yachts, Jennie June and Petrel, carried topsails and 
jibtopsails. These two led over the course, Jennie J. ahead until the 
last mark was passed, when Petrel overtook her, winning by 40sec. 
Adele was third and Madeline fourtb. Nona won in the third class 
by 24min. and Flush won in the fourth class open boats. 


HUMPHREYS’ 


Manual of all Diseases, 


By F. HUMPHREYS, M. D. 
RICHLY BOUND IN 
CLOTH and GOLD 
Mailed Free. 









‘LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS. ‘CURES. PRICE. 
1gFevers, Congestion, Inflammations... .25 
2] Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Gate... 25 

Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants. .25 
Diarrhea of Children or Adults....... 25 

3 Dysentery, Griping, Bilious Colic.... .25 
Cholera Morbus, ‘omiting .... 25 
dl teatie, Sh monte tacccka = 28 
euralgia, Saeaae Ga 

9] Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo.. {25 
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Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach..-. 
a pressed or Painful Pe 
h tes, too Profuse Periods..... 
roup, Cough, Difficult Breathir 
alt Rheum, Erysipelas, Kruptions,. 
heumatism, Rheumatic Pains...... 
les, Blind SVincding’ Ei 
2: ind or ING. cocccccssesesee 
Natarrh, Influenza, Cold in the Head. 
hooping Congh, Violent Coughs... 
eral Debility, Physical W 5 
P ney errreeesmreeneeeores 16 
ervous Yr ccercveveceseccesccesde 
rinary Weakness, Wetting Bed...._ 5 
asen of the Heart, Palpitation..1. 


Esa} bincasce of the Heart, Palptation1.00 
SPECIFICS. 


* Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. HUMPHREYS" MEDICINE Co. PrOo Fulton St. N.Y. 
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TROUT FLIES, 


REDUCED TO 


2O0c. Per Dozen 


Until Dec. 1, 1885 to close out stock. 


H. H. KIFFE,- 
318 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Send for Fishing Tackle Catalogue. 


THE RIFLE. 


An illustrated journal for riflemen. $1 per year 
A. CG. GOULD, Publisher, 


Boston, Mass, 








4 Exchange Place, 





Y. C. HANDICAP RACES.—A sealed handicap race 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





A CHALLENGE FROM GALATEA.—Mr. J. Beavor Webb was 
called home by business and left quite hurriedly .on the Elbe last 
week. Before sailing he sent to Secretaty Minton, of the New York 
Y.C. a challenge on behalf of Galatea to sail a series of five matches 
for the Cup, as late in the season as possible, which challenge will be 
considered at the meeting of the club on Oct. 22. Mr. Webb also sent 
the following letter to Mr, Minton: ‘Tuesday, Oct. 6, 1835, My Dear 
Mr. Minton—I have received some letters to-day whith render it 
necessary for me to return to England at once. I leave two photos 
—one of the Genesta and the other of the Galatea— for the New York 
Y.C., which I trust they will accept as a smal] souvenir of the very 
poaeus time I have spent in America; also of the great pleasure [ 

ave experienced in meeting American yachtsmen and their kindness 
to.me, and trusting that if I do not live] henough. to. back the 
A ' may at any rate live 4 —ee that Fng- 
lish yachtsmen may each ; better friends, 
and in the in of the sport sink all pPejudice ag to cutter, sloop 
or centerboa , SO that cne day we mayi pt a uniform ve of 
eh be itw may, and never forget the zest given by the 

New York Y.O. iY achting by its open ands manlike defence of 
—if I may so cal! i America’s Cup. I 
viczenee pevorys not goodbye, as I hope ere year is over to 
meet you once More and, win or lose, return to land with an in- 
creased appreciation of the country and the sportsmanlike feeling 
shown by the members of your club to foreign yachtsmen. With 
earnest good wishes for the prosperity of American yachting I re- 
main yours, very truly, J. BEavon Wess.”’ Mr. Webb takes with him 
= order for a design for a large steam yacht for an American gen- 

eman. 


YACHTS LAYING UP.—Clara has laid up for the winter at Salem, 
Madge is hauled out at a & Pine’s yard, in the Seawanhaka 
Basin are the schooners Nokomis and Sea Witch. the cutters Oriva, 
Mona and Estelle, formerly Wilful. the sloops Venture and Gael, 
while the Topsy and Cruiser are on the beach. At the old basin, now 
in charge of Captain Jake Schmidt, are the Isis and Espirito, with 
several other yachts. Lawleys have hauled out at South Bos:ion the 
Nebula, Gevalia, Kelpie. Dorothy Q, Clio, steamer Princess, Fan. 
Magnet, Thialfi. Smith has hauled out the Egeria, Nydia and Phan- 
tom. At Salem, Joshua Ward’s yard, are the Tulip, Mist, Ro- 
mance, Priscilla, Tioga, Ariel, Satan, Loon, Holby, Clytie. Nautilus, 
Medusa and Caroline. The Foam, schooner, is taid up at Mystic, the 
little sloop Atalanta is at Mattapoisett, the Bedouin, Ileen and Weno- 
nah are at Newburgh, N. Y., Priscilla is at her builders’ yard in Wil- 
mington, Puritan is at Salem, Mass., with Fearless, Bonita, Whitecap, 
Winona, Halcyon, Rebecca, Latona. Madeline is at Greenport, 
Gracie at Glen Cove and Hildegard at N yack. The steam yacht Tillie 
winters as usual at Piepzrass & Pine’s, where the Orienta is being 
overhauled. Atalanta and Nourmahal are now at the Erie Basin. 
Nearly all of the Atlantic Y. C. yachts are laid up at the club basin, or 
at Mumm’s next to it. Mumm is busy with the sharpie Vidette, put- 
ting two tons more lead on her keel, 6 tons altogether. He also has 
made some alterations in the Wivern, schooner; and has the Vixen, 
an Eastern built sloop, up for repairs. At the Chelsea Bridge, Boston, 
are laid up afloat the Marion Wentworth, Breeze, Sport, Actsa, 
Phantom, Mohican, Addie, Active, Recreation, Annie G.. Josephine 
and pilot boat Fleur de Lis. 


GENESTA HOMEWARD BOUND.—By this time Genesta is no 
doubt well on her homeward way, as she sailed from Staten Island on 
Teursday last. Mr, Francis P. Osborn, formerly owner of the schooner 
Nettie, made an offer of $20,000 to Mr. J. Beavor Webb, but the price 
asked was $30,000, which Mr. Osborn was not willing to pay. It had 
been intended to return with the racing mast, which is only 4ft. 6in. 
longer than the jury mast which brought her over, but some of the 
crew objected to the larger stick, and on Oct. 2 she was towed to 
Poilion’s — and docked alongside the bark N. Thayer. The bark’s 
mainyard was well stayed with lifts frem the topmast head and one 
to the dock on the port side; and a fall rigged and carried to the 
bark’s capstan. Her mast was then hoisted out and the jurymast 
stepped. On Monday she towed down to her old anchorage, where 
the rigging was completed, her trysail bent and provisions and water 
taken on board. The Jower streaks of planking in her bulwarks were 
also removed. Her navigator, Capt. Saunders, joined her and by 
Tuesday aJjl was ready, but owing to the storm she did not start. On 
Thursday, when the N. E. storm was over, she started away from 
Tompkinsville at 3 P. M., receiving farewell salutes from the few 
yachts at the anchorage, as well as from the sbore. Only 16 of her 
crew returned with her, as 3 of them, the steward, carpenter and a 
seaman declined to do so and remained ashore, the two former re- 
a by the Germanic. Her spars and small boat will go back by 
steamer. 


TORONTO SKIFF SAILING CLUB.—An open handicap race was 
sailed on Oct. 3 by the Toronto Skiff Sailing Club, starting at 3 P. M. 
there being 24 entries. The winners were Psyche, Zip and Vectus. 
Several of the boats were disabled by minor accidents. 







that national institution, 
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THE POLYNIA FOR SALE.—The steam yacht Polynia, well 
known by her yellow stack and three masts to all who witnessed the 
late races, will be sold at auction at 85 Pearl street, New York, on 
Oct. 27, at 12 M., by order of her owner, Com. James Gordon Bennett. 
The Polynia was built by Ward & Stanton, of Newburg, in 1880 and is 
154ft. 5in. over all, 18ft. in. beam and 11ft. draft. 


LAPWING.—This cutter, designed by Mr. Dixon Kemp and built by 
Lawleys for Mr. J. Malcolm Forbes, lately made a a from 
Martha’s Vineyard to Boston, her time to the lower light being 15h. 
15m., partly under three-reefed mainsail and third jib. She will lay 
2 * Lawley’s for the winter, having been purchased by Mr. C. A. 

e . 































































LADY BEATRICE.—Messrs. Ramage and Ferguson, of Leith, Scot- 
land, ‘lately laun .@ steam yacht of 350 tons, built of iron, for 
pt, Townley Ps .. She is 145ft. long, 2%ft. beam and 13ft. 6in. 
, with engi: and 36x24in.; 85lbs. working pressure. She 

be lighted by tricity . 

TRIPLE COMPOUND ENGINES.—The use of the triple expansion 
engine in stea) sis constantly increasing abroad, the latest list 
of launches im. British shipyards. as given in the Shipping World, 
showing nine: steamers thus fitted out of a total of twenty-six 
launched. ’ 

NYSSA.—This Boston sloop, for some time owned by Mr. Wall of 
New York, has lately been enrolled in the Knickerbocker Y. C., hav- 
ing been purchased by Mr. Quinn, former owner of the Aria. This 
makes one more keel in the kK. Y. C. 

NIRVANA.—The yacht of this name lately purchased by Mr. T. H. 
Hall, of New York, is not the large schooner. formerly the sloop 
Julia, but a keel sloop, built by Lawley & Son, 41ft. 6in. on waterline, 
15ft. 2in. beam and 7ft. 8in. draft. 

DINNER TO MESSRS. BURGESS AND CROCKER.--On Oct, 8 
the Merchants’ Club of Boston entertained Mr. Edward Burgess and 
Captain Crocker with a dinner at the Parker House. 

THE DAUNTLESS AGROUND.—On last Friday the schooner 
Danntless ran ashore on the rocks off Fort Adams, Newport Harbor, 
but was towed off with little damage. 

AMBASSADRESS.—Mr. Astor’s huge schooner, that has been lying 
idl+ for several years, has just been sold by Manning’s Agency to Mr. 
Nathaniel Thayer, of Boston. 

CARMELITA.—Mr. Coleman's schooner arrived in New York last 
week from Montevideo. She will be sold here as her owner is now in 
Europe. 

SPERANZA.—This schooner, built only last season, has been hauled iF 
out at Carll’s, City Island, to be completely rebuilt. : 


Answers ta Correspondents, 


E&=” No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 











Accomac.—‘‘Ulesote”* can be had from H, F. Taintor, 281 Peari 
street, New York, who is the agent. 


W. A. M., Pensacolé, Fla.—Genesta was not built for the inter- 
national race, but for the regular English races. 


F. T. 8., West Springfield, Pa.—Builders usually make the blocks 
themselves out of bone or ivory, or sometimes boxwood. 


J. M. F., Philadelphia.-Go to Lewes, Delaware, and down to 
Watchapreague Inlet. There go to the fish houses or the life saving 
station and get a pilot to take you to Hog Island. 


J. B. T., Eaton, N. Y.—We wish to sow some wild rice in the ponds 
in this vicinity. Will you please tell us when, how, and where to sow 
it? Ans. Sow in shallow water in the late fail and early spring. 


G. E. B., San Francisco, Cal.—We can recummend no special make, 
Several varieties have been described and advertised in our columns 
during the past year, and the subject is fully treated in “Small } 
Yachts.” it 

C. H. Y., Boston, Mass —The articles on canoe building were pub- 
lished throughout 1884, They havesince been rewritten and published 
in book form in‘‘Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs.” Price 
$1.50, at this office. 


F. 8. C., Logan, O —I have just received what to me is a strange 
bird. It is in length 6in., breadth 9}4in., tail 244in.. eyes pink, bill light 
Ft legs light yellow, entire bird light canary color. It was seen 
in ——— with wood pewee (Contopus virens). It is «vidently a 
youn ird and was fed by these flycatchers, or as they are often 
called, bee birds. Its biil is almost identical with that of the tyrant 
flycatcher (Tyrannus carolinensis). Ans. Probably an albino Con- 
topus virens. 








Cut.represents Reel No. 0207c. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 18 Vesey Street, New York City. 


(FOURTH DOOR FROM ASTOR HOUSE.) 





Guns, Ammunition & Gun Implements. 
MARS TERS, 


J. FE". 


51 to 55 Court Street, near City Hall, Brooklyn. 


J. F. Marster’s Far Killing ‘/. oy Breechloading Shotgun, 12-bore. length of 
ress, 50 cts. extra for boxing. U. M. C. a Shells, 45 cts. 
ag, $1.50. Crimpers, 10 and 12 gauge, 40 cts.; sent by muil. a cts. 
pers and Loaders combined, 10 cts.; by mail, 15cts. 
combined, 10 cts.; by mail, 15 cts. 80z. Powder Flasks, 
Cartridge Belts holding on or 12-gauge shells 25 cts.; by mail 30 cts. 
breechloading guns, 50 cts. 
mail, 5 cts. extra. Coats, with nine pockets, 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


OPEN EVENINGS. 


TU a 


25 cts.; by mail, 30 cts. 
ong Covers, 50 cts ; by mail, 


$1.50. Pants, $1.00; by mail, 25 cts. extra. 

















‘*Henshall” Split Bamboo Bass Rod. 


r100. Brass Shells, 3 cts. 
Screw Jointed Cleaning Rod with wire brush and swab, 49 cts.; by mail, 50 cts. 
cappers, 5 cts.; by mail, 10 cts. Ring Extractors, 5 cts.; by mail,7 cts, Shot 
Shot Pouches with lever charges, 50 cts.; by mail, 55 cts. 
Cartridge Bags for holding fifty shells, 50 cts. Gun Covers with leavher handle for 
cts. Leggins, $1.45; by mail, $1.60. — 


J. F. MARSTERS, 51 to 55 Court St., near City Hall, Brooklyn. 
















COMPENSATING REEL 


Patented January 17, 1882. 





The following reels are all made under our patent as above. They 
all run on steel pivots; are the freest running, strongest, and in everv 
respect the very best black bass reels ever offered. They have been in 
use over three years, and so far not a single reel has given out, 


QUADRUPLE MULTIPLYING. 
Nickel Plated, with Slide Click and Slide Drag. 
RB os osc cisceverenade .. 0204c 0206c 0207c 
PID ancaeecacdadaaeen tie 40 60 sO 
DOUBLE MUuLTIPLYING. 
Nickel Plated with Adjustable Click. 

NOB idocvensse Riess 94c 96c 97c 98c 990 
> | es 40 60 80 100 150 
EXTRA FINE “IMBRIE.” 

Hard Rubber and German Silver, with Adjustable Click. 

Wai dx waaadcacdasscadauaud cues 4 3 2 1 
RIA, So cagdvagidedduaundasdexs 60 100 150 200 





If your dealer does not keep our goods in steck, or will not order 
them for you, send us 50 cents for our 185 page folio illustrated cata- 


logue. 


Established 24 Years. 


barrel 33in., weight 734lbs., walnut stock, price on if sent by ex- 
each. Powder, 30 cts. a pound; 614-pound keg, $1.50. Shot, 25-pound 
ecap- t 
Shot and Powder Measures ’ 
Canvas Goovs:— 


with one peak, 50 cts.; with two peaks, 75 cts.; by 


Game Bags, 12x14, 50 cts.; ny mail, 60 cts. Send 2cent stamp for ! 


This cut represents our ‘‘Hevshall” Split Bamboo Bass Red i 
length, 8 feet 3 3-10 inches; weight 8 oz. This rod has extra tip j 
light wood hand-grasp ae with cane. Metal reel seat, or i 
reel bands, as preferred. Hexagonal cap ferrules, with welt. no 

dowels, anti-friction tie guides. Three-ring tops, nickel plated f 
trimmings fastened on. These rods are all ready for use, with i 
the exception of winding and varnishing, for $7.50. This rod is 5 
made according to the dimensions given us by Dr. Henshall, aad is i 
indorsed by him as a “Standard Henshall Rod.’’ Above rod j 
with German silver trimmings, instead of nickel, $9.25. Send t 
for catalogue of Trout anc Bass Fly Rods, also Amateur and Rod H 
Makers’ Supplies, to 


T. H. CHUBB, Post Mills, Orange Co., Vt. 
ke" Mention this paper. 
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THE DIAMOND BADGE 
Of the Illinois State Sportsman’s Association was won in 1884 and 1885 





BY A 
Charles Daly Hammerless, - - - - - $125.00) DALY GUSS do the best work of any guns in the WORLD. 
es Diamond Hammerless, - ~ ~ - 225.00 | After years of severe use they are as sound and tight as when first 
ws Hammer Gun, - = = “ $80 to 125.00|shot. They are equal to so-called London guns (made in Birmiog- 
M3 Diamond Hammer Gun, - - “ - 200.00/ ham) of twice the cost. 


.P. TAYL di treet, Chicago, 
For Sale by) wn soHAECER & SON, GI Elm Street Coston, Ald all the lating Gun Dealer inte U. 8 


Sole Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 and 86 Chambers Street, New York. 


ALSO HEADQUARTERS FOR 


The Celebrated PIEPER Guns. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Hammerless Guns. The AMERICAN Single Breech-Loader. 
MARLIN & BALLARD Rifles—Don’t forget the new Marlin combined tool for reloading magazine rifle cartridges. 
STANDARD REVOLVERS. Harrington & Richardson New Extracting Revolvers. AMERICAN 
ARMS CO. Extracting Revolvers. L. M. C. Breeeh-Loading Implements. 


SMALL YACHTS. 


Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the 
Ruling Types of Modern Practice. 
. By Cc. PP. KUNHARDT. 


THE Forest AND STREAM PUBLISHING Company takes pleasure in announcing the immediate publication of a magnificent folio volume, bearing the above title. This book is 
intended to cover the field of Small Yachts, with special regard to their design, construction, equipment and keep. The opening chapters are devoted to a consideration of the model 
and the draft, their relations to one another, and the purposes which they subserve. Full directions are given for producing the plans of a yacht with reference to the chief points in 
design, and the method of taking off the lines of a boat already built is likewise described in detail. 

All elements entering into design, such as Resistance, Stability. Balance of Rig, Handiness, Displacement, etc., are dealt with in separate chapters. The rules necessary for the 
mathematica) computations, and a review of theory and practice close the first division of the book. 

The second portion —— the description of the Plates, covering the whole range of type in small yachts, from the shoal catboat and American centerboard sloop to examples 
of the narrowest and deepest British cutter yet built. These yachts have their lines, build and fittings depicted in the Plates, which are drawn to scale. With their aid and the specifi- 
cations presented, the reader is placed in possession of accurate information concerning the mould, accommodations, rig and characteristics of all styles of yachts which have received 
favorable recognition. Sporting boats, combination row and sailboats, and various examples of special form are introduced. 

The third division offers a comprehensive review of single-hand sailing, to which small yachts are especially adapted. Directions are given as a guide in selection of type and sail 
plan,and subsequent equipment and proper management. 

The iron work of yachts, their gear, yawls, stearing apparatus, boat building and much other closely related matter is entered upon. The new International Rules of the Road, 
Signal Service, and a bibliography appear in the Appendix. 

The work is profusely and handsomely illustrated witb 150 illustrations inserted in the text, besides the sixty-three plates as follows: 


LIST OF PLATES. 





I. The Sloop Yacht Schemer. XVII. Light Draft Cutter Mignonette. XXXII. Windward—Accommodation Plan XLVIII. The Cutter Mamie. 
II. The Nuckel. XVIII. Mig nonette—Sail Plan. XXXIV. The Windward—Sail Plan. XLIX. The Mamie—Midship Section. 
III. The Windward. X1iX. Single-Hand Cruiser. XXXV. The Cruising Yaw! Aneto. L. The Mamie—Sail Plan. 
IV. A Newport Catboat—Portable Catboat, XX. Light Draft Cutter Carmita. XXXVI. The Single-Hand Yaw] Deuce. LI. Six-Beam Cutter. 
V. An Eastern Catboat. XXII. The Dart. XXXVII. Deuce—NSail Plan and Construction LII. Six-Beam Cutter—Sail Plan. 
VI. Keel Catboat Caprice. XXII. The Boston Sloop Neva. XXXVIII. The Cutter Petrel. LIII. The Cutter Surf. 
VII. Caprice—Sail Plan. XXIII. The Boston Sloop Nyssa. XXXIX. The Petrel—-Sail Plan. LIV. The Cutter Surf—Sail Plan. 
VILL. Keel Catboat Dodge. XXIV. Keel Sloop Columbine. XL. The Cutter Merlin. LV. The Cutter Surf—Midship Section 
IX. Catboat Dodge—Sail Plan, XXV. Columbire—Sail Plan. XLI. The Merlin—Sail Plan. LVI. The Cutter Surf—Cabin Plans, 
X. Open Boat Cruiser. XXVI. The Keel Sloop Alice. XLII. The Cutter Rajah. LVII. The Cutter Spankadillo. 
XL. The Cruiser—Sail Plan. XXVII. The Gannet. XLIII. The Cutter Yolande. LVIII. The Cutter Madge. 
XII. Open Boat Trident. XXVIII. A Compromise Sloop. XLIV. Yolande—Cabin and Deck Plans. LIX. The Madge—Ironwork. 
XIII. A Skipjack. XXIX. The Itchen Cutter Daisy. XLV. A Single-Hand Yawl. LX. The Schooner Gaetina. 
XIV. The Centerboard Sloop Gieam. XXX. Daisy—Sail Plan. XLVI. Single-Hand Yawl~Cabin and LXI. The Nonpareil Sharpie. 
XV. Gleam—Sail Plan. XXXI. The Cutter Vayu. Deck Plans. LXII. The Cynthia. 
XVI. The Centerboard Sloop Midge. XXXII. The Cruising Yaw] Windward. XLVII. S. H. Yawl—Rig and Construction. LXIIIL. The Cruising Sneakbox. 


A folio volume (size of page 144x124 inches), printed on paper specially manufactured for it, and with great beauty of execution and finish in every detail, making a volume 
vastly superior to any other work of the kind ever published. Pages 370, with 136 plate pages additional, or a total of more than 500. 


Wow FReady. FPrice, postpaid, $'7.00. 
New York: FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 39 Park Row. London: SAMSON, LOW, MARSTON & CO., 188 Fleet Street. 


“FOREST AND STREAM SERIES.” 


DEER HUNTING. |. DOG TRAINING. | ANGLING TALKS. 


- | BY JUDGE JOHN DEAN CATON. BY S. T. HAMMOND. BY GEORGE DAWSON. 


Y and by it will be time to hunt antelope and deer. Itis E was a promising puppy, and when you turned him over S a political writer of conceded power, Mr. Dawson 
B Gene time to read about them. Ji ee Caton’s book H to the breaker to be educated, you thought he was Ai wielded a trenchant pen; when he terned from the 
on the antelope, elk, deer, moose and caribou of America | bound to make “the best dog in the world.” And you'll not ; COD oe of parties to the praise of the favorite pastime of 
discusses in a readable way the life history of these animals | soon forget how disappointed and disgusted you were when | “simple wise men,” his essays, limpid as the crystal streams, 
and the methods of their capture. It is the work of an | the dog, the breaker and the big bill—all three turned up the aglow with the <= summer sunlight and melodious with 
enthusiastic sportsman who has nad a wide experience and | together, and you saw that the animal’s spirit was broken ; e ——. of birds. A. _ angling was the theme, he wrote 
has devoted the leisure-of years to studying these interesting | and it would take a steam calliope to make him mind. Now, | ‘roma —_ —- The, oor mpathy with the scenes and 
game animals. The volume is very fully illustrated, and is a | this could not have happened if you had been wise enough to = escribed. These “Talks” are brimful of manly, 
perfect storehouse of information and entertainment. The first | buy a copy of Hammond’s book, and in your odd leisure | Who ne sentiment; a pe is in them all not a particle of 
edition was sold by the Boston publishers at $4. Price $2.50,| moments train the dog yourself instead of having him cant. Their sincerity and overflowing spirit at once win the 

broken by some one else. e are selling edition after edition | Teader, and he perforce shares the author’s enthusiasm. The 
of this book, and it is revolutionizing the system of preparing | €ffect is magical, like that of the mimic players in Xenophon’s 


* . Memorabilia: he who reads, if he be an angler, must go 

W O O D GG R A F | - eae ae aE ae a hee a-fishing; and if he be not straightway then ae he become 
heatieicnen SHORE BIRDS 
A COMPACT pocket handbook of condensed, boiled-down, Je 


one.—Extract from Publishers’ Preface. Cloth, price 50 cents. 
concise, clear, comprehensive, sensible, practical camp 


CANOE “AURORA.” 
pee ‘“‘Nessmuk” has been ‘‘in the woods” in Michigan, PAMPHLET for those who “‘gun” along the shore. Tells : 


ew York, Pennsylvania, and South America, and this is a of: I. Haunts and Habits—Where the bay birds live BY DR. C. A. NEIDE. 

book for outers, wherever they kindle their camp-fire. The | an@ what they do at home. IL. Range and Migration—Where A CHARMINGLY written and always entertaining account 
author believes in “smoothing it.” He has learned how; now | they go to breed and _ where to spend the winter. III. A of a canoe cruise from Lake George, New York, down 
he tells others. It is much easier to learn from ‘‘Nessmuk” | Morning Without the Birds—An episode of shore shooting. | the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico, by the 
than from Dame Experience. We should not be surprised if | IV. Nomenclature—A list of our American species of Limicole, | Secretary of the American Canoe Association. To r the 
“Woodcraft” completely revolutionized the methods of camp- | with a description of each species, V. Localities—Where to | cruise of the ‘‘Aurora” is the next best thing to having made 
ing out. If you are going to the woods, read ‘“‘Woodcraft” | go to shoot them. VI. Blinds and Decoys—How to shoot | it; and the reading is decidedly more pleasant than would 
before you go. It may add to your trip a hundred fold. | them after you have reached the grounds. 45 pp., paper. | have been participation in some of the misadventures related. 
Price $1.00, Price 15 cents. 216 pp., cloth. Price $1.00, 
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F. A. ALLEN’S SPECIALTIES. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
ALLEN’S DUCK CA Eh lepreves. Nickel Plated; the most natural-toned, easiest-blowing, 


smallest and only Metal Duck Call ever invented and the only one that perfectly imitates the wild duck. 


Sent by mail on receipt of $1. 
ALLEN’S BOW-FACING OARS—Can be attached to any boat in five minites, shipped 
instantly in the roughest water; work much easier than the common oar. In duck shooting they are 
invaluable; you see the bird the instant it leaves the water. Sent by express on receipt of $8. 
ALLEN’S SHELL “WAG: —Wil! reduce brass shells to their original size in one-half minute, 
making them as oo and solid as when new. On ordering mention gauge wanted. Sent by express 
for $1; by mail $1.40. 
N’S DECOY DUC FRA ME- Is a simple device for holding the dead duck in a 
oman position in the water. Price $4 per doz. SEND FUR OATALOGUE FREE. 


TEE ITHACA GUN? 


BEST ENGLISH DAMASCUS STEEL BARRELS, 
TWIST BARRELS, 







BAKRER’s 


Latest and Best Invention. 


Strongest, simplest and best balanced gun made. All have Top Lever, Low Hammers, Rebounding 
Locks, Interchangeable Parts, Extension Rib, Self-Fastening Compensating Fore End, Rubber Butt Plate, 
and the shooting qualities that made the Baker Gun a great success. Send for Circulars. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Lacfever Arms Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


LEFEVER AUTOMATIC HAMMERLESS GUNS. 








PRICE, $75 to $300.00. 





This improvement is the only sammerless gun in the world with compensated action, to take up 
wear in every direction. The safety is automatic both in locking and releasing. Used by the best trap 
shots in America. Winner of the Pierce Diamond Badge three times at the New York State Convention. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 
LEFEVER ARMS CoO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
NEW YORK SALES ROOMS: VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD., 14 Murray St. 
PHILADELPHIA, * JOSEPH ©. GRUBB & CO., 712 Market St. 


A [ re GU N S PRICES: $6, $9, $10, $12, $15, $18 and $20. 












FOR PROFIT AND PLEASURE. 


The gun shown above is our NEW COMBINATION 
AIR GUN. This is tbe most complete arrangement ever 
offered. It combines two pieces in one (a perfect Rifle to 
shoot a regular .22-100 cartridge, and a superior Air Gun to 
shoot darts, slugs and shot). It can be instantly changed from one to the other. and has a steel barrel 
rifled. Ali the parts extra heavy, and so constructed of best material to stand continuous service, mak- 
ing the most durable gun manufactured, and by far the most practical long-range Air Gun ever made for 

allery or field. WE MANUFACTURE A FULL ASSORTMENT OF AIR GUNS SUITED TO MEET 

HE TASTES AND WANTS OF EVERY ONE. The quality of our goods has established them in all 
the principal markets of the world, and their superiority has induced the United States Navy to place 
them, with success, on their school ships. ernillustrated price lists sent upon application. Address 

H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Manufacturer, Herkimer, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Nore.—We stamp our nane plainly on each gun we make. Send for catalogue B. 


JUMBO LENSE: 


(Trade Mark Registered.) 
A lotion for the prevention and cure of Insect Bites, Sun- 
burn, Chapped Hands and Face. 


™ An efficacious remedy (when used as a Liniment) for Burns, Cuts, 
— Sprains, Rheumatism and Neuralgia. It is beneficial to the skin, is 
colorless and cleanly, and washes off on application of soap and 


SQ water. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


THOS. JENNESS & SON, Proprietors, 
12 WEST MARKET SQUARE, BANGOR, ME. 
Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Sporting Goods. 
JOHN P. LOVELL’S SONS, 76 Washington st., Boston. 
A ents: JOS. C. GRUBB & CO., 712 Market st., Philadelphia. 
§ * (HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO., 
Lake st. & Wabash ave., Chicago. 


PREJUDICE IS A THIEF, 


And will rob you of many good things. 


Our cigarettes are as fine as can be produced. They have lately been improved, are not hard nor 
dry. Will always smoke free and !.avist. Will not crumble in the ket nor “catch you in the throat.” 
If you are not opposed to a change and cannot obtain them of your dealer, send to the manufac- 


Maciowe ree neastamye. WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


Enclose Three Red Stamps. 







The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Library. 


Kast of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


POSITIVELY NO BOOKS EXCHANGED. 


ANGLING. 


American Angier’s Book, Norris............++- 
ia Note Book 


wa 


Fishing, Henshall..............0+++ 
British Angling Widcedssegcevccudcaseceses 
Carp Culture, Peirce........... nkeddukduececeele 
Domesticated Trout. .......-sccccceseccccsccce 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching............. 
Fish and Fishing, Manly 
Fishing, Bottom or Float............ 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott, illu: 
Fishing Tourist, Hallock..............seeseeee+ 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis .............ssee0+ 
Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes................++++ 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, Wells..............+ 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 
Fysshe and Fysshyne...........ceccccccccceses 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium....... desvedee 
Modern Practical Angler, Pennell............. 
Practical Trout Culture... ........200-ccceces 
Practical Fishermans. .....cccccsccccccscccce . 

PURO. © CO Grea ccc nscinscceccccess 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters............+. 
GNSS ANGE soc iics ceccccccce covcsecces 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 

ete. 
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The Game Fish of the Northern States and 

BREN PEOCIMNCEG, 0 0000. ceccccccccccce covecce 
NGG CN Cesc Kcccccccscdiseccccteace 
Trout Fishing, Rapid Streams, Cutliffe........ 
Walton, Izaak, fac simile of first edition...... 


BIRDS. 

American Bird Fancier............... «+ 
Baird’s Birds of North America....... 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds 
EE ai ccccccendiscsecececsen 
Birds Nesting................. Pree 
Birds of Eastern North America. 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania. 
Birds of the Northwest. ..... 
Birds and Their Haunts.... .... 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams 
Coues’ Check List, 
Coues’ Field Ornithology 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds. ee 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, 

I os dace caccccndsdccadstcesdceqdsende 
Holden’s Book of Birds, 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds..............+-- 
Native Song iddccncossaceese wcsenantaes eee 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard.............--+++. 
Natural History of Birds.............-++s++e0e- 
Notes on Cage Birds, Green,..........-++.++++ 
Samuel's Birds of New Engiand.......... .... 
I ia nec dicen ccccccetuccdcecsvece consecd 
Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 
Ridgway, plain edition, 2 vols., $12 each; 
hand colored edition, 2 vols., CRONE. 2cc case 30 
Wood’s Natural History ot Birds.............- 6 


BOATING AND YACHTING: 


A Canoe Trip, or a Lark on the Water........ 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 
Boat Racing, Brickwood. 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers.. .... 
Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs, W. P. 
Stephens........ ; 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘‘Seneca’’...... 
Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux..............++00 
Canoeing In Kanuckla. ........cceeeeeeeeeeees 
ee ° 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s......... 
Cruises in Small Yachts 
Donaldson’s Steam Machiner 
Four Months in a Sneakbox, 
Frazar’s Boat Sailing 
Model Yachts and Boats, Grosveno’ 
Paddle and Ag Sas dues as de eadeeacdendas td 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies,................ 
Practical Boat Building, Kem 
The America’s Cup, paper, 50c.; 
The Cano Aurora, by Dr. C. A. Neidé......... 
The an RR. cikddadeees abacecnasiduee 
Vacation Cruising, Rothrick................... 1 
Yachts and Boat Sailing, Kemp............... 
Yacht Designing. Kemp... 
Yachts, Small, C. P. Kunhardt........ ....... 7 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Adventures in the Wilderness 
Amateur Trapper—paper, 50c.; bds...._.... 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Guh in 
WU i ecbuads Guadecatdes “dncdaccee ecsvecta 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman.............. 1 
Camp Life in the Wilderness.................. 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall. 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘‘Seneca’’...... 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson......... 
i CI ic science cesececccesevecssece 
How to Camp Out, Gould so... eee eee ee eee 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s..............- 
Hunter and Trapper, isaékenasccecaus 
Rustlings in the Hockies Dadadedeetweaesene saaee 


HORSE. 


American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 
Boucher’s Method of Horse’ Se 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols.................e00-6 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 
Dwyer's Horse Book. .......ccccccccccccccccces 
Horseback Riding, Durant..................00 
PN IG oko vot cc nccccdsscscccascess 
Horses, Famous American Race............... 
Horses, Famous American Trotting........... 
Horses, Famous, of Ameriea......... 
J Pe IN ca. cocucccesccscce 46 
Oe te I oo co cc cnccccccccecsccceces 
Eeaper _ Doctor..... ar eee tanesuneees 

ew’s Horse Management................. 
M PPO cistee covcccceséccess seed 
Rarey’s Horse Tamer.............seeseeseseeee 
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Stable Management, Meyrick................+. 
Stonehenge, Horse er’s lopedia....... 
Stonehenge on the Horse, Eagiiat edition, 8vo0 
Stonehenge on the Horse, tion, 


~ 
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Trotting 
Woodruff's Horses of America...... 


HUNTING—SHOOTING. 

Across Country Wanderer..............+0+s+5- 
American Sportsman, The, Lewis 
Breech Loader, Modern. Gloan, illustrated... 
Crack Shot (The Rifle), “‘Barber,’’ illustrated. 
Dead Shot (The Gun), illustrated 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... .... _ 
Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Charac- 

WORN Fe Wein SE iintacscdadenxeentadcaccenes 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportamen 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 
How I Became a Sportsman............ .....- 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing..... .......... 
Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules,................++ 
Instructions in Rifle Firing ................... 
Nimrod in the North, Schwatka. 
Rifie Practice, Wingate. . 
Rod and Gun in ‘orn 


I xeucdiencnsscdudaun« . 
Sport. Fox Hunting, Salmon Fishing, etc., W. 
B. Davenport, illustrated 
Sport With Gun and Rod, cloth.. ...,..... 
Sport with Gun and Rod, new, plain editio 
Hamboawed leather... ccscccscsscccece ? 
Sporting Adventures in the Far West. 
ee ao sacceusena: 
phens’ i iccnceccocccees 
Stephens’ Fox ih andke caas aiad 
Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters - 
The Gun and Its Development, Greener....... 


GUIDE BOOKS 
Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard .............. 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, pa. 50; clo. 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 

Ts GE CRS GIN a agin cedbe- csaccsvacede 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake..... 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region 
Guide Book and Map of the cad River Region 
Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard 
Map of pateesnteue i, 
Map of Northern Maine, Steele,............... 
Map of the Thousand Islands......... 
Map of the Yellowstone Park 


SPORTS AND GAMES. 
American Boy’s Own Book Seas and Games 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.; cloth 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 
Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes........ 
RE Jc ccdccncasneuddeuiddé:avacedodeaanad 
ED WE ina cccdudedtswndanzcabawadhccadsake 
Every Boy’s Book of Sports and Amusements 3 
BON OO WI ic candanusetsuveceutanetiebias 


Laws andPrinciples of Whist, Cavendish..... 
oits and Bow: 


ting 
Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 
Whist for Beginners.................+ - eases 


KENNEL. 
American Kennel, Burges.............++0.ee+e 
Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel............. ...- sites 
Dog, Diseases of, Hill 


ra . 
a Breaking, _ ait tdedenicadcedandeaas 
g Breaking, 
Dog Breaking, Betchinaen. Nath cndeehewneudecae 
Dog, the Di , Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hamm 

of Great Britain, America and other 
. ve Raedanee us Aomratee ness nvespssenaed ance 
ogs, Management o 
Dogs, Points for Judging Wagndee deuce cuuguddeye 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.; -doth.. 
Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. 
WOOGE GNG TRG FUE noe cvccccccccsececcacs ea 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 
MOOD, BY BOON i 6 occ ccccccnsccsceccocdes 
English Kennel C. 8. Book, Vol. I.............. 
English K. C. S. Book, Vols. III. to X., each.. 
Our Friend the Dog............. Es ‘ 
Practical Kennel Guide, Stables... 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack..... .... 
Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands. . ; 
I EO A BE vane cwacacsdsanedens ae 
Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, cioch, $12.50; 
MI oka ddd dn deccectecotegphdtbédinmettin 
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MISCELLANEOUS; 


A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott. 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist .. 
Amateur Photographer........... ° 
Animal Piagues, Fleming.... .. 
Antelope and Deer of America.... .. 
le Ras cwidensd eankaanabinn “ 
Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompso: 
Atlas of Jersey Coast...............000 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, clo’ 
Government Report.............. Namkeadell 
Common Objects of the Seashore, ... 
Eastward Ho! 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New Jer- 
ON ids cdnatddcipecddeuus) aiea asaains 
How to Make Photographs............ oviea 
Humorous Sketches, Seymour................- 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation seae yedneeatenes 
IU ian on rcs nxacddnnccdsauegueuces 
Life and Writings of Frank Forrester, 2 vols., 
COs dint dacs, esnudetacsvaicedazecasanta 
Mammals of New York, paper, $4; eloth..... 
Maynard’s Manual of Taxide: 
Renmei Mistesy Quecreped.. 
ura, OF GAG occ ccccvascsunees 
North American ta 
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Old St. A e, Fla., illustrated............ 
Packard’s -Hours With Insects........... 
i, or anos NeRemeabecebedetmanabiadnnens 

otegra: ee ‘ 
Peastheal Wesestey, by Fuller eeadtace aa entves 
—— cal Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
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Practical Orange Culture 
Practicai Poultry Keep 
Randall’s Practical She 
Sportsman’s Gazetter, 
Sportsman’s Hand Book, Col. Horace Park... 
Studies in Animal Life, Lewis................. 
The Cream of Leicestershire 
The Forester, by Brown........ ....... - aoe 
ee net Smerten, scnces eoecese 


The Heart of Europe.............sceeceeececes 
The . 


Botanical Atlas, 2 vols. 
The Zoological Atlas ,2 vols.............sssee+s 
The ermists’ Manual, 


wae were of SPIN doce cccstesctacce 
Vein iene 
Woods Lakes of Maine 
Youaté on Sheep 
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CANOE 


7. Forest AND STREAM began a year ago the 
















Dame, StopparpD & KENpDALL, Boston; HENRY U. 
Squires, New York; F. Cuas. E1cuen, Philadelphia, 
Agents. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


JN. DODGE, Wanted. 


276 & 278 Division Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 































































































































OR SALE.—ONE OR A BRACE OF SETTERS 
and one pointer; good, staunch, thoroughbred, 
well-broken dogs. Address HORACE SMITH, 1517 


W. Va. birds. ~ E. B. WOODWARD, Commission 
Merchant, 174 Chambers st., N.Y. Established 1838, 




















OPIES WANTED.—JAN. 4, FEB.1, MARCH 8, 
1883; March 6, 1884. We are short of these 






































































collie pyps. Address OXLEY, P. O. Box 2,887, 
: 2 octi5,1t 
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publication of a series of papers on canoe con issues, and would be obliged if any of our readers 
| struction, by Mr. W. P. Stephens, of the New York having one or all of these a ahenae ahd they do not 
é C. C., widely known as an expert on canoe design } want will send to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 89 
; and building, These papers, having ap) Park Row, New York City. mar26.tf 
{ through the year in our columns, have since been 
{ ae ana eo i aoe " — 
¥ ublished in a handsome volume under the title o 
1 "Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs.” Mr. Iu the Stud. 
1 Stephens is peculiarly fitted for the preparation of —— : ; _ Se a ea a aes 
{ such a work, beginning as an amateur, and having ——————S=—__— == — f~— FQN Cham ion Irish Setter Glencho 
( —- fone SaentEes < “ oie cao cnet Manufacturer of Cedar Decoy Ducks of all kinds. p 
} @ learner, taken & promin © " | First quality, $9 per doz.; second quality, $7 per ' a 
builders, due both to the model and workmanship | doz. ; third quality, $5 per doz. Also Geena Seaen, Claire-Reeta Kennels. 
of his canoes. Realizing fully the difficulty of ex- | Swan, Coot and Snipe Decoys. Duck and Turk 
aining to a novice an art initself far from easy, | Calls’ Decoy ee nd ‘furkey For Sale—Three very fine Irish setter puppies, 
MMi champion Reeta (A-K R. 1908), Alvo two black and 
AND P ory champion Reeta (A.K.R. . Also two an eolicas 
tan setter puppies, whel; June 5, 1885, by cham- a 
on -K.R. 1188). IRE- 
and with which he is entirely unfamiliar, the book REET ATRERNELS Pawling arcnac, Troy, — Te! 
begins with a description of the various classes of augei,tf 
canoes in gone ee, = 7, — — and , a 
dimensions, and definitions of the terms used in con- ° ° —_—- 
nesina with them. Numerous examples of canoe Sporting Dogs Boarded & Trained 
are given, and in connection wi em, suc ain 
instructions in cone as will enable the beginner D. H. LOCKWOOD, New Canaan, Conn. Tm 
to select intelligently the proper craft for his pur- 2s SOR SAIE ITALIAN GREYHOUND PUPS oni 
_s i? from imported stock. HENRY OC. BURDICK, Com! 
B OAT ; St. Cate Flats Pattern, auch hanes thee the bird; Sindee TK ieee 150 Bridge st., Springfield, Mass. mari9,tf respe 
e3s than one-third tLe weight of solid decoys. e Stud fee $25. Sire of more prize winners than eee ; 
, | exact position of a duck on water at rest and un- | 4ny Irish setter (at same age) living, and a grand M. GRAHAM, NEWTOWNBREDA, BELFAST, garde 
se, and to plan her dimensions, details and fit-! alarmed. The lightest and best decoys made. | field dog. Serd stamp for pedigree. list of winnings Ireland, is prepared to purchase and ship dogs The | 
ings. To this ~~ —_ of all —— = canoes | Heads in different positions; —s eyes, hollow and . eee sna. Becees, fh. wiegyat — e po Re see lets Tm png mbps Be A 
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